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PREFACE 



Johnny may be -able 'to read, but can he write? 



JtJ§t\as well as his counterparts could ten ye^irs ago, according to 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress. The results of NAEt's 
1979-1990, National Assessment of Reading and Literature showed that the 
ability of 17-year-olds to analyze, intetpjet, and express their, views 
about written pros£ had ^declined, by approximately 20 percent .since 197.1, 
Only 41 percent of the students tested in 1980 were able to compose 
reasoned, thoughtful answers. 

' In their report of ,the study, Reading, Thinking, and Writing (avail- 

's^ able from NAEP, Suite 700,' 1860 Lincoln St., Denver, CO 80295K/ the NAEP 
researchers recommended that the curriculum be restructured so as to 
provide moye opportunities for stpdents to develop and practice analyti- 
* cal skills. Testing programs, they suggest^ should rely more heavily on 
essay questions. ' Teachers in all subject areas should incorporate writ- 
ing into their programs on a regular basis, and students should have 
many opportunities to write ^t length f or, a variety of purposes. Since 
^ using writing activities is time consuming t<S% teachers, . administrators 
f .should provide institutional support in the form of released time, teach- 
ing aides, or smaller ^classes . 

' , Obviously, if such an approach is to be effective, it mi^st be insti- 
tuted long before Johnny is 1?. Indeed* innovative*' teachers have effec- 
tively used writing activities wi^h .children as ypung as 4 or 5. Stu- 
dents who enter high school without ^ solid basis in Writing are 
seriously handicapped. Writing must begin in the elementary sctlool — as 
I early as possible, • and as often as* possible. , , 

However., as the editors of this volume point out, few elementary 
school teachers have had explicit instruction in u^ing writing, with 
young children, nor do many new teachers or teacher s-in- training have 
much opportunity to observe the, effective use of writing' in the elemen- 
tary 'grades. Teachers may also be handifcapped by t the J s-oarcity of models 
for ii^corpdrating wr-iting into subject areas other ; th&tf .language arts. 

Ttfis book' is designed to provide elementary school teachers with 
* information, suggestions, and models* f or using wtfitiri£ .in the social 

studies, from e&ily] primary to middle grades.. We hope,, that it will be a' 
useful resource for teachers who are aware pf the im^.ortanc^ of writing 
iir thinking, learning, and living. x ' • ' 



Jaiaes Davis 
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s % PROLOGUE , 

We know more about writing t'han most elementary school classroom 
practice ilsually reveals. Research over the past decade has given us 
cdnsiderable insight into how young children compose as well as knowledge 
about a variety of instructional techniques that help them improve the 
wa^s they .coifipose. Yet, for the most .part, the results of this research 
have not filtered through to classroom teachers, curriculum builders, or 
textbook authors. Because of this unfortunate communication gap, writing 
is probably the most misunderstood, misuse^, and undervalued instruc- 
tional tool and learning goal in. our schools today. 

This volume addresses that situation. It* speaks specifically to N 
elementary school social studies teachers r supervisors, and administra- 
tors as well as to elementary school teacher educators, especially thos6 
^ho share ^n interest in improving student competence in writing- and 
learning in social studies. We -seek one major goal—to introduce 
instruction in writing into social studies, for the mutual improvement 
of both. We have; chosen to do this essentially. by focusing in some depth 
on a variety of practical, classroom- tested techniques which integrate 
writing and._socj.al studies, in the elementary grades. 

Why should elementary school educators be concerned about writing 
in social studies?^ £t least four reasons come, readily to mind, „ 

First, although writing is often considered to be a valid instruc- 
tional goal in elementary sfchool, it is rarely viewed as the learning 
topi that it is — or 'could be^. In reality, we learn as we write. We 
invent ideas, we see relationships, and we learn information as we try 
to ydescribe, explain, illustrate, or justify something to someone in 1 
writing. Social studies teafttjers can use writing as a tool for helping 
students learn social studies information and concepts. 

^Second, writing skills, quite properly introduced in language-arts 
units, ^must be used across a variety of j curriculum areas in order to be v < 
mastered by children. Writiotis not something we|{earn how to do once 
and for all, nor are the ski^jjp which constitute writing easily trans- 
ferred to new contexts from the context in which they are introduced. 
The way we write is shaped very much by the context in which we write 



£ 



Our abilities to write grow and develop as £he content and concepts we . 
use become increasingly complex and sophisticated and as, our purposes 
change from entertaining 'to informing to persuading. ' By providing 
instructive opportunities io write in elementary social studies, we can 
help students refine, extend, and further develop the writing skills 
introduced felsewhere, and we can also introduce new aspects of writing £- 
which are ^particularly well suited to communicating about social subjects 
and ideas. • ^ , 

Third, writing is a social act — it is a purposeful interaction 
between someone with something to say and someone \o whom that informa- 
tion is being related. Social studies thus serves as a most useful arena 
in which to develop and" use writing, for. jt^s prime t function is to develop 
the skills of and knowledge , about social interaction, ^In social studies 
youngs ters"t:an use writing to better understand themselves as well as to 
refine, these skills and knowledge. They can write to develop a sense of 
community as well as to participate in that jxfnjmunity. They can write 
to develop, express, and reflect on information and ideas -related to 
social studies subject's and topics. Practicing- writing with supervision^ 
and continued instruction in social studies "Offers an opportunity to 
extend social skills and knowledge as, well as improve writing' ability 1^ 
meaningful and purposeful ways. 

Finally, writing is, actually thinking in action. It involves 

\ 

relationship-making and , relationship-sefising as youngsters seek to con- 
nect bits of information in order to "form or support ideas they infer ( 

i 

from this information. , Writing also involves a host of other cognitive 
skills, including those of classifying, jjanalyzing / and evaluating. 
Writing can thus serve as a useful tool! -for teaching students various 
thinking skills — skills* that are a time-honored objective of our ele- 
mentary school curricula. 

The remaining chapters in" ; this book attempt to articulate this 
rationale. Ufrey should be read, however, with several carats in mind. 

First, fwe have electee! to emphasize "the writing process and its 

* " t 

component skills. Throughout these pages we ^fefer to the 'writing process 

%r J " ' 

and to the various stages of this process which should pe familiar to 

elementary educators. Specialists in writing generally r djLvide the writ- 
ing process into three major phases. These phases, or j stages, are 



usually known as (1) prewriting, (2) .writing (or composing), and (3) Re- 
writing (pr revising). Each stage is sL part *af the overall process by * 
which a writer creates^ and produces jL piece o^ writing. Although each 
person's writing process is unique / and varies ' with^both the writep: and 
the writing task, most children g^treYally* mov,e through these three stages 
when they writeC^* / „ 

We believe that children yrteed "to be introduced to the writing process 
by classroom teachers through direct instruction. The resulting awareness 
of the process can help young writers to organize their thinking and com- 
municate their ideas ?hor£ clearly to others. Children will then # be able 
to use their understanding of £he process when' they write independently 
of the teacher. - . 

Prewriting activities are. designed to help* children generate, expand, 
and focus % ideas developed from their own backgtound experiences or from 
such ^stimuli as objects, books, tj^gs, animals 1 , and* resource^ peoplfe. 
These activities $l1sg help children to understand* the purpose of writing 
and t;o identifV ,an audience. When students are working independently, 
prewriting activities might include collecting information through read- 
ing, interviewing^- observing, and remembering as well „as experimenting 
with titles and opening- paragraphs and making lists of major ideas, 

* During the composing stage, it is important that children should^be 
given sufficient timA to put their' £deas into written form and opportuni- 
ties to seek'help if\they need it. *A child's first draft, sometimes 
called 2 discovery drift, should be written. without concern for missing 



words and jpis takes iry 



punctuation and spelling . Correcting these 



mistakes, Prevising sentence structure , an4 paying attention to legible 
handwriting are do$e diiring the rewriting stage ^ Whether students are 
working independently oi under the direction oj the teacher, the emphasis 
during l&e composing stage should be on capturing in writing what the 
writer knows or wants to s^y about the* topic. 

Rewriting activities should provide children with opportunities to 

clarify, refine, and raj/ise ideas; proofread; have conferences with the 

j 

teacher,, a partner, o\a small, gr<$up ; and prepare their writing for shar- 
ing. When they ^ate wolking independently, children will develop their 
writing more fully and try to ^anticipate all the reader's questions, with 
attention given to .purpose and audience. ^ y > 



Sharing writing is an essential step ir> the writing process, fdr chil- 
dren, -a/ithough s6me writing Specialists <i<S r\ot include it as a separate • 
stage. | When children shar^ their writings in a classroom Setting, one of 
.the teacher's primary responsibilities is to provide an accepting atmos- f 
phere In which positive sharing will occur. During the sharing process, 
ahildf^jn may read their writings to others, publish their writings in 
school newspapers or book form, display their *jork, and*present their work 
through other creative ways such as dramatizations and on video or audio 
tape. - fc - , * 

Depending on the purpose, message, and content of the work,, a writer 
may go through ot;her operations not listed In this description of the 
writing process. This description is a general one, presented to clarify 
our use of the term throughout this volume. ' It is also important to point 
out that, although all writers move through e#ch stagej,bf this process', a' 
child may move back to an earlier' stage before moving on to' the next; the 
process is recursive rather than 'linear. , 

Second*, we dp not intend* the techniques presented here to be con- 
sidered either, prescriptive or exhaustive. Because of space limitations 
and the embryonic $tate of the art of 'writing * instruction, we cannot hppe 
to include explicit mention of all the techniques that specialists i?ecom- 
melid* in teaching writing'. Instead, we have' chosen to present a limited 
number of techniques in enough detail so that they can be replfcated in 
any classroom. However, it*is important to remember* that many techniques 
other than those presented here exist to achieve the goal we seek. 

' Third* these techniques de not 'stand aldne. they are not presented 
simply as a grab bag of classroom gimmicks. Rather, the teaching tech- 
niques described here exist in a curricular context and are supported by 
considerable research and theory. Thus, we have tried to support these ■ 
techniques with relevant information about research and theory and with 
discussion of the curricular and, teaching context in which they can be 
^developeci and used v Knowledge of some techniques tftat exist and ability 
/to use them are important tools in improving writing in elementary school 
social studies. However, only by knowing how these' techniques can fit 
into school curricula, as well as into daily or unit lessons, and why 
they should be used in* certain ways can we bring about meaningful improve- 
ment in classroom teaching and in student learning as veil. 



■ *Fiitftf/Ly\ this book • does not deal with all aspects of the writing 
process or "all the- important aspect^* of writing instruclioij. We have 
sacrifiped coverage of many fopics.for in-depth focus on a few. Because 
our goal is t<> make classroom writing really possible , we hav£ elected to\ 
go into "pr^ct^caL^letail* about two of the most crucial aspects of writing. 
For studetKs, this crucial factfer is getting started. 1 For teachers, *the 
'critical function ,i^' integrating student writing with social ' studies . 
Obviously, jnuc^i mbrofcguld be included here even about these two 4 topics'; 
this £>ook is simp\^>a start* % Use of the ideas here can actually get. writ- 
ing under way ip' an elementaty sqcial studies classroom. However, for 
anyone who v is, seriously interested in a complete writing program, further 
experimentation *and Vtufy will be necessary. 

Our contributors are strangers neither to elementary education nor 
to social studies teaching. Although as a group they represent the .entiiffe 
range pf 'educators concerned with writing in e^mentar<y scrctal studies — 
including educational researchers, teacher educators, 'principals, and cur- 
riculum specialists — the majority of authors Represented here are class- 
room teachers. Most of the auth^ts^of the articles \Ln Parts II and III • 
^teach in elementary school classrooms and actually' use th& techniques they 
describe. For many of them,/ this *book represents a firs,t attempt at pro- 
fessiprial writing for publication. Their styles vary. However, what 
unites them i$ thaft not only are they describij^jjgta^room-tested social 
studies writing techniques, they are * also. prW^Bj^L what they, are 
teaching — writing. We are pleased to make their articles the -core of 
this book', for we belief that,, they are making an important contribution^ 
to their own professional development as well as to the potential devel- 
opment of those who will read this book. 

These essays are unique. 'Jtiey reveal as much about elementary school 
teachers and about teaching in general as they do about' writing and about 
social'*studies in the elementary school ^classroom. ^So'me relate, highly 
personal experiences, dealihg only implicitly with writing or social 
studies; guidelines *f or teaching writing must be inferred by the reader. 
Other articles explain in some ^detail general writing techniques, . often- 
couched in tetjns of exciting classroom -Wssons, Still other ^rticl&s 11 
describe in great detail — almost prescpiptively — very specific techniques 
for writing in elementary schqol social studies. ^* v 



Most- , of these , articles have** several Characteristics in common.^ " 

First, they indi'c^te .that writing does not st'and as an end in itself in 

. s ' ' • , , " • ■ 

the. elementary school social studies classroom. It is., rather, part ]ot a 

sequence of ^activities designed t(* accomplish goals that may range from 
social participation to knowledge development, learning, skill develop- 
ment, or attitude development — all comnfon social studies goals,. Second, 
these articles acknowledge the importance of prewriting activities as a 
key to effective student writing. Third, they reflect a commitment to 
usinfe writing a tool of social education — as *a device foi; dev-el'oping 
social awatieriess and social interaction skills, for writing itself is an' 
H act of social intercourse, , Finally, these articles speak directly, almost 
personally, to the 'reader; the resulting sense of intimacy— we hope — 
contaunicates 'the enthusiasm the authors 'have for teaching ^writing in 
elementary scfcbol social studies. . 

| Now, to reaffirm our purposes, a few final thoughts: 

- j Unfortunately, studying the techniques and ideas presented here will 
i ^ \ 

riot make .one ipso facto an expert in teaching writing in elementary school 

social studies. However, the study, discussion, classroom use, and g, 

adaptation <*f these idea^ can improve both teaching and student learning'. 

This is the goal' of this book and of its sponsors. 

In xadditioi, we hope that these articles will underscore the point 
/ ■ * 

tht,at,„ altKough language arts is a .significant^ part,, of /the* elementary ' 

^school curriculum, writing skills taught in that subject area must be used 
in other curriculum fields if t they are to have practical value to chil- 
dren. One learns to write in, oisder "to be able to write about spraething, 
and $ocial studies provides the perfect area of the curriculum for using 
this important skill of communication. 

We also hope that these articles will provide a clearer idea of ^the 
importance m of attending to the process of writing as well as tcTthe final 
product. Although , We are only beginning to comprehend the complexity of 
this process, we do understand, some ways ir\ which the pipcess and thus 
the quality of its products can be enhanced through technique^ like t those 
described here. 11 0 
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Finally, /we hope that tliese articles clarify ways to use writing as 
a* tool for helping children learn *to think more clearly. For both chil- 
dren and teachers, Writing 4 can be a valuable 4 tool for learning, and writ- 
in^ in social studies, can be^ a means to this end as- well. as an end in 



itaelf . 
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WHAT 'CHILDREN ARE TELLING US . ABOUT WRITING 



1. ^ Let me begin writing eatly because I have 
something to say that's important to me. 

2., Give me time to get: started because ' 
writing can't be rushed. 

*3. \et me write about what I know and about 
what I want to know. 

4. Let me write for many audiences. 

5. Let me write for many purposes and' in 
many forms. 

t 6. i,et me talk with you and others about 
my writing. 

7. Let me revise before editing. 

8. Let me publish what I write. 

9. Respect what I have to say/ in my writing. 
10.* * Write with me. 



15 
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integrates the two areas and presents specif ic /implications for the study 
and teaching of writing. Although the, article written by Caro'l Vukelich 
and Joanne Colder* was published eatlier in Childhood Education , it is so 
relevant to the purpose of this volume' we elected to republish it here, 
Vukelich and - Golden* examined what research in general reveals about begin- 
ning writers; their; report^suggests numerous important implications for 
teachers^ Bob GilstrapV chapter reports what some elementary school 
teachers around the^counttfy are currently doling with writing in the socilfr 

studies. Finally, -Susah'^lorio atid Joyce Howard Frank describe in detail 

^ *, 

how ^gne teacher's use of writing in elementary school social' studies 
illustrates the finings igt writing research. The implications of each 
report for teachers are significant. - 

Considerable other;, research on writing exists. References to some 
of this research can'Jre found in the bibliography of ERIC resources which ^ 
concludes, this book. > f V 
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I. RESEARCH ON THE-TEACHING OF WRITING 

As noted in the prologu 1 ^ 4 educators know more about how youngsters 
write and how to help 'them impr&{e their writing than is t usually acknowl- 
edged in classroom practice o r r inXschool curricula. Research continues 
to add* to this store ^of knowledge at\ro increasingly rapid rate. In this 
section we present a. sampling of research's on writing in the elementary 
grades.. * , 

Delving^ into the ever-growing storehouse of research about student 
writing may not at first appear to satisfy a classroom teacher's almost ' 
insatiable desire to* know "how. to N do it" in his or*fter classroom tomorrow 
toorning. Yet examination and study of this research are essential' for 
determining not only what one csta do productively in\a classroom setting 
but . also why certain things ought to be don'e at certaiij points by way' of 
instruction. Whether one starts with this quick sampling of research or 
skips ahead to 'Parts II and III of this book, to returti to this part 
later, is not important; however, it is essential to study the results of 
this Research at some point prior t6 deciding what to do in a specific 
Classroom situation. 

t 1 * ' ^ 

The three articles included here are intended only to alert teachers 

to the kinds and amoufit of research that' exists on children s writing. 

Follow-up examination of the studies or sources c£ted in each article will 

be useful » to educators who wish to explore in greater depth what 

researchers are finding out about how youngsters learn to write and about 

what is \nvolved in the wr^tifig *process . / - ^ 

The articles that follow move from a survey of research in writing 

to a survey of classroom practice in the use of writing in elementary 

schpol social studies and finally' to a specific classroom stydy that 
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1. • THE DEVELOPMENT OF WRITING IN YOUNG .CHILDREN: A REVIEW OF WE LITERATURE 

By Carol Vukelich and Joanne Golderv ' ^ / 

* i 

Recent research in writing has shifted in emphasis from analysis of 
the written product to investigation of the writiifg process, in focus 
from the writing of older children to the writing of younger children, 
and from an emphasis qn studying how children acquire the tool of writing 
(handwriting) to an* ft effort to determine how young children acquire an 
understanding of writing as a means of communication^ The findings of 
these investigations have direct implications for how the cla^room 
teacher should approach the teaching of writing with young children. The * % 
following sections summarize these findings and identify implications for 
the classroom teacher. ' 

* 9 

The Writing Process . 

Research Qn the writing process reflects an importarit shift from a 
focus on *ttye written product to a focus on the Writing, process. Many * , 
recent researcher's have categorized %he writing process according to 
three stages: V rewr i t i n 8» writing (or composing), and rewriting.* 

— The prewriting stage involves preparation £or writing and includes 
intention, planning, and organization. Essentially, the writer thinks 0 
through the' writing task, ( 

— The composing stage is characterized by the actual writing of the 
text, whJ^ch 'invo^ffes a complex process of developing the topic and making 
a number of decisions about forrti and content. During this stage, the 
writer does not write contintrousiy; he or she pauses, rereads what has ^ 
been written, and rewrites. Research indicates that different patterns 
are evident in good and 'poor writers at this stage* Gpod writers have 
morfe pauses, which are used for* the planning, reorienting, and revising 
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'of the writing, while less-able writers have fewer pauses which are less 

2 

purposeful; fojr example, glancing around. 

—In 'the rewriting stage the writer rewrites, alters, confirms, or 
develops his or her writing. 

$ 

/Development of Understanding *pf Written language N 

In their efforts to discover when children develop an understanding • 
of written language, researchers have sought to determine at what age 
children demonstrate understanding of the graphic form of written language 
and when they demonstrate understanding of writing as a -jn^ans of communi- 
eating with an audience* 

# * 

• At least three recent studies found th^t young , nonreading children 

** r ^ 

had acquired some basic understanding about the graphic form of written 

language. While it appears that 3-yearjotfds can distinguish pictures from 

writing^ they cannot discriminate between a word and single letters , 

consonant clusters; vowel clusters, woyds with disoriented letters, and 
3 

abbreviations. According to researchers, this skill of discriminating 

words from nonwords does not appear until sometime between the ages of 5 

4 . * w 

and 6. . 

A component of the research by Graves, Sowers, and Calkins , as 

reported by Calkins, * focused on when children demonstrate understanding 

< J • ■ 5 \ 

of ^writing, as a means of communication. Their research suggests, th^t 

. children f s early writing 'efforts resemble play in that there is no plan- 
ning and no goal. v Onl"^ later, with the onset of concern for conventions 
(for example, correct punctuation and spelling and proper letter forma- 
tion) , do children evidence development towafed writing as a means of 
communicating f with an eventual audience. Children at this stage show 
their understanding of writing as a means of .communication through 
(1) Wanting the paper to be legible f (2) choosing topics on the basis of* 
audience, (3) being concerned with correctness ^nd conventions, (4) an- 

ticipating audience response and needs, and (5) looking back on the writ- 

. 6 > * 

ing . 

Acquisition of Writing Skills , ; 

Several researchers — Graves, Calkins, Wheeler, and Clay — have 

L , * . - . V 

examined the behaviors children demonstrate* as they acquire skill in 

7 ' s 

writing. Through videotapes, observation notes, and photocopies of" 
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children's writing*, Graves and Calkins reported the following generaliza- * 
tions abbut* young writers : 
*' ."^h? stages 0 of writing (prewriting, writing, and rewriting) are 

t evident ' in first-grade « children* although tt^ere is considerably 'less* 

i ewritlng at thi.s *age . 

, — As children try writing with more^ complexity, they 'give less atten- 
tion to syritdx,* selling, and punctuation. *~ 
r '* * — When choosing a .topic to write about, first-graders typically 

choose to write a narrative. v 

1 > * -rChildren do not always begin with a clear idea of &hat they will 

' % 4 » 8 \ 

^ytite about. / " ' 1 ' . 

— Children progress from ( putting titles under drawings, to writing 

septences that label their artwork, to 'writing more as printing becomes ' 

easier. » a. 

x f 
— By grade 2 most children have progressed from letters to words and 

I from words to phrases and episodes, characteristically liiiked together by 

9 • • * 

a string of ands . ' ^ 

Calkins^ s work lends support to the earlier work* by Wheeler, who. 
reported 'that children's writing progresses from scribbles to designs to 

pictures, and then*to letters, words in isolation, word phrases, and words 

, * LO - . " . 

♦ * in sentences . A » » , 

) ' 1 

Clay developed one of the more detailed analyses of young children's 

11 * * . ' . 

writing. In observing ,the Writing of^-year-olds in New Zealand, Clay 

rtoted 11 general principles and concepts in the writing of young children. 

At varying points, children demonstrated awareness that writing 'was a y , 
i ' - • 

sign, that it carried a jnessage, and that it had certain conventions such 

y as spacing. Clay discovered that children experiment with writing, 'test- 
ing flexibility of symbols, making inventdries of what they know,/ger^r- ' 
ating lines with a few symbols, and contrasting letters and words. 

Beginning Spelling Strategies 

Because strategies u^ed by young children to spell ace integral 
^ component^ of the beginning writing process, any summary of recent litera- 
ture on acquisition of # writing skills in-young children would.be incom- 
plete without a section on^early spelling strategies. 

Sirrce 1970 a number of researchers have indicated interest in chil- 
^ ^ dren's beginning' spelling strategies* Charles Read is known for signifi- 
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tributions to* this area". By observing early wri't&rs, Read found 
e children began, writing as young as age 3*s, usually before they; ^ 
'could /read j but after they had learned conventional names for letters/ of 
the alphabet. Read found, tfH-at young children spell According to their 
own perceptions lof the phoneme/grapheme correspondences, which are dif- 
fermt from adult perceptions. Children spell .according to the point of 
articulation of the sound* This leads to .pattern^ that include omitting 
meaial nasals (boppie/bumpy) , using dh and j_ in place jof - t_ and d[ before r_ 
(onray/tray; jragn/dragon) , and switching lax voxels j*(fes/fish) . Read 



identified at least six patterns in childten's invented spellings which 
reflect their systematic and logical ^approach to spelling* 



Subsequent investigations by Beers, Henderson et al . , Sorenson and 
/ Kerstetter, Gentry, and Beers and Beers have extended the u$e- of Read's 

y „ . 13 

strategies to children of various ages and f roawVairious environments. 
Accumulating evidenc6\ strongly suggests that changes in spelling strate- 
gies used by childr/n occur sequentially and systematically over an 
extenSed period^of time. The^ pattern* according* to Beers and Beers, 
appears to be affected by the child's level of cognitive development 
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rather th^n by the reading or spelling instructional procedures employed 
in the classroom. 

Influence of the Environment 

It could be hypothesized that children's understanding- of the writing 

process may be influenced by their exposure to writing in their environ- 

ment . A study fyy Lavine strongly suggests that ,t he opportunity to observe 

prtnt is important to children's understanding of the graphic form of 

written language.^ Mexican children from a nonprint-oriented environment 

were less abljjf' to discriminate pictures from writing that Mexican children 

from prinj-oriented envir6nments . * To date, this is the only study .to 
» 

report on the effect of the cultu^aX environment on the waiting process. 

Likewise, studies that explore the effect of writing in the home 
environment on understanding of the* writing ^p^ocess and development of 
waiting skills are few in number. Those which have considered the role 
of parents in early writing indicate that early writers observed family 
members engaged in writing activities and had books and materials avail- 
able to them. In addition, many of the parents responded to questions 

* i 
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about wtiting. Few parents engaged in direct instruction, and most 
maintained that children picked up writing on their own.* 

Graves examined writing role models in the school environment and 

* \ * 18 

'discovered that children \ftave few 'models in school. He contended that, 

teachers do not perceive themselves as writers and that they do not see 

the significance of role modeling in writing. It appears that educators 

not only do not perceive the importance of writing with children, they 

also do hot recognize the impottance of providing children with oppor- 

19 ' 
ttmities to write ♦ ^Indeed, Shanahan reported that the teachers^Ln his 

survey indicated confusion about? their role in writing and in instruction 
20 



in writing , 
Implications for Teachers 

The majority oft research findings reported in this article dat?e from 
1970. Though research in the development of writing in young children is 
in the early stages, the accumulating data have these important implica- 
tions for the classroom teacher: 

— Focus' on the writing proces's f rather than on the written product, 
and eAphasis on the three stages of writing should affect the classroom 
teacher's work with children. 

— Teachers will want to provide., children with opportunities to engage 
in appropriate activities during all three stages -of writing. 

— Children jnust be provided with time and guidance to* permit plan- 
ning of the writing. 

— Rethinking during the writing stage should be encouraged; tljoae 
should be allowed for reflection and decision making. 

— Because rewriting is an integral component^'of theKnriting process, 
evaluation of the product should be a joint teacher/chi,ld effort. 

~||&i^^eii should be provided with opportunities t>o rewrite or revise 

their products. ~ * " 

* y ' 

— An effectto* ^tfcao&er wi^l provide time for all three stages to 
occur naturally in the classroom and wiJ.1 guide children in development 
of all thSee kinds of writJhg skills. 

« r If, as research indicates, very young children's awareness of the 
writing process is that Writing is play without goal or planning, then 
teachers must proyide young children with opportunities to engage in 
writing as pj^iy behavior 3 *. In essence, recent literature is suggesting 
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that teachers whose current beginning writing activities emphasize the 
teacher in the role of scribe, with children merely copying the written 
message, lieed to expand the writing , activities provided for childreru^^ 
Children need opportunities to-think^and wr^te independently. For most 
early childhood teachers, this approach represents a significant deviation, 
from their current practices. As children progress in the- primary grades, 
emphasis on correctness and conformity to standard conventions (for exam- 
ple, letter formation, spelling, and i orm)\should be delayed until the 
children develop t an understanding of writing as a means of communicating 
with an audience. Even, when f it becomes appropriate to introduce writing 
wi?h conventions, the teacher will want the children to do the revising, 
with some guidance and assistance.* ~— — ^ 

In evaluating children f s written products and interpreting early 
writing behaviors, it is important for teachers to know that young chil- 
dren progress from writing as /play 1 to writing as a means of communication; - 
that they progress 4 from scribbles to designs, then to pictures, letters, 
wprds, phrases, and finally sentences; ai\d that in acquiring writing 
skill^ they demonstrate certain principles. Knowing what behaviors to 
expect of children will Help the teacher * support and foster children's 
natural development of writing skills. 

Current findings on beginning spelling strategies challenge teachers 
tq -re think their approach to the teaching of spelling. Data suggest that 
children test out their own system of* matching letters and sounds when 
they attempt to spell and that they will learn adult spelling patterns if ^ 
they are given pany experiences with the written language. Hence, rather 
than direct instruction in ^spelling, young children should be given ' 
numerous opportunities to test out their sound/symbol generalisations, to 
revise Jthelr generalizations, and eventually to acquire adult spelling 
patterns through a natural pfocess. 

It appears that .exposure to writing is* a critical component in the 
development of writing abilities. In home, school, and cultural environ- 
ments, 7oung children need opportunities to observe print. The teacher 
will want to prepare a classroom for young children with signs, labels, 
messages, books, and pther written materials — an environment rich in 
dppoAunities to observe print. Further, the teacher will want to alert 
parents to the importance of the role of writ,terf messages in acquiring an 
understanding of the written language* \ 



In addition td viewing samples of print, young children' need oppor-* 
tunities to observe family members and teachers who are engaged in writ- 
ing activities. % Teachers and parents must perceive themselves as writers 
and serve as tfri^ing models for children in classroom, or Tioifte. This is 
one way that teachers and parents can demonstrate the purpose of writing 
as a^commutiication tool. < 

When' provided with written materials, parents who engaged' in writhing 
-Activities, and parents who answered their questions * st>ra6 children 
learned to write without direct instruction. Perhaps teachers ,need~to 
question the amount of time spent in direct instruction ±jx writing in 
relation to the amount of time children are provided with instruction 
through observation of writing models. ' 1 • 

In summary, recent research in , the 'development of writing skills has 
many important implications for teachers. A knowledgeable teacher can do 
much .to foster writing growth in young children and to plan a -supportive 
waiting environment for them. 
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/ * 2. WRITING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES; ^ 

S ■ REPQRT OF>A PERSONAL SEARCH ' '/ 

By Robert Gilstrap - . 

„ During the summer' of 1978 I began a personal ('search to learn more 

about how writing was 'being used in^urrient elementary school social-* 

" * 1" * 

studies programs. As a teacher educator whose primary interests are in 

elementary social studies* and -language arts, I was invited tp sex*ve on 
the staff of a summer institute sponsored by "the -Northern Virginia- Writing 
Project, a spinoff of the Bay Area Writing Project. One of mf summer 
responsibilities was ta deyelop a workshop presentation .introducing 
teachers to ways in which writing could be effectively used in elementary 
school social studies. - 

As an initial step-in preparing the workshop, I deyelo'ped a list of 
opportunities for writing in elementary school social studies. To do ' 
this, I first reviewed the course guides, lesson plans, and textbooks that 
I had recently used with my students and listed the types of writing I 
was encouraging them to include in their social studies units. I then 
reviewed other recent undergraduate social studies methods textbooks in 
my professional library to discover whaf additional writing activities 
could be added. Finally, I interviewed several elementary school teachers 
to get their reactions to the list of activities I was developing and their 
suggestions. 

As I reviewed my list of writing activities, I disdovered that all 
* of them could be classified under one of the general phases of a unit of 
instruction, which are: (1) planning and initiating, (2) gathering infor- 
mation, (3) using and sharing information, anil (4) culminating and eval- 
uating. As a handout for my presentation, I developed* a list of the most 
commonly recommended activities under each of these -phases (see Figure 1) \ 
This list documents the many opportunities that exist to invdlve ^children 
in meaifcirfgfui writing activities in elementary school social studies. 
Although writing, was not viewed by many of the writers of texts for' 
teachers or for children as of primary importance in a good social studies 
program, most* authors did include some writing activities . /As one might 
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v - • , Figure 1 

RECOMMENDED SOCIAL STUDIES* WRITING ACTIVITIES 



Planning and' Initiating 

-^-completing preassessment * , - 
.exercise" and tests 

-r^fqreparing. contracts * 

— developing questions to be 
''answered during the unit 

— 'doing initial feta gathering 
for the purpose of determining, 
what to study 

—Aeparing questionsVf or a 
resource person who* will 
help initiate the unit 

Using and Sharing 

— writing teports 

* — writing 'plays apd stories 

— developing scripts for 

slide /presentations • * * 

< — developing learning 
v centers . 

— preparing bulletin boards, 

— writing dialogue £or cartoons 

— making maps 

— prepajgfam time lines 

— making cn»ts k tr 

— writing book revij 



2. ' Gathering Information . - 

< ! . 

' — taking notes 

—summarizing \ * 

*. ^r-outjLining 

— observing and describing 

— recording answers to interview 
questions " ■ 

I * 

— keeping diaries and logs of 
reactions and insights 

— writing 'letters for information 
Culminating and Evaluating 

y I 

—developing personal summaries 
. of progress to accompany 
fi ~*~" children's work (e-,g,, "Things * 

I've Learned" booklets) 

i i 

t x — .drawing conclusions from the! 
tinit 

! J 

--responding to problem situations 
related to the content of the unit 

— selecting questions for future 
units' or; basis of knowledge | 
gained from this one 

— listing, defining, and responding 
to questions'. - I 



—developing historical newspapers, 
/diaries, .and letters 

— writing lyrics to song? ~ 

— footing itineraries for imaginary 
, trips . - ' 



4 — using checklists &nd rating 
N scales* for self-evaluation 
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expect, however, the -emphasis on reading was much greater than ttie empha- 
*sis on ^Lting. x 

During tHe last week of the summer institute, I finally had thet 
opportunity to giye my presentation. 4 I shared my findings from the £arly 
• part of my*^ search with the tea4hers and gave them tl(e opportunity to share 
with me soijae of the specific activities th^t they had found successful. 
I asked them ^to complete five-by-eight-inch cards on which they described 
their rig§t effective writing activity in the* arerf of social studies. We' 
shared these^during the workshop, and most of the activities mentioned 
fell under the ^frird ca^egorj| on my chart.' I asked them if I could have 
their cards so I could use them during* future workshops. Most of the 
. teachers' were pleased to share their ideas, with me. . 

■ % • 

Because of the interaction among teachers which I had planned' as part 
of the workshop, thC presentation was well received, and I was asked to 
condufct the workshop several times during the following year. B Each tinte 
I asked the teachers to complete pards,/ and each time category three j 
appeared to be the one most. of ten mentioned as I read through the cards. 

In the fall of 1*979, I wa& asked^ to present my workshop on writing 
in the elementary school social studies at a st^te social ^studies weekend 
conference, and again the cards were distributed and effective uses of '* 
writing were recorded. 

On^ Monday morning when I returned to jay. university office, I pulled 

out .the stack of index cards that I had collected at the state' meeting 

and placed it on my work table. As I read throjb^fr the. new set of cards,* 

I sorted them into four stacks,* one f ojr , each of the # categories on my 

chart. Again one stack was nptiGeably thicker— the one m for phase three, 

using and sharing information. 'My informal study of elementary^teachers 

in Virginia was c^aarly revealing that, when asked to identify the most 

effeci^e writing -activity involving social studies, approximately 75 

perce^^ described an acfivity^hat took place near the end of a unit .of 

instruction. On the basis of the research *that I had done in preparing 
0 

the list of writing opportunities for my ^workshop handout, this seemed to 
be a tfery oarrow use of writing. I was curious to know whether this 
limited use of writing was typical of teachers in other parts of the 
nation, so I decided to e*xpand my local search by doing a national survey 
of teachers. I selected as my sample for the survey thc&e elementary 
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teachers who participated in summer institutes of the National Writing 
Project. -< . 

M> f test step was to write to the direct$>r£ of all of the National 
Writing Project sites. At that time th6re more than 70." I gave each 
director a description of my study and asked for a* list of: all the ele- 
'mentary school teachers who had participated in summer institutes since 
the projects began. As a result of these requests, I received more than 
300 names. / N * 

I then wrote to* these 'teachers asking them to complete a question- 
naire which included the following major requests: * \ 

1. .In an average week, how much time' is spent on writing activi- 
ties in your social studies program? . '^^^ 

2. In general,, what kinds of Writing activities do you use in or 
plan for your clkss in the area of sodlil studies {research reports, book 
reports, interviews, etc.)? 

3. Describe in detail the social studies writing activity that you 
have found to be most effective wit^your children. (This should.be a 
description pt one of the types of activities listed under question 2. 
If available, atgtch a sample assignment or work sheet,) 

, The enthusiasm— for writing expressed by many who responded was amaz- 
ing. Sixty-four teachers completed the questionnaire and enclosed notes 
related to their interest in the results of the study as well as samples ' 
of children's ^ writings and artwork. By the sparing of 198^ v my office was 
filled with evidence that a great deal of writing was going on in ele- 
mentary school social studies — at least in the classrooms of teachers who 
had been involved in the # National Writing Project • During the summer, I 
completed my analysis of all the responses to the three major questions. 

In reviewing the responses to jpjestJfcn 1, which asked about the 
amount o£/-*time spent on social studies writing activities during an 
average week, I learned that the average among the 64 teachers who 
respoaded was 30 minutes per week. The responses ranged from "one-quarter 
hour" (two responses) to "five seven hours a week in social studies as 
broadly defined" (one response). Quite a range! Although eight of the 
teachers were unable to determine how much 1 time they actually spent on 
social studies writing activities because of the integrated nature of 
their curricula, the most-f requently nfentioned response (10) wasf^'one hour 
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a week." 'Tlfe second-most-f requently , mentioned response (6) was 
"one-half hour." .Of the 64 teachers who responded^ to v the survey, only 5 
indicated that their students did either no writing or very Uttle 
writing in tjie social studies. ' * 

The ^responses to question 2, which asked the teachers to identify 
the general kind's of social studies writing activities they used, revealed 
a varied set of writing opportunities that could be classified under all 
four 'categories/ By the time that I had analyzed "all of the survey forms, 
I had a list of 102 distinctive social studies activities that involved 
Writing. * The most frequently mentioned (33 responses) some for^of * 
. research paper or repl^t.. The next highest (14 responsesj^pas book 
reports. JReceiving five or more responses were letters, poems, para- 
graphs, sftort plays, stories, interviews, class notes/ diaries, outlines, 
summaries of material read, essays, and essay questions. * 

I then classified each distinctive activity -under the four cate- * 
gories mentioned earlier, using my original list as a guide for place- 
ment.^ My; tally sheet looked like this:. - ♦ 

1. v * planning and initiating: 1 response , 

2. ^ -Gathering information: 19 response?. 

3. Usin| and sharing information: 70 responses 

4. Culminating and evaluating: 12 responses 

These results surprised me because I had carefully worded the sefcond 
question so that those responding would have the opportunity to develop a 
li?t of* activities that" would reveal the range of writing in their class- 
rooms. Again, the "using and sharing" category dominated the responses. 
These results supported ,the informal study that I had done during my, 
workshops in Virginia, which had revealed that writing activities falling 

und£r th*s s classification are the ones most often associated by elemen- 

* ■->. 
tary school teachers with social studies. 

I ajftulH point out,, however* that the list of 102 activities which 
emerged., from; the answers to this question included 54 activities that 
were not on the xhart that I developed. 1 have listed some of these here: 

— "We do a complete genealogy workup on each child. They con- 

elude by writing a letter to their oldest known relative— 

<bringitf£ them up to date on the family." (fourth grade) 

« • i . . 
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—"Writing questions and answers as a reyiew of material ♦ 
studied. This is used in a game called 'Stump thV Panel 1 in 
preparation for a test." (fifth grade) 

--"News xeports and ' commentaries that are aired on our school 4, s 
closed-oircuit TV station. M (third/fourth grade) 

-*- ,r I plant questions in bottles and jars all around the roojn 
before our day starts. The questions are about our current 
social studies unit. As children discover tjiem, they open 
. thAi, read the question, and write a -response for me. 11 

Xfirst grade) " 

* * 

--"Writing activities for a simulation are popular in my room. 

One example would be writing a script for a TV interview 

show with famous characters in U.S. history." (fifth gr< 
— ^Writing brief reviews of movies, books, speakers, field 

.trips." (fdurth grade) ' 
— '^Making and designing posters." (first grade) ' ^ 

—"Writing f What Do You Think? 1 position papers." (fifth grade) 
—"I* assigfc some^ first-person reports, asking students^ to write 

from the viewpoint of a character from our social' studies 
N text." (fourth grade) 
- —"Recipe writing." (third grade)' 

# — "Interviews\of famous 0£ nat-so-f amous people." (fourth 
grade) ^ 

— "We've dofie stories on how it feels to be handicapped based 
on a simulated experiment my students were, involved in 
during whiqh they were fixed up with a hand-Leap for a day." 
(sixth grade) ' * % 

— "We've written 'fre're nfttf so happy with you 1 letters* to the 
secretary of the interior, who wants to lift the ban on A 
importing >whale products as well as other local, state, and 

. national leaders'." (kindergarten) 

— '^Writing advertisements t or inventions (cot*ton gin, telephone, 

•radio)." (fifth .grade) ^ 
— "Writing jokes, riddles, and puns about social studies con- 
tent." (fifth grade) , i 
I next turned to the section of the survey which asked the teachers 
to describe in detail the social studies writing activity that tney 1 
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believed to be most effective and to in?lude* sample assignments or work 
sheets. I first tried to list each- activity a^a separate item, but I 
soon realized that man^ of &the teaqhers had /described their* most effec- 
tive writing activities in such [detail that their descriptions, often 
"included experiences with writing Iwhich couad fall under more than one of 
the four major categories that, I rtad identified. I then decided to 
analyze each description carefully anav^to categorize each of the activi- 
ties under one of the four heading^,. I soon realized that I, needed to 
ad£ a" fifth category for non-unit-related activities. For example, one 
third-grade teacher wrote: "In third"grad£, the students do a*"Very good 
job*of Writing about -their feelings. They are not as inhibited as "older 
children. I ask them to write how they feel when they are happy or sur- 
prised ."\ 

Reading through^ the descriptions of social studies writing activi- 
ties, with the accompanying 'materials and pictures, was a real pleasure. 
It was obvious that some very exciting and effective learning experiences 
involving writing were being provided for children in the se^ classes . ■ 
Several people commented that it was impossible to describe the "most 11 
effective activity, but that they could' describe "an activity that 
worked" — and they did that very well. In -the responses to this question, 
I was . able to see the value given to**writing activities that wenf beyond 
the using and sharing category. 

After I finished reading all the descriptions, my tally sheet looked 
like this: ^ * 

1. - Planning and initiating: 8 activities' 

2. ' Gathering information: 39 activities 

3. Using and sharing information: 43 activities 

4. Culmjttiating and evaluating: 9 activities 

5. - Non-unit-refatad : 4 activities 

Although the nUhber of activities that fall under "Using and sharing 
information" again dominated tf\e results, the responses for "gathering 
information" were very close behind f with 39. "initiating and planning" 
activities and "culminating and evaluating" activities 'almost balance- out: 
eight for the first and nine for the second. Four people mentioned 
activities that from tKeir descriptions could only be classified as npn- 
upit-related . # 
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By the fall of 1981, I* had analyze^ . all my questionnaires. As I 
looked over my summary sheets, I asked myself h "What have I really 
learned from my study, and' how fan I use what ^I/ve learned to help other 
testfthers, especially ffy undergraduate teacher s-in-training?* f 
, ; . t First,- writing J.3 uiid by a Significant number of the" elem|ntary 
school^ social studies teachers who were surveyed* Of the 64 teachers who, 
responded tp my questionnaire,, olBLy 5 indicated^ that they did 'no or-littfe 
writing as part of their sbcial Studies program. 

\- Second, the survey reveals the„ variety^of, social} studies writing' M 
activities that the -teachers use in their social studies programs:" 102 

* ^distinctive activities were tallied. Although I was disturbed to see that 
so many of these activities were limited to ".using ^nd sharing" inf orma- 
tion; when the teachers were asked to describe their most effective 
activities, writing activities that were used % during earlier stages of d 
social studies unit were often identified. 

Finally, even teacrfi^swh&^s^re/ interested in writing and who are ^ 

, * knowledgeable abbut cfi'rrent information related to that process do not 
use writing to its, fullest potential as a, tool for communicating and 
thinking in elementary' school socials studies. ' 

I believe that the results of this study have important implica- 
tions. Future tefchers need to better fcnderstanc^the significant role* 
that writing can play as a tool for communicating and thinking as part of 
an effective social studies program* They need to be acquainted with 
current^ knowledge about how yriting contributes to personal learning, a 
concept that is summarized as follows in a. recent publication from the 

JL / 

National Council of Teachers of English entitled Perspectives on Writing 
2 

in Grades 1-8 : , 

, * » — -» 

Personal learning values of writing stem frotii discovery . a • 

Through seeing personal ideas^ and experiences appear on 

paper, redrafting 4 . what is written to make it more accurate 

or complete, and receiving reader feedback on what has 

been written, a writer expands what is learned from the ■ ■ 

original experience, . Being involved in, and yet in a 

'sens^p detached from, experiences that have been recorded 

on paper encourages ^nsight and discovery. 

Teach'ers-in-training also need to better understand the many oppor- 
tunities, to use" writing^ within a classroom, both unit-related and non- 
unit-related/ Susan Flor'io, codirector of 'the Written Literacy Project 
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at Michigan SXate University and coauthor of the third chapter in this 
book; with hefr colleague, Christopher M. Clark, recently studied the 
writing that is undertaken in a secondfthird-grade cotabinatibn cla,ssr<j£m 
and a sixth-grade classroom. As a result of their study,' Florio and* 
Clark identified the following general functions of writing in the cla«s- 
room: (1) writing to Tcriow-pqeself and others, (2) writing to occup^^ee 
time,- (3) writing tp participate in the community, and (4) writings to 
demonstrate academic competence.. Figure. 2 gives a clearer picture o'f 
these functions. • 

/ Susan Florio and her colleague's have learned through their research 
that a great deal of writing does occur in the classroom and that much of 
it is enabled by teacher thought and action. They point out in their 
preliminary report xplx. "lacking the props' and, constraints of other of/ / 
* the 'basic skill' areas, writing is^often 'invisible 1 as teachers report 
their instructional lives or as researchers seek evidence of 'writing * 
instruction' — or even as children or parents talk about the^ writing done 
in School. Writing in everyday school life may be 'invisible' in the 
sense that talk is invisible in everyday life — it is such a part of day- 
to-day transaction (tests, worksheets, essays, notes, - letters, etc.) that 

3 

it is taken for granted." Their findings appear to support what I have* 
learned tftrotjgh my study of* the use of writing in the elementary school 
social studies curriculum. ^ %^ 

Teacher s-in- training also need moxe opportunities to write J^n ways*' 
that they will be askirig their pupils to write in theis social studies 
classes. -Some authorities believe that^ the most; effective teachers of 
writing are those who are writers themselves and. who -continually use 
writing in ways that their ~ stud&its are expected to do* Teach£rs-in- 
training *need to devfelop confidence in using writing for' many r purposes . 

Finally, future * teachers need Jto become familiar with'*creat3/!/e 
methods such as those described in this bookl Many of the articles in 
this volume were written by elementary school teachers ^who were identi- 
fied thfbugh my questionnaire. Knowing that inservice teachers are 
including effective writing activities in their social studies programs 
should give future teachers the support they need to giye a -higher 
priority to writing in the social studies. 
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1. Indeveloping' this article, I have attempted to use the process 
and format of\aa ."I-Search Paper" as described by Ken* Macrorie, in his 
book Searching Siting ([Rochelle Park, N.J.:*Hayden Book Co., 1980). In 
*aI-Search papex^ the writer tells the story of what he or she did in 
the search andiptludes the following information: (1) what the writer 
knew or dj^ui^rTcnow about the topic when starting out, (2) why the paper 
is being' written, (3) the story of the search, and '(4) wha«las or was 
not learned from the search. 



2. * Shirley Haley-James, Perspectives on Writing in Grades 1-3 
(Urbana, 111.; National Council of Teachers of English, % 1981) , p. 5. y 

? ^3. Christopher M. Clark and Susan Fl&rio, Understanding -Writing in 
School: A Descriptive Study 'of Writing and Its 'instruction in Two Class- 
rooms , final report of the Written Literacy Study (East Lansing, Mich. y 
Institute for Research on« Teaching, Michigan State University, 1981). 
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3. LITERACY AND COMMUNITY "IN THE CLASSROOM: ■ 

A CASE STUDY OF BETTERBURG ' „ 

* • By Susan Florio and Joyce Howard Frank 

In 1977-1978, two researchers from tlie Institute for Research on 

Teaching conducted a, study of ,the teaching and learning of writing in 

Jdyce Frank's second-grade classroom in the small Michigan town of 
1 

Haslett\ These researchers observed Mrs. Frank and her students as they 

2 

engaged in 4 variety of activities ,\many 0 f which involved writing. 
They got to- know the members of the class provided help When asked, 
joined in class activities, made ^gideo tapes of some lessons, and asked 
many questions of both Mrs. Frank and^her students during formal inter- 
views and informal conversations. This article shares some of what was 
learned about the acquisition of written literacy as it takes place in 
Mrs. Frank f s classroom community. What happens here may well.be typical 
of the development of writing as it occurs in second-gsade classrooms. ^ 
Knowing this information can be most useful to "teachers who §re planning ' 
to use writing in elementary school social studies. 

Setting the Scene 

To get to Mrs. Frank^ second-grade classroom, you must travel to 
the m small community of Haslett, Michigan. ? This town of nearly 7,000 
people is located in the shadow of the state capital and Michigan State 
University. Although some of the residents* are farmers, most of the 
children in Mrs. Frank 1 s room have parents employed in one of the area's 
major activities — state government, education, or manufacturing. 

.Mrs. Frank's students attend the Ralya School, one of the three 
elementary schools in Haslett. The one**story contemporary school build- 
ipg houses about 170 students and contains one room for each grade from 
kindergarten through fifth. Upon entering Mrs. Frank's classroom, one 
encounters yet another small community — one which the children have dubbed 
"Betterburg." " I 

,Ihe members of Mrs. Frank's class "populate Betterburg. They fill 
its civic offices and 4evise its laws. Betterburg contains all the 
components th§t one would expect in a small community — law enforcement, 
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cultural activities, commence, a bank, social welfare, a library, and a 
postal system. 9f course, Betterburg is also a schoolroom, and as such 
-it contains other such standard features as blackboards, desks, and book- 
shelves. But the dominance of the town "is evidenced by the fact that the 
children, when asked upon leaving the room one day to dtaw maps of the 
important things and places in the r<aom, overwhelmingly included each 
aspect of Betterburg. Often the buildings were dtawn in considerable 
detail. 

Literacy and Community: A Brief Review 

Vygotsky has talked about learning to write as the acquisition of a 
"particular system of symbols and signs whose mastery heralds a critical 
turning point in the entire cultural development of the child." Tt?us, 
when we ask questions about the acquisition of written literacy .by chil- 
dren, it can be said that we are asking fundamental questions about both 
the individual psychological development of those children and their 
membership in a community^ The acquisition of systems of signs, and sym- 
bols in speaking, reading, and writing provides stunning examples of the 

interconnections between the growth of the individual and that of society. 
4 

Schwab, for example, in the essay "Learning Community," asserts that 

t 

» 

our beginning personness, as children, consists first of a 
world of perceived^ and felt significances that we have made * 
from things seen. It is when another — adult or child — ± 
signals recognition that we have such a world, seeks to know 
it, and tries to give us a glimpse of his private world, 
that one-to-one community begins. This is done in one and 
only one way7~through speech, by talk. 

Speech and writing are both instances of the use of cultural tools — they 
are systems created and passed on in societies in order for the members 
\f those societies to live* and work meaningfully together.^ - > 

Thinking about writing in this way has implications for its instruc- 
tion in school, * Perhaps teachers fan best serve the acquisition of 
writing by Structuring both^for and with students' social occasions in 
which writing functions meaningfully as connhunication . This possibility 
parallels what we know, about the acquisition of speaking / another complex 
coranulnicative skill. Both research and experience tell , us that spoken 
language is acquired literally "in the doing." Children are welcomed as 
communicators even before their first words are uttered. Early in life," 
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children find that their moves aiyi sounds elicit action from other people 
Children, in effect, practice the use of language not as preparation or 
training for social life but as social life itself.* 

Research *on slanguage acquisition has shown us that requisite gram- 
matical skills are seldom taught directly to children by the adults with 
whcta they communicate, For teachers of writing, an essential lesson from 
research on language Requisition is that even the most flawed and rudi- 
mentary communicative attempts of novices are functional in that ,they 
have social meaning. Critical to acquiring language is the social fact 
that a child's emergent and stumbling efforts are heeded by others. 
Early talk is meaningful by virtue of the child's membership in the 
family, the first community. 

4 

Research in one traditional society where it is possible to separate 

the. acquisition of written literacy from the formal school setting is 

also suggestive about the relation between the process of becoming a 

speaker and that of becoming a writer. Among the Vai in Liberia, where 

literacy in the native language is acquired informally, Goody and other 

researchers have described . the process of becoming literate as one 

6 

directly related to the conduct of everyday life. ,The occasion for 
mastery of written symbols, muc^.ike the occasion for mastery of speech, 
arises in the course of social life Snd is supported by the community in 
which it occurs, People come to write^b^gause, within th&ir community, 
they need to be able to perform <the operations — both public and private — 
that written literacy mak£s possible*^ They need to engage ifi commerce or 
to keep records; they need to* extend 'their social relations over time and 
distance; they need *to mark formally important social occasions; they 
need to remind themselves of the thoughts they have ha4. 

Viewed in this light, conventional expectations about the role of 
formal schooling in the acquisition of writing seems hopelessly out of 
joint with what transpires in traditional society or with the powerful 
language learning that takes place as speech is acquired, in our own 
families. One of the 'distinctive features, 'of a school is that it is 
intentionally special. It is a place set apart by tfie sbciety precisely 
for the transmission of cultural norms thought to "enable adult membership 
in that society. Ironically; however, the special nature of the school 
virtually ensures its isolation from the mainstream of everyday community 
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life in which adults function^ Thus it is not surprising that a defining 
feature of school learning is its abstractness. Principles to be learned 
are isolated from the life situations in which they might be applied. 
Cpmponential skills are isolated for practice and mastery, removed from 
both the complex processes of which they are a par* and the purposes for 
which they might be undertaken. Yet the powerful assumption is made that 
-mastery of such isolated principles and, skills will enhance'' mature func- 
tioning in adult society — that skills will Somehow "transfer" from school 

7 . * 

to everyday life situations. 

But classrooms contain the stuff of community, too, and therein lies 
the potential that writing done in them will be meaningful. Classrooms 
are located -in organized social worlds where meanings are shared and 
values held, and at the same time classrooms individually constitute 
small communities with cumulative histories, scared beliefs, and rights 
-and responsibilities of membership. The learning environment that Mrs. 
Jrank and her students created in the form of Betterbi^| provides an 
opportunity to examine the relationship between literacy and community in 
the social context of the classroom. 

i 

A Closer Look at Jtetterburg fm - 

***".In the early days of the school year^all of the second-graders in 
Hastett study communities as part of their social studies curriculum. It 
is a natural followup to ask the students if the elements of community 
are available in their classroom. If so, would they like to see their 
"classroom become' a town, city, or suburb? Once the to-be-expected chorus 
of approval is voiced, again the natural followup is to explain, that 
towns (cities) arise- as the need £or "them arises. What wiljL be the goal 
for their town? Together the students must plan and write this "goal. 
They must work as city planners to plan their community. What public 
buildings are needed, and where should they be located? Students justify 
their plans by writing statements such as the following: "On m^ plan the 
bank, is at the front [of the town] so everyone can see the robbeVs come 11 
or "The police station is in the back corner so the kids in jail can't 
see what's going on" or "The library "is nexr to the welfare Office because 
if you've got to go to the welfare, you're feeling~bad and a book will . 
cheer you up." * . , -\ ^ 
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„ -Now that v ;th^ planning is dc&er^^B city, founders need t« fibnstruct 
their town.' Again A they need vg«#'-*OTis fim$ letters to carpenters, 
paren4«s; or second-grade alumni ^Sjjrirc hem for fielp in 'the physical 
builditfg 9f tfi comnamity. Mar^r ot^^is .written requests meet with sue 
cess as parents, ftieUds, aod particularly former second-graders lend a 
Tiand in the construction 6r buildings of wood, cardboard, and paper., 
Wheft the buildings are constructed, the students need to learn hpw 
. to use' them. Again they write. .This time letters are sent to civic, 
of fic^als— 'postmasters of Hasleftt and 'the United States, sheriffs, and 
the like. The letters' inquire about the special buildings in wljich • f 
important civfc functions are perfo'rmed. Responses are often accompanied 
by- invitations^to visit and tour the local, post office, police station,, 
or bank.* In addition, the replies students receive are typewritten on 
official embossed stationety. Each reply functions as the, child's own 
private, individual "textbook," teaching the recipient what he or she 
.needs to- know in' order to manage a particular building in the town.' 

„ As these activities are occurring early in the year, other pai^lel 
'activities are going on. The students had .learned earlier in socikl ° 
studies that conmvunities have tuJ.es and .government:^* Their town (ci*t^) 
.needs rules as well, so> the stuctents gleet three bjS Res of 'government — > 
federal, state, and local. Again, written literacy, plays ^an impdrtant 
*paxX * n the establishment, of community. Campaign speeches* are written 
and \lections are held. Each child is*^lected to a^office - and will 
receive leadership^ training, again by means of waiting. Hie ndwly elected 
officials t&ke pencils in hand and wr±t& for job training to their" elected 
ounterparts in the governments of the United States, Michigan, and * 
slett. Again, each child receives an impressive letter^ in^reply— but ^ 
is^time the peopjj^writing to them are people 'whom ttiifFhave read and 
heard about! Governors, mayors, senators, and secretaries *$f state write 
informative letters tjfcat topically also include booklets,, pictures,* auto- 
graphs, and materials that the students can u^ In their "own of ficial 
capacities; for example, badges, firefighter . or postal worker hats, 
sheriffs'* patches, and decals*, . Some requests for information motivate 
telephone: calls from such Washington 'dignitaries as the .United States 
treasurer and cabinet Secretaries. Other requests f itfd^heir way into 
the local newspaper as a result of contacts to the paper* from tile judges, 



legislators, or other officials to whom the children have written. StiU 
* * * ^ «■ v ^ 

*oth£rs result in personal visits to the classroom from members of govern- 

ment $ ' , ^ 

^By this time the town has cqme -to life, but the, students 'still need 

rules* or laws. Each student* writes a bill for a proposed rule that may 

« 

be necessary &r li£e in t^ie classroom^ town, .legislative sessions are 
held by the nroly elected of f icials, 'and the bills are amended and become 
laws.^ This ^activity provides stents* the* opportunity to ^liberate 
about community norms and reach consensus on the ways to express them. 

' It culminates in the rendering of the rules "official," by^heir codifi- 
cation in public, written form. 

"Betterburg needs employees " for its various civic^and commercialJB 
activities, so tjae students write advertisements, for the town's jobs and 
Jf ill out applications to be hiifed for 1 them. Once hired and gainfully 
"emplo/ed" -as florists, clerks, store manager, janitor/ pollution 
inspector, paint foreman, banker, and the like, the students are paid' with 

^thfe 'town currency. The town^p functioning now, and stiltl the writing 
continues. E$ch citizen's '"job tr includes record-keeping. The sheriff 
and polide chief need to fill out the police blotter as they" enforce the 
community's l^ws. JThe social we}fare # director needs to keep a record of 
the money given out. The postmasV^i^eeds to schedule }ier 'workers to sort 
and deliver the large amount of mail- sent anc| Received through the^Better- 
burg post office* . Bankers keep advanced records* of financial trans- 
adtions. The township clerk registers voters, oversees town- voting, and 

f 

records election results. " 

With the Betterburg post of f ice miow *irr working order, students cor- 
respond with each other, with other ^students ±y the school, and wittT 
family members* tetters are written ^uring free-time periods, when work 
is completed, on rainy recesses, or at home in the evenings. Despite the 
^Eact that this is an unsupervised, unrequired writing - activity ^:he output 
is large. Children write acq^^re, from, two to ten letters per night to 
place 'In the post office for delivery the next morning. They 'are 
rewarded for their efforts when they receive a local reply from a class- 
-mate, "outstate" mail from another student in the school, or even a letter 
|j^|hrough the U.S.- mail from apparent, relative, or neighbor* , 
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\ Letter writing of all sprts can be observed almost daily over the\ 

months of Betterburg's existence, and when the children were interviewed 

at the end of the yeaf about .their activities by researchers, the only 

writing activity on which they commented in detail was that of writing 

letters. The following excerpt's from the interviews are illustrative: 

v f ' "* ... 

Interviewer: I want to know about all_the things you* 

wrot^ this year* 

% Student, 1: Yeah, we wrote people to come to our store. 

Student 2:* Letters. 

Student 3: Oh, yeah. We wrote to our moms and dads 
and wrote to kidS in our class. ^ 

Student 4: Our post office would get mail. 

Additional ev id enc? of the importance of letter writing in v this 
classroom community can be found in the facts that the post office was 
among the places most frequently shown on students 1 classroom maps £bd 
/ that the mailboxes — both the one outside the post office and thos£ ' 
fastened to the children's desks— were included ifi^maps made by well over 
half the students. Finally, when Mrs. Frank and the students recorded 
the history of Betterburg in their yearbook, the text" consisted almost 
entirely of the letters which had been written during the town l s exist- 



ence 



Eventually Betterburg develops commerce. When the students decide 
to have factories and a store, th6y write to companies asking to buy 
materials wholesale. One persuasive letter written to a games manufac- 
turer requested that^ames be purchased at wholesale prices for sale in 
the Betterburg store. In addition, the commerce of Betterburg requires a 
^ b t ank loan to raise money for the initial purchase^ of wholesale goods. 
/Once again the students find themselves in transaction with tfce adult 

r world by .means of *the written word. 

o 0 
Many other., types of writing accompany and enable commerie % in Better- 
burg. To advertise ^ the Betterburg store, students write jingles 'for 
posters, handbil^ and a variety of different types of ads, including 
radio ads that rely solely on "word pictures" to convey their -messages, 
television ads in which the students mus^t decide what to' show arid 
describe, § and newspaper $ds where illustration is an important part of * 
the message. They also prepare speeches for presentations to groups or 
to individuals in the Community, along with tetters of invitation and* 
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thanks. ' At a local department store, they are trained in sales by a store 
executive *s an employee would, be. They then write sample sales talks 
describing the value of their products following the outline he has given 

them. • * 

The citizens of Betterburg are civic minded. Their efforts in , 
Haslett havej^re suited in traffic lights,, planter boxes, sidewalks! even 
the beginning of a cleanup of a ^nearby lake and recreation are^- A 
, proclamation written by the students tp a local drain commissioner, honor- 
ing his efforts in the lake cLeanup, was read- and presented to the 
official, by the citizens of Betterburg at the ceremonies marking t^? start 
of the dredging of the lake . 

When students can write letters and, as a result, see a sidewalk 
where there was not one befor^^: instigate the placement of a planter on 
a bare, and ugly street corner, they may have learned a lesson about the 
" power of written expression and about their own power and social responsi- 

bility. 3a "^S" 

<fc * . \ * i . V ' 

M^j • > 4 * 

Lessons from Betterbi£r|; ' - M y# 

The celebrationof' Skmrndnity^ in 'Mrs, Frank f s classroom in the form, 
of Betterburg appears to T>e related powerfully to the practice of writing 

- yf ' / 

as an expressive activity in^jiveral ways. Betterburg affords immediate 
and explicit sharing of clfa^s membership to the students. As such, t>he 
town "requires wrftten recordS^^ that experience. The classroom town' also 
provides, as we have seen ^Lri the example of Jihe letters to manufacturers 

* 1 * it " 

and civic of f icftaltfi tM occasion for students to venture outside the 
classroom walls 'intor the 'wider adult community. This movement is* a chal- 
lenging <one for the noifice writer — one that requires diligence' and a pur- 
pose^ Jit constitutes,, in the words of Elsasser and John-Steiner , a 
"critical shift in .the consciousness of the Earner, a shift of attention 
Ptrom an immediate audience that stores the learner/ s experience and frame, 

* of reference to a larger, -abstract, and unfamiliar audience. 

* f* * 

*The essential lesson for writing instruction that can be drawn fron) 
Betterfcurg is virtually the same lesson that can be drawn from* the obser- 
vation of first laff|uage acquisition or from the recent studies** of the 
acquisition of cognitive skills in traditional societies* % The /lesson is 
^ot pimply that st&lls are seldom taught directly in Such contexts by ; 
those already, expert in their use, but, more important that even the most 

•f g 
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rudimentary attempts of novices are take 0-" to have social functions. 
Critical to acquiring communicative skills is the condition that a chilclis 
emergent and stumbling efforts are heeded by others, and that early , 
attempts at expression are meaningful by virtue of the, child's membership 
V in a ^oramiAiity. ItTTJetterburg, the most complex of writing activities — 
and .the ones in which the most time is spent — transpire outside of the 

direct teaching of skills. We observe instead considerable practice of 

i 

writing as it is done for community purposes. Gradually, by means of such 
. practice, the children approximate the fully matured forins, with remedia- 

tion being applied rarely and only as it skrves to enhance each child's 

expressive intentians. * 

Betterburg is nojt an extracurricular acTtv^ty, nor is it a "frill" 
^in the school's busy day: 0 It %b* the social content within which academic 

learning happens meaningfully. To be sure, a part of 'each day in Mrs. 

Frank's room is spent in. the direct instruction of various skills involved 

in writing. But it is writing in use that occupies the foreground of 

^student attention and action. If it is t likely, in Scribner and Cole's 

words, "that 'there are some informal, everyday situations showing one" or 

9 

another feature of school learning," it can perhaps be hypQthesized as 
• well that, to the extent that any classroom constitutes a small community 
or transacts with the wider adult world,' there will be features of. 
informal learning within it. Betterburg presents such a situation in 
rather bold strokes, illustrating the enormous (tawer of community in the 
acquisition of functional written literacy. 1 # 
• As children learn to read, write, *and compute in the context of 
Betterburg, they are, reinforced in a variety of wayp. As we have seen, 
writing in Betterburg is reinforced in the following ways: 

• — Letters are written for a purpose, and there is the expectation 
and generally the receipt of a reply. 

* —Many written works are published, either within Betterburg itself 
6r in the wider community. 

— AJ.1 writing is undertaken in the accomplishment of a task, and * the 
tasks may vary in complexity from record-keeping to persuasion. 

Betterburg offers evidence that there are many ways to reinforce 
. student effort antj^ that some of those ways reward students more richly 
because they engender vjj^es and enjoyment of .writing as well as sk 
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mastery. In Betterburg at the sj:art of the year, very few children volun- 
teer to undertake the writing tasks needed to get the town started. But 
within weeks, after the replies /start rolling in r mosrt children are eager 
to write because they knotf that ^something enjoyable and interesting will 
result, f 

Betterburg could not exist without literacy. Every job and -civic . 
office requires both- bookkeeping, of some sort and an opportunity to lead. 
At some point in the course of life in Betterburg, every student experi- 
ences having responsibility for his or her peers. As children lf put on 11 
the social 'roles of Betterburg, they have the opportunity both to shape 
and to be shaped by a social identity. No two Betterburg police officers 
are alike,- for eicample, yet each child who is a police officer assumes* .« 
some aspect of the putative role. For many children, this is a novel 
opportunity to experience personal* growth and social responsibility in 
school. Such* an opportunity to feel p^sonally responsible and powerful, 

it has been a£gued, is integrally related to the acquisition of liter- 

10 " ~^ 

acy. 

Despite the many benefit^ to be derived from such a classroom com- 
munity, the already busy teacWer may wonder about its feasibility. How 
much time does it take? Can it be done in other types of schools and 
communities?^ Is there an essence of Betterburg that can be applied else- 
where without the cardboard buildings? for thbse who wish to try to 
develop a classroom community, the answer is simple. Betterburg is 
infused into the fabric of the day and year. Although great effort is 
required to initiate the town, once it begins, its laws and institutions 
. give it a life of its own. Students share in the record-keeping for their 
own learning; their written work and ttte many letters they receive enrich 
the curriculum — in effect, they take j>n much of the responsibility of the 
creation of their educational materials and documentation of their prog- 
ress which has heretofore been exclusively the function of teachers and 
publishers^ 

The opportunities for curricular integration that Betterburg provides 
are appealing as well in a school day increasingly taxed to include both 
thd basic, skills and many other subjects. When it. is possible to teach 

r* * / 

sociaL 'studies, language arts, and mathematics in the same activity, 
efficiency is ^thieved. And to the extent that we have evidence that 
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language is learned most effectively £n the service of other enterprises 
rather than in isolation, enrichment is possible as well. „ 

Thert' are many aspects "of lijge in^Betterburg which can be adapted to 
, life in other classrooms without the literais^greation of^a ^classroom town* 
It is possible, for example, for students to draft, deliberate' and codify 

their own laws. They may also have classroom or school wide postal sys- 

11 r • 1 

terns. It is possible for students^ to publish their written work — >in 
class books read by peers and Schoolmates, or more widely in newspapers, 

magazines, au4 books. Finally, any class can become involved iiv^he life 

» * 

of its community — whether that community is a small town like Haslett, a 
suburb, or an urban- neighborhood . Such involvement not only provides 
experiences in 'social action, it forced children to 'transact in the adult 
world — the world* that requires and will require of them the basic skills 
of literacy. 
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II. DEVELOPING READINESS FOR WRITING ' 

It is almost axiomatic now to assert that if we are to help students 
learn how to write well we must focus as much on tTie process of writing 
as on the products of that writing* Writing specialists divide this 
process into three major stages^prewriting , composing, and revising. 
Teachers can provide instruction during each of these stages which will 
improve the* way students write as well, as the quality of what they write. 
,When such instruction is conducted in a subject area such as" social 
studies, instead of in a "content-free," area, students can improve their 
learning of subject matter/ttthe same time* 

The prewriting stage oirwriting is probably the most important stage 
of writing for elementary school children, as it is for all beginning 
writers at 3Hy grade" level or age* For it is at this stage that writers 
focus on something to write ibout and invent an idea worth communicating 
to others^ Without attending to these two crucial tasks, student writing 
frequently becomes ,an aimless and frustrating search for something to 
'say — and the products of that writing turn out to be confusing at best oj: 
meaningless at worst* 

For elementary school teachers, attention to prewriting involves ■ 
es'sefttially two challenges: (1) creating a classroom climate supportive, 
of student writing and *(2) helping students discover "something worthwhile 
to write about* In the articles present-ed here, experienced elementary 
school* teachers describe practical classrooifi techniques for accomplishing 
both of these goals* 

The* first two articles here Stress two important aspects of a class- 
room environment that nurtures- and supports student writing. ^Vendy 
Giordano describes on^ way to create a classrooiS atmosphere that encour- 
ages primary-grade * students to* write and tq share their writing ^w£th 



others. Barbara Meyer suggests some ways to use student writing t$ help 
stufentsr develop positive self-images, .without which they are often 
wWnl to !, ^agage in or profit from instruction and practice in class- 
♦fli^FWiting. Judicious use of techniques such as* these can go far 
toward, developing the o']#en, positive atmosphere in which student writing 
can grow and develop at any level. 

( Providing repeated opportunities far students to write and to see 
others wtfite also constitutes part of a writing readiness program. Ada 
Marie Hooper explains how senior citizens can help assure that these goals 
can be achieved with primary- , or intermediate-grade youngsters, while 
Mary McFarland describes the use of pictures to achieve these goals. 
s Deciding on something worth writing about is one of the initial and 
most difficult challenges facing any writer. Many techniques exist for 
helping youngsters meet this challenge. The remaining articles explain 
feow some of^ these techniques can work *with primary-grade children; with 
slight adaptation, they can also work ygth beginning writers of any age. 

Kristin Smyka explains how objects from the past may be used to stimulate 

f 

students to write. Virginia Pfotenhauer illustrates classroom use of 
student brainstorming, and Beverly Chadburn explains a technique for 
generating vocabulary and ideas in writing. 

Obviously, many other techniques can also be used td help students 
start writing. But familiarity with and use of the techniques described 
here can provide a core of classro^- tested techniques yhich teachers can 
use to prepare -children to write in elementary school social Studies. 
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> " . , 4. GkEATING A CLASSROOM CLIMATE FOR WRITING 

By Wendy Giordano , ,t 

-rMike rushed into the room, his blond flair flying, 
"Come on, you guys! We gotta write to the president. Somebody shot 

hi©! 11 

Within' ifiunutes Mike had transformed our typical morning free play 
into a tfriting group. As others came, automatically joined in the 

writing. Some wrote, while others worked on the pictures that would „ 
accompany the writing they would do latere 

Deat Mr. President, 
- Im sorry for you. mj dad knows you do you know my /lad. 
he road in a golf cart with you. im 'started soccer, the* 
Pope gave my dad rosary beads my dad' gave them to me. I* 
hope you feel better. , 

Love Tanya -. * - I 

Dear Mr. President Reagan. ~ 

\ hope you feel good. *y family is sad you got shot, a 
truck ranup my leg but my bone was not broken the,t was a * 
miracle the class is very very sad you got shot. God 
Loves me and you every day so he will hill you some day. 
You forgot to duck. . - 

'Frop Samantha Grade One . ? , 

I had m been, working with these 21 first-graders since September, and 
I had watched their enthusiasm for writing grow with secret pleasure. 
They obviously enjoyed writihg; Teachers at sotoe of my inservice preset 
tations often asked fiow I*was able to get children to love writing. They 
asked if thi§ class was exceptional*. ^ 

This plass was more umisual than exceptional. ' The dozen children* 
who presented discipline problems had sent me home after school in 
September feeling completely frustrated . Two students were .from Vietnam 
and were learning English. Another child had qualified for the Learning 
Disabilities Resourc# Program* while one was physically handicapped*/ 
Nine of the students were* repeating first, grade, jjheir academic range 
was vast, from kindergarten reading readiness (one little girl spent the 
morning in kindergarten .and the afternoon in first grade)^to a test grad6 
in the superior range for abstract reasoning. Yet perhaps it was this* 



very mixture of ability and personality that resulted in rich -and prolific 
writing! w * V ^ - ^ ' • 

For the last 12 years I had initiated the writing program , sometime 
in £he fall' after my f frst-gradets had mastered some basic routines. 
However, this year, Ngoc, my tiny, beautiful Vietnamese girl, ,had started 
in late September, before I thought we were really ready to begin. 

"Do not cry, Steve!" she begged one day. 

Steve was moving away so that he andNhis grandmother could have "a 
house with a yard with roses and a white fence. n The class did not "want 
Steve to move< His daily antics had endeared him to the others. 

"We write to you," Ngoc exclaimed ks she hugged him, shoving tissues 
into hi$ hand. * 

After he moved, the children faithfully wrote to Steve. When after 
two mbnths they had received no reply, they had a meeting. 

"When you write you gotta get an answer or you quit writing," 
declared Eric. The decision was unanimous.. % Eric would write to Steve 
and explain why the class would not be writing anymore. 

By writing letters, the children developed a sense of audience and 
pser-editing. The most important lesson they learned Was that a response 
is necessary in order to have two-way communication. And so began the 
development of 'writing in my* class of enthusiastic^ first-graders this 
' past fall. 

Meaningful student writing doesn't usually spring, up unaided.' It 
* * 

requires nofc only -preparation on my part but readiness on the part of the 
childrerff However, what I do to he^p them get ready to write and then £o 
support their writing plays a major role in making writing a natural part 
of our classroom. * 

Student writing requires a classroom climate of trust, openness, and 
support. Creating Such a climate requires time and the cooperation of 
students and teacher .alike. Over the years, I have used numerous tech- 
niques *to build* and maintain - a climate supportive of westing. 

For example, one early November morning we teachers were ih^t^ucted* 

•to have our classes write about the return of » the former hostages. Upon 

hearing ttfis request I felt anxious, believing that"-£Ke topic of' the 

* ~ - * 

h'ostages in Iran was too advanced fot* first-graders. How wrong I wast 

* * ' * 

As soon as I told tiiem about th£ request, »the? became restless to talk 4s 
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they sat crc^sslegged on tfie floor in front of me. The hum of their 
conversations grew louder and louder as they discussed what they knew 
about the topic. As always, some wrote while'otbers worked on illustra- 
tions first. Many students vocalized as they worked, Terry would print 
a sentence and then put his pencil down, pick up his paper, and quietly 
read his entire work " fsom the beginning.- 

j£ go fast in my head and I don't want to leave stuff out," he 
explained "to me. ° 

Later that month I held a writing - inservice meeting for other 
teachers. My' pupils attended and participated by reading their hostage 
stories, I wanted to involve my class in a session wher^ adults felt 
that writing, especially children's writing, was important. It was an 
emotion-packed session. 

Jessica, i am happy be Cause the hostages <A£e released 
and i am Happy be Cause the hostages Are going home Sweet' 
home ( r " 

There was hostages in Iran, Thex aren't in Iran anymore, 
They *are in Germany, The 52 Americans are in good condi- 
tion. I am very very hap^j- The end, Dave 

Jeff, The hostages wer£ Prisoners in* Iran For a year 52 1 
Then' They Went to the airPort Then Up They Go In The Jat- 
Zoom Zoom Zoom. ■ 

Children *enjoy — and need — opportunities to share their writing with 
others in an atmosphere of support and appreciation, Parents can -help 
•provide such support, too. .During the past year, social studies home- 
study units provided opportunities for students to complete .various writ- 
ing assignments with parent help, I gave my students dozens of sugges- 
tions for art projects, reading, and writing, and I 'requested them to 
complete one ^pl^gnment a weeic. ,! Gee that was fun — we did something 
together and didn't end up .fighting, 11 commented one parent after he had 
spent tine working on a project with his child. Parent involvement Was 
one goal of ray writing projects, since maay pf my students spend hours 
watching television or at babysitters' homes. * 

Students Were highly motivated by the opportunity to, present their 
completed projects. 4 Some chilcjj^fen needed 30 minutes to ^explain or read 
their work and Answer questions. As the children showed or read their 

work, I. learned, too. To, my -surprise, their enthusiasm and projects 

1 . 



surpasse4 my expectations* One such example was Shannon's "Flying Maphine 
Album ."' 

"I wrote this one for you^ teacher, and you're gonna love^it!" He 
proudly held up his albunx and displayed each airplane picture and the 
accompanyingj^descriptive sentence* He turned the album , in my direction 
.so I could see the special page of one jet refueling another in midair. 
"A gas station in the sky," he read, beaming at me. 

After all the children had shared one or two of their projects, the 
prpjects were put on display, captioned with the children's names. All 
of a sudden there* was not enough bulletin-board space. Teacher-made or 
commercial visual aids were removed or even covered^ by student projects. 
Older* brothers and sisters began to pop in to see their younger siblings' 
work on display* My students* loved seeing their first and last names 
printed boldly next to their productions. Occasionally I would see chil- 
dren tracing over their names as they stood next to a display. "I didn't 
know that I'd be famous," reported Becky as she followed each letter of 
her name with hfer, finger. 

Other exciting things happen with student writing, t6o. One day, i 

* * 

Taylor, a shy little blond fellow, brought in a large white plastic bag. 
Inside was a huge sheet of heavy white paper. Proudly and secretively, 
Taylor sat on the little orange chair in front of .his 20 classmates, ^who 
were sitting crossle"gged on the red rug. '* 

-"I have a real treat f or ' you all today. X vrote a poem!" 

Taylor read his poem, obviously enjoying himself. When he was,, 
finished the children clapped "loudly. 

"I'll bet you guys didn't even know I was "good at poems!" 

The children certainly were ^impressed, and so was I. Months later, 
. while the students were working on a ^sea-life unit, in came Taylor with 
'another large white bag. 1 

"Taylor's got a poem! Taylor's got a poem! ^ Taylor's got a poem!" 
chanted Maura* 

Taylor wouldn't acknowledge her statement. He just smiled as he 
once again took his place in front of the inquisitive group. 

41 \ 

'"You all remember my other 'poem about being »in a plane? Well here's 
tny new one. My mom helped itfe because she bought the paper and thea she 
had to find this baby picture of me. I was only 2 years -old and I was at 
the beach. Now, get ready; 'cause .this poem really happfcneS." _ 
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In the Sand . 

■> * ' - : \ ^ By Taylor 

* When I was two I went- to the'Jbeach. I put sand fe? my 

-shoes. 0 And in my diaper,* too.- The ocean made my cry. I 
'was afraid of it. I though* I would" die. But would I 

,spit? * • . * . 

(After reading his -poem, Taylor explained tha$„ t\e had Sand in his 
mouth a*- welly so he needed to spit it out.) 

Throughout the y£a* students arrive at my classroom before 8 a.m. 
'because they are anxious to share their stories. Oae day a parent ^arrived 
early witt\ her son and asked 'if she could type her spn's story, which had 

.Am 

been recorded on tape. Her son, Claude, had made so many revisions the 

* night before that he didn't jjet to bed until 10 o'clock and was unable to 
print the story in final f^rm. I thanked th^parent for her support and 
showed her where the primary typewriter was located. Claude's topic was 

* one that was 'suggested in a^stud% unit on wild animal's. 




" ' : The pstrich Race , • . 

y ^ | y By Claude 

V/ m & 0** e da,y when I w$s running with an ostrich,* my neighbor 

• Maria §aid, H Are ydu crazy running with an ostrich? * 
That 1 s^tKs/ fastest bird in the world!" I said, "Of.cours 
I am, why do you think I'm running with an ostrich! Then^ 
I went past Jrajs house* Jorr said, "Aire yAu -crazy jogging 

• with an ostrich, it's 10 past 9 o'clock." I |aid; "Of 

y t course I am." Then I went past Keith's housed £e said, 
"Are you crazy jogging with an ostrich? You better get » 
some sleep before you ,go jogging with an ostjrich to 
sch&Ql." The next day I went to school, jogging with my 
ostrich, and Mrs / Giordano said, "You brought a 1 real' 
ostrich to school!" And I said, "No that's just my 
dad!!!" . , . * # ' 





Claude read/ his* story proudly. During the question period he 
'explained how he had kept changing >his story until he "liked it better." 
At the conclusion of his presentation, Claude announced: "Eye contact, 
please." *(Claude was parroting my directions.) "If you want to m tape a 
stpry^and then have it typed my monjfcwill type it. Remember ,< it's okay to 
.keep c^nging you mind to majee your stor^ .better ." * * , 

Claud's mom/ although much surprised, did finally consent to become 
a 'permanent fixture at the typewriter for the next month. ^ And she was % 
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As you might guess, writing has 'assumed an increasingly important 
role in my classroom over the last dozsn years. I once felt that it was 
difficult to fit writing ihto my schedule, but writing daily is now a 
priority. ^ ** 

The benefits of writing became, evident to me as my students' writing 
experiences increased. Writing is individual, Involving every child at 
his or her own level. Successes- in writing have a domino effect, imptov- 
ing students' self- images as they write and share. 

Writing also provides an avenue for the^ application of reading ' 
skills. After students have had opportunities to write their own stories, 
they gain a new respect for other authors -and their works. Students also 
need to share what they have Written/ because it is through thinking, 
writing, reading, and listening that academic and personal growth take ^ 
place.* .Furthermore, writing prov.ides each student with a means of prac- 
ticing and utilizing language. When a teacher wants to provide only the 
bes£ learning for students, opportunities to write in a trusting atmos- 
phere must be part of th^ d^ily program. \ • 

Writing in our classroom has been fun," both for the students and' for 
me, I have worked hard to keep it that way, I learned long ago that 
student writing always needs tf> be supported and encouraged by ^bsitive 
comments .made in %ci accepting manner by. teacher and students alike. 
Publicly displaying student writing, talking , about it, and presenting it 
to peers and parents provide, opportunities for such positive reinforce- 
ment. This reinforcement .serves as the key to the kind of classroom 
climate* in which young children's writing can grow ami flourish best. 
Creating such a Climate is 'the -first task — and maintaining that climate 
is a continuing challenge — for any teacher of beginning* writers. „ 
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V 5. WRITING TO DEVELOP SELF-CONCEPT 
By Barbara Brody Meyer 

. ^ -. ■ 

When teaching helps children/streogthen their own vierfs of self Stld 
^evelop good interpersonal skills\it can be an exciting challenge and a 
rewarding experience. Although !> <Jid not always consider these objecr 



tives to be part ■ of Wf social studies curriculum*, I now realize that 
developing a strong feeling of self is a first step in learning, how to 
participate in groups, which 'is in itself a special goal of social studies 
teaching. The ability to communicate, the\ ability to work with others, 
. v and the ability to cooperate to solve problems « ar$. basic skills in a 
democracy. Only when students are : .ipyolved in learning" activities which' 
take plaGe in a positive cla3sroom climate can the real learning of social 
' studies occur. 

Writing can play a crucial role in achieving this goal. If students 
write gjbout themselves, they have the opportunity to discover their 
strengths and weaknesses, thus developing taore accepting views of them-* 
1 selves and others. The writing ideas described here allow for self- 
discovery and emphasize the value of each individual child. When we carry 
out these ideas in class, students are no* studying "about" social 
% studies, they are involved in positive social interaction which produces 
more-meaningful and longer-lasting learning. 

Elementary-grade students can engage in a wide variety of writing 
9 activities that develop positive self-concept. However, I ^ave found two 
Such activities especially tf&efjul: writing about a "special person of 
the week." and writing an autobiography. Th^se activities can begin at 
"^.^glUx point during a school year and may be used over a large span of time, 
but "they should .not occur in isolation. When such activities are linked 
tpgether and presented in a continuous manner, each activity is strength- 
ened by the one .that precedes it as well* as by the one that follows. 

The te&cher f s role is that of enabler and model. The teacher s§ts 
the stage by developing a classroom atmosphere that allows students to 
feel safe, to explore themselves, to open up and share with each other. 
The teacher shows, by example, ways to boost self-confidence, and the 
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students copy this behavior in their owri interactions. If the teacher 
stresses the valOe of each individual in a natural environment of caring, 

thesfe lessons will not be gimmicks — and they will be /Successful*. 

* * f 

Selecting 'different students as "special persons of 'the week" offers 

a fine opportunity not only to write but for students to ^e .supportive of 
.and to receive the support of their classmates. Each. Friday we select a 
• different child by randomly pulling an , attendance card from a stack; 
This child becomes the "special person" fo\ the following week. The week- 
end break allows time for the child^to gather up items at home for the 
big week coming' up. For the individual child and the entire group, this 
begins a rewarding set of learning activities. 

First, the?, ^special person" is givelfa bulletin board or 'area of the 
chalkboard on which to display photos, baby books, and other*itejns that 
he or sh$ wishes to share. In addition \o those items' brought to school * 
from home, we display an instant photograph of the honoree, taken at * 
—school by the teacher* This important picture is mounted -on colorful ' 
paper along with a piece of writing papet. Here the child writes inf or-** ' i 
mation about- himself or herself. 

We undertake tgo ^writing activities each week. One' is a ; class- *> 
dictated story that the teacsher records on ,a large piece of paper. Stu- 
den'fcs make up and share sentences a'bout the special person. The state- • 
ments miist be positive in order to contribute to positive self-esteem. 
As they are voiced, the teacher recor&s them for all tg see. Many writ- 
ing skills can be exercised* in this group lesson as the children se^ their 
oral language take written form. The story is displayed for all to see 
during the week, Hut it goes home with the "special person." Many parents 
have remarked about jthie importance these stories have^when th£y arrive + 
home. They are taped on bedroom' doors and often are displayed for months. , 
These stories evidence the group's acceptance and appreciation of the 
individual. * * ' • 

Another writing activity is also carrie^out during the week. Stu- 
dents compile a book of stories, poems, puzzles, and illustrations about ^ 

the ^special person," The students share their contributions aad th^n 

• - > 

collect them into a booklet. On Friday the "special person takes . 



b.ooklet home to, keep. , 5 fj 
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In addition to these writing activities, other thirtgs can be done to 
help children develop more" positive Jjna^s of themselves. For example, 
once 'each month I eat lunch with the "'speciarl persons 11 from the most 
recent weeks. We carry our lunch trays and bagged flinches back to our 
quiet, classroom for* a mor« personalized lunch period. Elementary school 
children enjoy this special attention, and the teacher can have som& 
high-quality time with ti few children. We all know how hard it is to find 
that time during the busy school day! — ^ 

Specialr-person badges, hats and honors can also be used to give 
attention to the child as the student travels throughout the school build- 
ing.^ Sharing time on. Friday provides time for the honored child to 
demonstrate a special talent, skill, or interest. 

All of these activities help me accomplish important social studies 
goals • Each ofyny classes enjoys the experience, and a "special feeling" 
develops as the year progresses. All children, regardless of intelli- * 
gence, personality, or popularity, have* the spotlight for a week, anc^ in 
the process they develop increasingly -food feelings about themselves* 

Writing autobiographical accounts can also contribute to the devel- - 
opment of positive student self-concepts. 

My favorite hobby is reading. What is yours? I like 
piano lessons. My favorite food is french fries. \ . . 
One day I had a baby brother that was just born. I was 
jealous. I went upstairs and closed my door and cried. 

When my brother is 17 I am going to beat him up and put 
peanut butter on him and a hole gallori of miUc on hljg^ and 
my cat is going to tell on me like he always doe'3. 

JJiese excerpts from two *second-grade student autobiographies derive 
their delightful* honesty from shared emotions and humor. , This type of 
^writing happens when the children are given some direction. 

First, \ show the class how to create individual "me-mobiles . " These 
mobiles are constructed from metal hangers, yarn, construction paper, 
white paper plates, and crayons. Thfc students trace their owri hand& and 
cut out the letters of their names from the construction paper; the paper 
plates become ■ their faces, on mobiles; and all are hurtg from the 
hangers with yarn, t* « ,> 

Once this art - project is well underlay, we start our autobiogra- 
phies. Half of the group retires to privatepfcorner of the classroom to 
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talk with ..the teacher about themselves, while. tha other students work on 
their Vine-mobiles." Dividing the class into two. smaller groups provides 
more opportunities for involving students in discussion. This serves as 
our prewriting activity. When the students eventually return to their 
desks to write, they have talked thrpugh some key ideas and have had ¥ 
chance to ask questions. The small-group discussion also serves to moti- 
vate and build enthusiasm for writing abdut*self. 

Our discussions are always lively. We discuss such things as the 
students' hobbies, interests, pets, sports, vacations, and families. 
, Invariably, . sibling rivalry comes up, since young children are partic- 
ularly interested in discussing this all-important part of their lives. 

So that their autobiographies do not become dull recitations of 
facts, dates, and vital statistics, I introduce another element into the 
discussion: I share a humorous and ti^ue story from my own childhoSd. 
This helps build intimacy as I become someone "real" with a past that is 
rich in experience. By sharing myself I can reach out ^^ievelop trust 
Vlth the students. This helps the new writers feel safe to be open and 
free in their own writing*. My oral storytelling also gives the students 
a style to'mddel when they write. No wonder the children leave the small 
group eager to write and tell the teacher about their feelings and 
experiences. * 

^ After children in the discussion group return to their desks' to? 
write, the remaining half of the class goes through the same process. - 
After all writing is completed, students who wish to do so* share their 
autobiographies e 1 

My students seem to enjoy hearing their writings read aloud, and 
everyone gets to know each othei; a little better. The /'me-mobiles" add 
an • illustrative dimension to the experience. The entire activity, 
including the writing and artwork, can be completed in one or two class 
periods . £< 

In addition to these major^ writing projects, writing can be used iri 
other ways to foster the development of positive self-concepts in stu- 
dents. I have found c the following four activities to be useful: 

— Books about self: Throughout the year each student writes stories 
about different phases of his or her life. At the end of the year, these 

a<e collected in a folder or booklet so that each child has his or her 

v 

own book about self. 
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— Measuring: Using ruters, yardsticks, suid tape meisures, the stu- 
dents measure various dimensions of their bodies — for example, circum- 
ference of head and length of arms and legs. „ These* data can.be charted,* 
graphed, and written about from a variety of points of view.*. 

— Journal writing: A daily "period of time is set aside for free 
writing in personal jo\]ftials. Although their contents 4 are private, 
journals may include experience^ that can be more fully developed later 
for a larger audience. This is one method ^h^t professional writers use 
which can be initiated by new writers. Writing for oneself is as satis- 
fying as playing the piano for oneself, and introspective writing may be 
one of the students 1 more meaningful- uses of writing throughout their 
lifetimes. 

f * * 

— Author badges: Badges can be used to encourage student writers. 

Naming^ student authors and praising their efforts serves to "make the 
learning situation less intimidating. Teacher-made or student-made badges 
or tokens can be pinned to the students 1 clothes or staple^ to their 
storied?. These can be * seen by others during the child's day*, and the 
positive comments^ will be repeated. 

Writing can be a very important' tool of elementary school social 
studies teaching, especially when -At focuses on student self-concept. 
The study of se^lf gives students the opportunity to look at themselves 
and* like what they see, an- ability that is fundamental to health person- 
ality development. Writing can be used to probe, to record, and to com- 
municate what we observe about? ourselves. In fact, self-concept and- 
writing are linked in several ways. 

^ Writing not only expresses one's self, it is enhanced by one's con- 
cept of oneself. To write about any subject is to expose ourselves for 
others to see — our thoughts, our feelings, our knowledge, and ^ur skills, 
to whatever degree they may be developed. It takes courage to do this. 
Having positive feelings about themselves encourages writers to be willing 
to share themselves with others through writing. Writing about them- 
selves helps students develop this willingness. / 

ementary .school social studies cai^ and should include *irae to 
focus on the individual. Doing so teaches*. appreciation for all members . 
of the group. Self-concept writing clusters' all these" values and objec- 
tives together in a strong coalition of purpose. p " ■ ' 



m - - 

^ One should undertake such classroom activities with considerable 
care and caution, however. Not all students £eel free to share thoughts 
about themselves vith others,, and no one 'should ever be required ta do 
so.* treating a classfoom climate of trust, respect, and openness* takes 
time. While "writing, especially abou^ one s self, can bUild such a - 
climate, it alsor requires the existence of a* supportive climate,. The two 
develop hand" in- hand . " 

Furthermore, students need to focus on the positive in writing abou£ 
themselves. The'y need to sprite- about their likes, their hopes, the 
things they lik^ to do or prefer, the attributes in themselves or others 
which they admire. "Me-mob^les," autobiographies, sentences, and stories 
about % "-special persons" should be positive statements if students are to 
feel free to explore themselves openly witl\ their classmates. 

Of course, primary-grade teachers may appear to have more time than 
other teachers to devote' to self-concept writing. However, I have found, 
that time devoted to such activities at any grade level is time well 
spent. The benefits are far-reaching, and^they tend • to humanize the 
classroom community. Using writing 'to* accomplish basic social develop- 
ment can be an important aspect of elementary school social studies 
teaching and learning. 
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; *6.- INTERVIEWING' TO INITIATE WRITING 

, By Ada'*Marie Hooper 

,r Do you see other peopJLe in your family write?" I read aloud from * 
the attitude survey. The five-year-old c beamed as he rejpliedf- 4f 0h, yes. * 
I v s&e-my mom write checks all the time." J 

After & survey* of 63 kindergarten children, designed to measure 
their attitudes about composition, yielded only a few positive responses 
to the question about seeing grownups write, I had almost* decided" that 
writing by people other than students was nonexistent. , Seldom did chil- 
dren in my .class observe letter writing*, journal writing, or any other 
kind* of writing in their own homes. No wonder they didn't thirfk much of 
writing when we mentioned or tried it in class! m 

Soon, I thought, this will change. We wouLd have an opportunity for 
writing with a real purpose. The Graft Celebration was^ coming! 

The "Gran* Celebration," 'a tradition in tlU Wichita, Public Schools, 
is a means of recognizing and honoring the senior citizens of the com- 
munitjf. During this week-l'ong event, ^randpatents and senior citizens 
visit classrooms throughout^ the school system to participate with the 
children in such activities as student-prepared luncheons % scaring of 
crafts and hobbies, and storytelling. The celebration had its beginning 
when a Wichita teacher.* Connie Bietz, could not let the resources of a 
hdme for the elderly-; located adjacent to her school, go untapped. She 
^nd her students "adopted" grandparents at the home. The experience was 
so worthwhile t^at the" celebration fdka -was born. The continuing involve- 
ment of these individuals in bur schools is a major benefit of the. cele- 
bration. For my students, this evtent provides an unparallel opportunity 
to develop studeftt readiness for writing.' 

Our Gran Celebration writing project consists essentially of two 
parts: information gathering and writing. 

Gatheriirg information abo\it grandparents and older citizens of the 
Community' serves as our prewriting activity. The method we use to-gatl^r 
this information is the interview. Because many children in the partic-^ 

ular are& where I teach come fromT mobile families, the chance of a class- 

} 



room visit from their grandparents may be remote, so ye had to discover a" 

w$y to bring* them into the classroom vicariously. To capture some of the 

fun of learning about the "gran" citizens of our own families , as welt as 

to gain an appreciation fjor these people, we devised a simple interview 

form that asks for such information as place of birth, where th^ grand- 
er * 

parents had attended school and what it was like, early experiences in 
their lives, and what the grandparents considered to be the most impor- 
tant changes in the world* during their Uptimes. ^ 

The first- interviews conducted by*my kindergarten classes five years 
ago met with amazing success. Every child brought some information f rom t , 
home. Many brought photos to accompany the completed interview sheets. 
Each year since then, working as a group\ we formulate the questions for 
the interviews as we discuss that we would like to know that our grands 
parents could tell us^The only guideline is that 'the questions must not 
be the kind that can be answered with a "yes" or "no." Here is an oppor- 
tutiity to help children dise<3^erJLBj^pmaLt^ their own heritage as 

well* as to observe writing being used as a vital tool of communication 
between home and school. 

Hfcp class prepares the interview questions a week before* the Gran 
Celebration begins. The day after the interview forms are sent home, 
children begin- bringing the completed ones back to school. The results 
are immediately shared by reading them to the class and then summarized. 
£ach, student helps the teacher select the most irftesesti/ig or vital parts 
of his or her interview, and the^lT are typed on a primary typewriter. 
The suinmaH^es are then displayed on the celebration bulletin board. ■ A 
border of cotbred balloons and curling paper streamers surrounds a^ dis- 
play of photos and descriptions of yery special people. By the end of^ 
the week, the contents of the bulletin board have -overflowed onto the 
walls surrounding it, and almosX every child has a bit of heritage dis- 
played . , % JL 

Some interviews are completed by the "grandparents themselves . A 
note sent with the interview form asks that, if possible, the^ respondent 
read the questions and reply oraliy t , then-wire out the responses on the 
form. Sometimes it is necessary for parents to complete the interview 
form, drawing on their own memories of ,their parents who may be .either 
deceaseds or living some distance away. Some parents have helped arrange 
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interviews via long-distance telephone*--ironically, since the telephone 
is*^one of the technological inventions that have decreased our need to 



communicate through wfiting. i At the insistence of their children, ottfer 
parents have made special trips to neighboring towns to track down the 
sought-after knowledge. ^ ■ 

Obviously, kindergarten children must rely to a large extent on the 
literate abilities of %thers to he}.p c them- complete this project. The , 
possibility that some children will \ot ^e^helped with their interviews 
diminishes as parents or older siblings notice the bulletin board and 
read with interest the, results of our interviews. Parents, just as chil- 
dren do, like to see their efforts displayed. If a child f s familyisn f t 
represented on the board, other family members are motivated to help 
complete the interview. 

Other teachers successfully use the interview technique with older 

x * 

classes, letting students devise their otfh Questions 'and recorfl/ the 
responses themselves. In- so jg^ cases J&\e interviews are not limited to 
family members but are open to any older persons in the neighborhood* 

Sharing^ the findings is as important as conducting the interviews. Stu- 

»• * , * * 

dents have made books about "gran" citizens for use in the school library 
-created displays s^pwing .the various occupations of older citizens over 
the past century, .and labeled maps with places of birth, showing the rich 
, and diverse makeup of the local community. ' % 

Many students involved in this activity' bring real objects to school 
to show examples o? special talents or interests of older citizerts.. 
Treasured relics from the past frequently appear. One year my students 
brought in so many items that the entire- school was invited to come to 
Qur classroom. to view the collection and hear the students tell about the 
objects. The items included a cylipder-type phonograph, metal containers 
for such things as talcum potfder and cur^-all ointment, kitchen gadgets 
*that rare' popular decades ago, wearing apparel, writing instruments (few 
children had ever seen a fountain pen), old books, and — perhaps the most 
unusual item — a^Aass eye that had belonged to a great-grandparent. Each 
object had a history to be told and recorded. 

Learning about our older ^citizens and paying sincere attention to a 
sometimes-neglected segment of society has created, closer relationships 
ifi families and the school communities. Servio* citizens, finding a warm 



welcome In classrooms, have begun volunteering thefr services in schools. 
Teachers, viewing these volunteers as a rich resource* are delighted with 
tjieir talents and thei^r dependability . 

.Aside from these important outcomes, perhaps the major value of 
incorporating Gran Celebration activities into the crowded curriculum is 
the opportunity for writing to take 'place' for a real purpose. My kinder- 
garten students are the bearers of important written messages as they 
carry home the interview forms. They observe, parents and grandparents 
writing as they complete the interviews. These children develop a real 
understanding of the power of -written symbols as they discover v that 
interesting information can be preserved to* be understood and repeated by 
someone in anothe^place and t;jLme . ^ 

Summarizing — drawing from information those>* points deemed, most 
% important by the student— is a new concept for most five-year-olds, 
because the summaries are transcribed from the students' own words, the 
information displayed on pur classroom bulletin board now ^'belongs to" 
the students. 

Weeks after the celebration, little stories often emerge in our 
"writing, center" about favorite experiences that students have enjoyed 
with their grandparents or tales -related to the children about. 'grand- 
parents or older citizens. Though these "stories"' may look like a mass 
of squiggles, letter forms, and unknown symbols to t)ie literate world, 
they are the beginning attempts of' writer's experimenting with written 
communication. My students now know that what is thought can be spoken 
and that what is spoken can be written. The only need for -a five-year-'V 
old at this point is to have a^willing ^dult nearby to hear-'Tfhe story as; 
it being "rea^" and transcribe it , into conventional symbols that the 
rest of the world, can understand. 

For older studenjts who have already learned to understand and use 

conventionalities to, convey messages, the possibilities for writing- are 

really sparked by the Gran Celebration. Again, the importance of writing 

for a real purpose is emphasized as youngsters create stories, both real 

and fantastic, which they share with real audiences' eithef""irPtfielr own 

classrooms, via the library (where library pockets and checkout cards are 

pasted intb carefully made student books), or posted attractively on a 

i 

-hall bulletin board. % <, 
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The memorabilia collected also spark stories. - For example, "Grand- 
ma's Washboard," written # in the * first person, describes the weekly task 
of rubbing the farm clothes against the metal r-idges of the washboard and 
the smell* of lye soap"* produced by Grandma herself*. Such writings may 
draw, on imagination as well as on rese^frch; .in order to make their stories 
authentic,^ students search the library for descriptions, directions for 
use, and other-vital Information about pld i artifacts . 

Script writing finds its way into the classrooms as dialogue for 
{Aippets is set to paper* Letter, writing , script writing, story writing, 
book, writing — all the work of students, all with a purpose and audience — 
can be spurred by a sipple* interview ^focused on a different generation 
and a different world than now exists.' 

During the final month of school, wheVi I again administer the survey 
of attitudes associated with composition, I get positive responses from 
my students. Not only have they seen grownups write things other than 
checks, they have- played an important role in a writing project. They 
have seer* adults writing as they filled out the interview forms and as 
their teacher transcribed oral ideas and reports. They have seen written 
products produced* by other studeftts of their school, and they have bor- 
rowed, precious student-made boo.kJ from^the library. They have listened 
to the writing of other students as our entire class stops in the hall to 
h$ar the* bulletin-board stories read aloud. .My students have attempted 
stories^ of their own with the power and conviction that five-year-olds 
can bring to the task of writing. With pencils in hand, students "talk" 
their stories as <he^ pencils make hieroglypics decipherable only to the 
authors. 

' .By "getting inpo" writing in Ihis way, these children may realize^ 
that they are on th£ verge .of a great personal 'discovery — ttiat very soon 
the pencils they hold will make t meaningful marks that others can under- 
stand. 
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7. DEVELOPING WRITING READINESS IN YOUNG CHILDREN . . 

• - By Mary McFarland 

I - 

Kindergarten!" and first-grade teachers %e world ovet affirm' that 
their young students are (i) curious $nd eager to learn, „ (2) fascinated, 
by pictu^s—especiall^iaTge, brightly . colored pictures— and (3) pleased 
when they recognize that they are beginning to .do. what older learners do 
(learn new wAd's, "read," "write," think and talk about the real world)/ 
Primary-grade teachers? can capitalize on* these 4 special and delightful 
characteristics in the process of -developing writing readiness in their 
young students as they deal &Lth social studies subjects. Such teaching 
can be built around a social studies study* print or other large* picture 
.related to social studies. The children can study and discuss the-print, 
making observations and recognizing new words associated with reality. 
They can then see their own -thoughts in written form as they dictate a 
story based on the picture which the 'teacher can print otr the board. 
Follow-up, activities can proyide additional oral language experience and 
vocabulary development linked to social studies. Suoh an approach goes 
far toward providing "direc? and Specific instruction 1 - 1 for young J children 
which promotes the basics of b thinking, reading, and writing in the content 
area of social studies.^" 

A lesson such as the on'e described in this chapter essentially • 
involves fo<ur phases: (1) prewrititig (dispussidn of the picture), 
(2) oral storytelling (children dictate as teacher records story on the 
boardX, (3) seatwork (done by children after story is written), ^and , 
(4) in-school and home (optional) followup. The remainder of this chap- 
ter presents step-by-step instruct ions or .conducting the lesson, alon£ 
with brief suggestions for preparation and followup. 
* * * 

0 

s 

The sample activities included in this article are, from a Title IV-B 
projecx, Discussion and Story Writing in Primary Social Studies, imple- 
mented by kindergarten and first-grade teachers in tfhe Parkway School 
District, St. Louis County, Missouri. # ' 



Selecting 



ire 



The firstV^ask £o£ the -teacher is selecting an appropriate picture. 
Several commercially published sets of social st^Jflfc^ study prints are 
available, of any picture can be used if it 'is la^ enough to be seen by 
^ all<tef th* children, if it has sufficient detail to elicit many different 
',. Comments /from the children, and if it is reality-based in content, so as 
to draV out the special reality-based vocabulary associated with social 
studies and expository or factual writing. Colorful pictures in social 
strftties texts may be used if they meet these' criteria and are related to ' 




the students 1 experience. * ^ \ 

Ife^glapin^a Lesson Plan / 

. The le sson plan should be built around Sfjroc^f ic qu£sjjfcons designed 
to, stimulate student comprehension and idea-making. Many questioning 
strategies exist for helping youngsters make sense of pictures' and for 
helping them inve££ meaningful i<ieas about what they 
of quajtions^is hi>ilt around three levels: 

■W. 



see. One such &et 



Eac tual/ literal— WSat can be seqn ,in the picture? 



2, Comprehengion/interpr^fktion — What is happening in the -picture? 

3. Evaluation/application— What are the relationships^ between ^thris 

What oo ydu think or feel* 

. y* ■ ' 



picture and other things you have experienced? 
about what is shown ill thfe picture? 



* Specific questions develop^^'afr* these three l^tfels are include^ 4.n 
the sample lessofi, plan tHat follows. These questions should be used 
merely as a guide; they need not necessarily be asked in the order 
originally devisejd, nor do all of them need to be asketi. Many additional] 
questions vill undoubtedly come tt> mind in response to ideas volunteered 
•by the children as tHfe lesson progresses* ^ 

Conducting the Lesion * ' * 

— 1 K — 1 # , tr 

St'ep^l: Prewriting .' Display the picture (^a Japanese family eat- 
ing a, meaJ^and explain,, "We are* going to talk about living in Japan." 
'Read tlj^ following text to the class: * 



C This family lives in the biggest city in the world. 
The city is Tokyo ,^ in th± beautiful country bf Japan. 

Mr. Okamatsu works tor a busy newspaper in the 'dity. 
He takes many of the pictures that are printed in the 
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newspaper. When Mr. Okamatsu comes home at night, the # 
whole family Sows politely to. welcome him. Then he ^ 
changes -from his suit into a loose robe called a kimono. 
Mrs. Okamatsu helps him put on h^s kimon<5, and the chil_ 
'dreja bring him his slippers. 

^s.J3ramatsu made a gobd dinner of fish, vegetables, 
*rice, and tea. "The Okamatsiis* h^ve rice at every meal, 
4? like most families in Japan. Mimi helped her mother cook 
the food' 1 ' and 'set the table.. w 

* * Now Mother and father, Grandmother and the children 
are sitting on cushions arptfl!5 , \a low , table, eating their 
good dinner. Japanese families do not use knives and 
* forks.* They SLike to eat n/ith chopsticks. , " , 

The f;loor* of the Okamatsu house is covered yith soft, 
springy straw mats , 'called tatami. Mother is proud of 
her, clean mats. She brushes them until every speck of 
dyst is gone."* ' 



The walls of the rooms are made of Raper. They slide 
and shot. The* children can easily take them do* 



open- and shot. The children can easily take them down to 
' toake one big room.' They can slide open part of the wall 
"'to pake a door. Everyone has to move carefully in a 
Japanese house,, or he might tear* holes in the paper* 
walls."* < * 

■ . . ' < s ^ . > - r 

Lead the discussion by asking children questions at three levels of 
difficulty. , 

- Level 1: Literal/factual' £5 S f * ' ♦ 

—Hqw many* people are there? * 

& — How 'many adults are there? • * 

— How many children are there? 
—What are they eating? 

- — What are they sitting on? ' - # 

ievel Z: Comprehension/ interpretation ' 
^ — What is* happening in A the picture? 

f — fahat do you notice about th$ ^clothes? 
— What do yb s u* notice about the way they are eating? J 
—What meffl do you think this Is? Why? 
— Who do you think the people at the table are? * 



*Jleprinte<( by permission from Families Around the World : Living In 
apan , teacher's manual, by Patricia Stoddard. Copyright 1966 by Silver 
Burdett Company. / 
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Level 3: Evaltiatioii/applica'tiort 

--How are their cups different from ours? . \ 

— What do they sit on? (Pillows on the floor.) -What, does this mean 

about the table? (It would have to be low.) 
— How. would you feel sitting on the floor? * 

—How is this family (different from/like) American families? 
Step 2: Writing, (telling) the story . Ask the, children to suggest a 



it a/^' 
Hom- 
ing comments may help the students develop their stony. *^ 



title for , the story. Encourage them to select a broad title. The fo 



Beginning, of story: 

— How do you want to- get started?^ 

— Wh^t do you want to^talk about 4 i6£pstl 

Main part of *story: • 

— What else do you see in the picture? 

— What might be in* that scene*vthat does not show in the picture? 
— What kind of person is'(eadh f amity mefrrfier)? What is that person 

like?* , % 

— What would (he/she) do or^ay if (present some hypothetical situa- 

' tions)? / 
End of story: , 
— What do you want to say to finish this? ^ 
— How does the story end? 



0* 

As the students develop their ideas, record as many details as pos- 
sible on the chalkboard. When they decide that they have fini^ed, read*" • 

4 

the "story" back to. them, making sure that you have noted all the impor- 
tant points. (As sbon as possible after class* type a more-polished " * £ 
draft* of the story, fleshiag it out with any details that yoja didn't have* % 
time to record. Use a primary typewrit^ and then" make eof>Les for all 
the students, to be passed out th& following day.) * 

Step 3: Seatwork . Point to. some of the key words in the story and 
ask epch child .to pick one word and make a picture about it. (-Some key 
wosds might be chopsticks, tatami, kimono, 4 cit^..) As the children finish 
their ^tctures^, call them^up to your desk one at a time and ask each 
child to make up a title for his' or her picture and make up one sentence 
that tells about the picture, ^ifsing a primary typewriter, type the title s 
and the sentence as the child watches. ♦ Then ask the child to read' aloud, 
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the title and the sentence. (Depending on their reading abilities, some 
children may need to rely on their memories.) This step is important, 
because it helps young children ^earn that their thoughts can be written 
jdpwn on paper in words that can be read by other people. 

Step 4: Followup * Pass out copies of the typed story and ask the 
class to "reacf" it aloud together. Then let individual children take 
turns "reading" their sentences and telling - about their pictures. 
Encourage the children to take home their pictures and stories and "read 11 
them with their parents. 

Evaluating the Progress of the Class 

In/order to determine whether students are making progress in devel- 
oping^coherent stories and in using language that corresponds to specific 
pictorial examples of experience, teachers should periodically evaluate 
the picture-story lessons they conduct. This can be accomplished*'by 
videotaping and then reviewing a lesson, by having* a colleague observe 
the lesson as it progresses, oar by reflecting on what happened in the 
Wesson when time £s available to do so. Regardless of w^ph approach is" 
used,- certain criteria need, to be coosiderfcd, %t1f~ 

TJie matrix 'in Figure 9 3 offers useful guidelines for evalbating the 
quality of student discussion and stories generated by lessons based on 
the raodfel described above* Keep in mind, however, that an achievement 
level of only 3 or 4 may b^a reasonable expectation for young children, 
since the purpose of the activity is to provide opportunities for chil- 
dren ,to begin to practice discussion and to follow the logical develop- 
ment of a, story in a pressure-free* risk-free environment^ The evalua- 
tive criteria merely set forth for the teacher some reasonable and pos- 
sible outcmes. * 4 

Teachers who use this approl?^ to introduce writing in primary-grade 
social studies find that their students grow^ in the abilities to discuss 
Reality-based' topics and to dictate stories about these topics which are 
characterized by increasingly greater coherence. ^Such le'ssons represent 
deliberate instruction designed to provide foundations of expository 
writing in elementary ' social studies/ ' 1 
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Figure 3 

CLASS EVALUATION CRITERIA * ' * . 

Criteria for Evaluating Class Discussions- 
' ; «- 

Key: 1 ■ all children all the time 

2' » most (3/4> children most (3/4) of the time 

3 * many (1/2) children much (1/2) of the « time " 

4 * some ,(1/4) children some (1/4) of the time 

5 * few or no children seldom or kever . 

Criteria Performance Levels * 

Contributes ideas during lesson ' 

*grasps main ideas * 

*stays on topic 

^Uses simple sS^tences and appropriate English 

*uses "reality" vocabulary * * 

*uses "social studies" vocabulary 

Listens attentively « 

*reafcts to ideas expressed 

*app$ars to comprehend 

"Reads" stoty aloud when complete* - 



Average - * 

Criteria for Evaluating Stories 

Key: 1 * outstanding (true for entire story) 

2 * above average (trtie for 3/4 / of story^ « 

3 « adequate (true for 1/2 of story)' s 

4 « below' average (true for 1/4 of story) ^ - • 

5 » poor (true for Very little or none of story) 

Criteria - Performance Levels 



Relervan^/ coherence 

*id0F& are related to topic 
*ideas are related to one another 

. B^gtization 

*story has topic (main idea) sentence 
f - *story has detailed sentences 
*story has concluding sentence 

^Development * J£ 

^sentences describe reality 
. *concepts are related to social studies 
'Vocabulary is related to, social studies 



^ Average 



8. EXPLORING TJIE PAST: WRITING ABOUT REAL STUFF 

By Kristin Smyka % 
*' * ^ 

Our 'first-gracte class journeyed into the past one day when I trans- 
formed the classroom into an old "attic. 11 I arrived at school .in old- 
fashioned garb that I had accumulated from auctions, rummage sales, and * 
the closets of indulgent friends. Student enthusiasm was noticeably high, 
and I "was greeted with a barrage of morning quips ("Hey, teacher, it's 
not Halloween today") while variations of "Ms. Smyka, you look pretty" 
filled the classroom as the children tugged at 'and unabashedly examined 
my clothing. * * 

I waited to involve my class in writing that would Intrigue them 
while simultaneously promoting other skills. Young children commonly use 
the past terise in their *wri ting , so a historical context seemed a natural 
choice for this lesson. To accomplish my writing goals^ I knew that I 
would have to develop a series of activities # that integrated all the 
senses and included a variety of prewriting experiences . I would ne4d to - 
prepare concrete examples. These conditions would provide a "useful con- 
text |or the writing we would do. ^ ■ t 

My six-year-olds clustered around me as we gathered to begin our 
day. First I explained that we were going to think about a long-time 
ago. We wbuld do things to help us see, feel, hear, smell, and talk about 
a different way of livings # ■ 

I asked each child to find a quiet, private place in the classroom. 

^rtne children curled up" under tables; others stfretched in more-obscure 

corners, clutching pillows or with - cherished toys in tow. I*turned the 

lights off and we listened to a Recorded vei^sion of the song "Today, 

t* 

Yesterday, Tomorrow." I played the song twice so that children could 
listen to the lyrics. • m - * 




' From the',album Imagination andj Mes, (Custom Records Production, St., 
louis, Missouri) . 



Vte jrkgrouped on our carpet and discussed the'notion of time. J.C. 
commented that "there's different kinds of time" and that "some are 
gone." .John observed that he hadn l t always had his Tigey and Tigey, Jr., 
but that he would "keep them for lots of tomorrows." 

•We also briefly role-played some situations in order to help clarify 
simple; time distinctions. Julie dramatized her play activities of 
"yesterday t " as a two-year-old- toddler, and today, as a first-grade stu- 
dent. We talked about how "yesterday" can mean more than *the day 
♦before." We distinguished between the past and current events, -recog- 
nized a^* "now" or "today," Kirsten thought that "we change* when time 
goes by." John tfasn't surfc whether Tigey and Tigey, Jr. would change, 
byt he di'd acknowledge that his beloved stuffed animals were "starting td 
go^old." * 

I had moved out most of our classroom chairs and tables the evening 
before. I hung crepe paper and explained that it represented cobwebs. I 
carried in an old chair* a fan, a box of books, and an antique trunk 
stuffed with old-fashioned paraphernalia, This was the "attic" we were 
about to explore* * 1 

» 

After the children paired up with partners, eaqh team came to the" 
trunk and selected an item while other, children walked through th^ cob- 
webs and examined the other attic furtvishings . When alL the teams-had 
objects from the trunk, they sp^fi\^a few minutes sharing their ideas 
aboufe how they might have been used . 

We reconvened as a large group and talked about how the children had 
felt when they looked into the trunk or reached in to take an article* I 
asked questions about §mell, sight, touch, and sound. Soon we had a list 
of collectively descriptive words, which I recorded on a large sheet of 
paper visible to everyone. The words ranged from "squirmy," "tingly," 
and "breath-holding" to "icky*," "yucky," and "aargh." I "pointed out that 
some words described people's feelings, while- others identified smell, 
touch, or appearance. Deanne reported that her grandmother had a trrink 
filled with "old stuff she loves and keeps." Connie said that her mom 
"doesn't "want old junk." ** , 

The teams' rejoined ,, .and each pair chose a place in the coom where 
the partners c^uld talk with one another. I had typed some questions and 
run off copies for everytfne. The children read the questions silently 
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while I read aloud: 'TJh^t £o you think the object is? When do .you think 
it was made? How do you think it was used? Who dp you think owned it? 
Do you think this could be used today? If so, in what manner? Why Was 
it in the trunk? Who do you think put it in the trunk? 11 / 
The room exploded with chatter as teams discussed new ideas/in 
^ response to the questions. The children were eager to share their 

theories, so we reassembled as a large group and the students described 
their hypotheses. 

Linda and_ Shaun related a long story about "these two kids who got 
some pennies from their parents and wen): to the story fc an<T l bought this 
bottle of medicine for their siclt uncle, and brought it homeland smelled 
it and almost threw up because it was so rotten. They threw it out in 
the barn and some other kid found it years later and washed it out and 
kept it because it was such a beautiful t^|e bottle. 11 Other versions- 
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equally rambling but predictably fascinating — were volunteered. 

Up to this point the children -had been using numerous skills. 
Verbal expression, storytelling, conversing, imaging r decision making, 
creating, and sharing--all seemed to be flourishing. Equally apparent 
was every child's active participation in the prewriting process. Now we 
were ready to tTansfer that rich, vibrant, kinesthetic talk to paper. 

Students picked up paper and pencils and moved 'to' areas where thsy 
could write privately and comfortably. We closed our ey£s and "made 
movies in our heads." I talked throtigh the simulated attic trip, cueing 
children with words from out group list. We recalled class members 1 
descriptions of smells and fefelings. I reminded the children of the' 
hypotheses • that were suggested during the group discussion. I asked the 
children to make up "movies" about their old objects and write them down. 

I circulated to offer spelling assistance. 1 -When-a child asked, "How 
do you spell. . . ?" I said the letters as I wrote the word, providing a 
mo0k for the writer *(ho then copied it onto his 'or *her paper. „ Kids 
wrote, erased, crossed out, erased, taped ripped papers, and kept on 
creating for a solid half-hour. We stretched, did some deep breathing, 
and then rejoined partners to exchange stories. 

Sharing is an important part of the „wri ting process. Each child 
read his or her completed writin&„to a partner. I asked each student .to 
say one gocfe thing about the other person's paper. Our roon filled with 
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"warm fuzzie# f as listeners reacted to writers with such* feedback as "I 
liked how you told about the boy. in the picture" and "You used a lot of 4 
good, words in your story." 

Then we formed a large group, end some children volunteered to react' 
thdir stories aloud. We listened; laugh.ed, and offered more responses, 
such as "I never thought of that" and "Good idea, partner L" 

Finally, to conclude our morning, we listened to the song again. It 
was a nice way to summarize our work. It helped slide us into the^ rou- 
tine of "today," so lunch became a joyous prospect. 

.Later that afternoon, the stories were laboriously recopied. I 
burned the *e,dges of the finished papers so they would, look old and 
weathered. The children assisted, then mounted their stories for display 
on the hallway bulletin board. 

The major goal of this lesson was to allow my students to get better 

acquainted with writing. They were involved in each Iff the basic stages 

of the writing process — prewriting, composing, and rewriting — in a way 

» 

that made writing fun and relatively easy for them. 

Beginning, writers cannot be expected to express themselves well 
without concrete experiences tp which to refer. In order to heip stu- • 
dents. write, teachers need to provide situations in whlc^a young child 
is able to assume the role of writer, address a specific audience j* use a 
particular format, and consistently use time or tense. m 

Developmentally, six-year-old children are egocentric. They per- 
ceive the world from their own personal points of view, and each child, is 
the Core of his or her world. Ultimately, writing will reflect a child's 
ability to perceive situations from varying perspectives; first-graders, 
however, tend to react to occurrences from the standpoint of "me,*myself, 
and I." This is a delightful and natural point of view, so little people 
can be dit^oted to explore the phenom^pon of self from expressive class- 
room activities. 

Young children also need* to participate actively in the writing 
process. A classroom Situation provides an accessible and nonthreatening 
environment for individual, team, and large-grou^ exploration. Children 
experience learning in a variety of forms* Music, language, listening, 
and rhythm are all infused into one experience. 'Discussion clarifies 
thinking, 'exposes the child 'to diverse points of view, and promotes 
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collective interaction. Kinesthetic* participation can be 3 powerful 
o strategy when teachers engineer situations in which students draw on all 
t their senses to proems* information. 

Thus writing, for the beginning writer, takes a lot of beginning. 
When children Have something to say or express, the writing process can 
be enriched by situations that give/ them prewriting confidence.^ Writing 
can also be facilitated by providing a meaningful purpose or context. In 
the lesson described here, students wrote answers to questions about the 
objects they had selected. However, other tasks might have been just as 
appropriate. The following variations on the task could also be tried 
with students: * 

— Shift rotes, while writing, and imagine that you are the person in 

< < j 

an old picture. , Write about where you were when the photograph was taken. 

— Imagine that you are the old spoon in the trunk. Write about 
^ three of the people who used you. Explain how you ended up in the trunk. 

—Using a book that illustrates a historical happening, describe one 
of the illustrations by writing afcout the colors, artistic media, special 
features of the illustration, and so on. 

—Pretend that you ^are a^creature from history. (We studied dino- 
saurs, and children selected pterodactyl, stegosaurus, tyrannosaurus Rex, 
etc.) Someone will^sk ydiv^iestions about your life, (What do you eat? 
tfhere Jo you live?) Write the answers. 

; — Read aloud the clues from the preceding activity. Let the stu- 
dents guess, in writing, the identity of each "mystery history character." 

* —Listen * to t a reading of an old newspaper clipping. Then rewrite 

t, 

the; situation, ' substituting details that would be plausible today. 1 

— Identify historical references encountered every day (in adver- 
tisements, clothing displays, restaurant decor, etc.) and write about the 
S "oldness" in a "now" environment. 

— Put on different old hats and imagine. that you are livipg in a 
past time. Write about the person wfio would probably wear that kind of 

headgear. * • 

** * * * *. 

* — Find an old shoe. Write about where it h^s been 2nd whose feet 

have been inside it. 

L 

— Pretend that^ you in 1881. Write .about your ^thoughts as yo.u 

byj^ a message for someone to find 100 yearn later. Wrfte-jthe mesaq^. 

ERIC . ' Q5 . . 



Support is also essential far youngsters^kien they begin to write. 
In this lesson we supported each other's percept icms by verbal collaborat- 
ion (partner dialogue) and positive reinforcement ("Say one good thing 
about your partner's paper") ♦ / 



I display the children's written work because youngsters need to 
see, literally, that writing is talk written down. Finally, I encourage 
them to give the gift of self by sharing their creations and recognizing 
the value in a peer's creation* \ 
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9. BRAINSTORMING AS A PREWRITING ACTIVITY . 

By Virginia Pfotentjauer . . 

\ Research suggests that an important variable affecting the quality 
of student writing is the amo^jit of time .devoted to ptewr'iting activi- 
ties. These activities are crucial* because they help students solve the 
perplexing (for them) problem of what to*do once they have been given a 
writing assignment. For, our assumptions to 2he contrary, good student 
writing does not be^in with an assignment. It begins when students have 
something of thefr own to say. Ai\d helping them discover this some tiling 
is the prime , focus of any prewriting activity. 

Usejkl prewriting activities come in many forms, but probably one of 
the most TOeful* is brainstorming. At times an unrestricted, almost free- 
association type of search for a topic, brainstorming can also, *be a 
deliberate 1 way of evoking students 1 reactions to or ideas about a sub- 
ject. Brainstorming can be used <b elicit reactions to reading, pictures,, 
or field trips. Whatever form it takes, it serves as a catalyst for ■ 
helping students find spme thing worthwhile to ,write about. 

Brainstorming is not difficult to do.^ For a teacher, the strategy 

essentially involves stimulating' students to- think about att old topic in 

nev^pfrdys. For example, consider a recent classroom dialogue in which my 

fifth-graders and I were brainstorming, trying to discover a top£c that 

interested them — one that would tap their resources* jrather thdn mine or 

^ 

.'those of some outside authority. We had begun with "favorite places," 
moved to "admired people in American history,", and 'finally settled on 
objects or possessions v important to**us and "adjoined; by others. 

I knew at the time that I was working with an intelligent group -of 
10- and U-year-olds, but what I had not accurately, assessed was* their 
level of sophistication. I was in for a big surprise arid an interesting 
revelation. It was not long' before I discovered that these youngsters 
understood the meaning of the term "status symbol." *' * 

Our prewriting discussion was focused on valued possessions. I asked 
"What is a status symbol?," expecting wide-eyed stares_and silence. 
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From the far corner: "Well, something you have and prize that makes ' u 
you feeL. important ." • ' 

Other definitions were fast in coming. 

"Few others have it. Something different. It attracts attention. 71 * 

"I "know a kid. who has arthritis, and that's unusual for a kid ^ ..." 

"But tiobody* wants that!" 

"""It's something someone has that others might want, too. But nbt 

4 

many can have £he same thing. It's too expensive or too hard to get."' 

Since it was apparent that we wouldn't be able to agree on one defi- 
nition, we tried for some "exai^ples. We would have to fully understand 
the concept before we could write about it. 

* "What aire some possessions or objects people your age — or younger — 
might consider status symbols?" I asked. 

"For kids younger than/ us they might be some of those toys yq,u see 
on television — a Big Wheel or a five-speed bike." 

• "Or. owning a 'Star Wary' lunchbox . . * or if a kid can swim or* 
dive." - 

"For kids our age it might" b^ having a minib'ike — not just' a ten- 
speed 'regular 1 bike because they're getting common." 

"Having youf ovn phone number listed in, the book after your parents' 
number . " 

"Candy WT and*erwear ! They havlT'Tt for kids? and grownups*. My grandpa 
sells it." 

."Playing in a rock band." m 1 

"Owning a football* autographed by a famous player like O.J. Simpson 
or Joe Namath." 

"Taking private tennis lessons in a building somewhere, not in a / 
city park. And n<^t in a group, either**" 

We decided to pursue the discussion* We had everyone's attention. 

"How, about teenagers? What are 'their status symbols?" I asked next. 

"Levis or pantfs with a special name on the back pocket, like 'Calvin 
Klein." 1 

"Rfeal leather jackets." - 

"Oh, those are fads* not status symbols," someone objected^ "Fads 
change faster and go out of style.*" 
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"It's more tike having your own car. 11 



"Or your own telephpne . t . or checking account." 

"Having an "expensive stereo set:" , ^ 

* * • » 

vir 0r owning an electric guitar*" * - v 

• "Or getting your driver's licef^ge before 'any o^ ycrur friends do." 
The- ch'ildreit were much more knowl&Jget&le than* I had thought! 
"What about college students? 'What do you see as their status sym*- 




v/ .bols?" ' * G o . 

"Drivit\g a Corvette. Or maybe a. soi^ped-up- Trans Am."„ „ 
"Having .tltgi'r own apartments." . ^ 
"Going s&iing or hunting out West. And "wearing one of. thfese base- 
^ball caps with a visor ^ that says 'Purina. 1 " ' § , 

"Owning a customized van with stereo music^ a sink, curtains, and 
* earpfetfng all* over the floor and»walls. And maybe there's a picture of ' a 
sunrise in pink aytd orange painted on th$ side." 1 # * % 

1 This was wor<h* pursuing. Now we movell to adults. ** ■ ; 

"What about atdultS?' Bo adul*$ have their own status symbols?*" ' 
"Oh* yes*" There was much nodding of heads. "Even more than teens 
or kids." " * ^ , 

. 4'SQch as?" I askecf. * * 

' \ "Well, it used to be big shiny cars *with .lots of chrome, push- 
buttons, and all those gadgets, the kind tHat practically £ook two parking 
# space^. But. now j^te a* little shiny c^r with some of those same gadgets, 
but that gets more mileage than your neighbor's car." $ * 

.^g £ live-In tnaia likfe at the governor s mansianv Wow! That K 
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wou1>d be neat." 



^ • "Owning a great big diamond ring." t 

^ ''Taking a trip to 'Africa and going on a safari. ty: taking ,a cruise 

$ • 
in winper on ,jjne of tho*e great big ships with swimming pools , dining 

roomsk and dejcks." " • . fi - / • 1 

. * / ."Having the same license mtmber as yout address. ^ Or halite' a low- 
numbered ii£en£e" nuriber — although my dad says that' isn't har<i to get." 

: *6i having something on yQur car license instead *6f a number. I saw 
this catk on my vfrcatfort last "summer, arid all it 'Sai^ wa$ 'Pablo.' Nq 
.number at all*" < * ' * < 



"Owning a fancy fur coat, .like mink, ^or those who don't min^wear- . 
ing an anfmaK -Or haying a big, "fancy house high on V hill, looking 
down." > vl - , fx 

^'Owning a ^e<^ndOTninium , in Florida that you only us*e certain months' 
the year,. 11 b $ ^ 

'Having membership in a tennis or country club*" 
* "-Having a dog so special that he- drinks only /distilled water. I * ' 
read about a dog like that % who's on television." 

"\>.By nofr, we had just about exhausted our supply of answers. The stu- 
dents had *been mast intetested , and it* seemed that we would ^Tave some- 

si 

thing to write about. <3Rien f one more question came to mind. 

"Can owning a Status symbol make you happy,?" I asked. 

Thoughtful expressions appeared. Therfe was some nodding, some 
dissent. 

"Well, I suppose £k ( It might make, you feel important." 

"I suppose for a while it 'could, untfT you outgrew, it. Then maybe\ 
you'd want something else'7 4 ^ 

"Depends. ■ Depends upon why you wantedit.", 
; "I'd take a'minibike any day." 

Thea, fronl the back of^the rofom, came this contribution: 

"You know, I was just' thinking. All the status symbols we've toen- 
tioned .so *far cost money. Well, I have' an uilcle who tdfcfels'all over the - 
United States on his bicycle with .his *dog. .Hq's even "had his picture 
taken and there Was an, article about him i% a paper,. People tiave*gott< 



to know him. -He doesn't own much, and he takes everything, he needs r 
with him wtapped up on that bicycle. He writes stories and poems 
doesn't* have a regular job. ^ He's "against pollution and allAtfe lies of 
advertising, so he doesn't take any work connected with tha^. 'He leads a 
very simple life, and he doesn't envy the things pther p&ple.own. And" I 
think that- for him, living without a lot of things an^5|^ag pr^tty'well 
without them is a status symbol. " ^ * 

^ Silence. Then' heads^jiodded . " The student's* observations had been * 
uffQer stood, accepted. The, discussion had ran£fc?d from diamond i?tngs. to 
fancy houses to, an almost complete lack of worldly possessions, each 
migh't be a status symbol to someone. - 




• E^C . : _ * so ^ ^ 



• - * * 

"Can we write "about this?" I asked,-, "Could^we put it down on pape^* 

for someone to read?" \ • 

~$ * We had found a topic. Ideas had been generated. For all of us it 

was an interesting topic. Th^ students' began to pifck up their ^pencils , 

haying a sense of what they were thinking and beginning to get it laid 

out. They could forget word choice and spelling right now. The job 

involved just getting the general ide§s into words and onto paper. Later 
✓ * 

there wo.uld be fleshing out of* ideas, expanding, arranging, eliminating, 

r * 

narrowing of the topic. Because individuals write differently and better 
whet* they write for an audience^— a'Hbuilt-in jiotivator — I asked the chil- 
dren to keep in mind for whom they vere writing. * 

Later y during the rewrite staae— because good ideas need correct 
spelling and punctuation as well as special attention to" word choice — 
students would work on vdear, ^crisp diction; they would develop the 
details and attempt to say ordinary things in extraordinary ways*, They 
would "polish until it shines", "and think of 'titles that would "grab" a 
reader. * . i • r 

For some youngsters Writing ~is painful, perhaps because it is 
personal ^nd indiv^duali^tfe,. others it is difficult, because i,t is 

hard to put into writitig what one/thinks. For all students, wtiting may 
be a real chore simply because it is often hard^to get started. Brain--, 
storming is one effective way tOvget started— to think up a topic, to 
z£ro in on it m from many different perspectives as illustrated here, and 
•to -think of- something say about *iu Prewriting helpsu.students accom- « 
plish these* thfee goals/ and brainstorming .iTs one of the most us^fcil of 
all prewriting activities, • * t 

t ' ' . . 
Notes 

mt^ 1. . /Elizabeth F/ H^ynes, . "Using ' Research in ^sparing to Teach 
Writing," English Journal , January /1978, pp. 82-88. 
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/ 10., USING A WORD CAC&E TO DEVELOP VOCABULARY 
By Beverly \Chadburn 

. The film about Chief Joseph Was well done. It- tied iW exactly wi-th 
the Indian unit , a subject * with which the kids, were really irfvolved. 
The cla3s was enthusiastic, full of 1 ideas, new information, and insights. 
It was ^time for, these sttj|ents to put down somg/ of their learning and 
feelings on paper. + 

Ch» announcement of a writing assignment frequently resembles a 
de / ^ ell# ^t^siasm suddenly seems drained fi#m students who moments 
befote h^d^been bursting with energy. Often, their. main response to* 
such\an assignment is to ' squirm with frustration. Blank expressions 
spread over faces; blank papers' stare back frogi desk tops. What has 
happened to thtse' youngsters? How can*their mood change so quickly?. 
What have I dona wrong? 1 • - 

Teaohers, administrators, and, most important, the frustrated stu- 
dents in such af setting all need to realize that, up;£o a point, nothing 
is wrong. The problem^ A that an important part of the teacjiing^ptocess 
needs to be expanded. Something has been left 'out.' But whatsis the 
vital omission? Students have no idea what has .caused the breakdown in 
their interest except that they "catifcot think of anything tq writne. 41 
Teachers, too, fifety be? at a loss to explain why an exciting lesson has 
cone suddenly to a halt; Moreover, even if thj^ have c^clue to the 
reason, they are-pot sure of the- t£2^J6y/ ^ 

- In many opes the trouble stems from lade' of* 'ability on tfcie ? part, of 
students to put together * all of the ^sks which are required to write 
even a single sentence: choosing a topic, narrowing or broadening that 
topic, giving accurate and interesting information about thfe topic. 
What are, some special, descriptive words to electrify a "blah" statement? 
How are such words spelled and- put together to make a readable sentence? 
blouding*all these issues i^ the nagging suspicion of most youngsters in 
school that they 'do not .have , the ^bility to perform the functions phat 
writing demands. mr 



Jim Safcol of Se'attle Pacific University presents in* his writing 
workshops some methods to stimulate the development of creative writing 
\ skills and help people put their ideas into self-satisfying, even excit- 
ing, writing.* His methods work well in social studies. One of the 
-prewriting activities he recojnmepds is designed to get kids ready to ' 
write and to' help them feel confident that they can write. In the begin- 
ning it -is highly teacher diredted, witb much class participation. 

^ If a class has been studying a unit on Indians of the western half^ 
of the United States, for example, hdfc many tribes can the students* name? 
As the, class thinks about possible answers, the teacher posts a. large 
piece of butcher paper on the wall. (Recording the list on butcher 
paper, instead of on the chalkboard, permits. fh^ teacher to' preserve the 
v list for use 6n subsequent days.) . At the top of the paper, on the left 
side, the teacher writes the word "naming", <js the heading for a column. 
Under this heading,/ the teacher lists the names suggested by the stu- 
dents. Any name that is. a correct" response to the question should be 
written down; value judgments should be kept to a minimum. This process 
has two immediate benefits: (1) the students have -some concrete terms 
_jk> think about ard (2) the knowledge that they can check the list for 
the correct spelling of a name.or^term will give the students confidence 
in using the terms in their writing. f 

After a good list of 'names has been developed, a second 'column of 
terms can be sta^j^d. This column wi'll record "attributing" terms. (It 
is a good idea to use a different-color marking pen for each! column.) 
For ^xample, the wo^rds "tall" and "extinct" might be attributing terms 
for a certain .Indian tribe. Any word that refers to a distinctive fea- 
ture of any of the terms in the naming colujpn can be £dded to this list. 
The students should suggest at least- one adjective for each term in the 
.first column. Since an attributing word might apply to several* terms. in 
the* naming column, and vice versa, it will not be feasible to print each 
attributing word across fro^ the name it describes. However, the stu- 
dents w can develop their own lists of names and matching attributing 
)y words. m 

When 'both columns are foill, the students will nave deyeloped a word 
bank, or^ache. ("Cache" is the term that w^s used by French trappers 
^ to refer to the storehouses of provisions which they hid in hollow* trees 
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or caves, to be rdvlsited when they needed to r*^t^i>r-+ix+iT Supplies.) 
This word cache can*be left; posted on the wall for reference durjftig the 
writing process, '* * 

The word cache can be expanded by adding a column of "predicating" 
or "doJ.ng" w<?rds— active verb phrases. For* a unit • on % Indians in the 
^western United States, n this list might contain such phrases as "fought 
General Custer," "lived iri the Great Basin," "found new animals to hunt," 
"fishe.d for salmon," and "traded blankets," A fourth column might be 
devoted to "renaming" words— nouns- or 'specif ic^phtases that can be used 
as appositives to words' in the naming column. The ^naming column. might 
include the names gf individuals—for example, Cra^zy Horse and Sitting 
Bull—in addition to tribal subdivisions 'and terms- related to roles and 

*■ 

relationships. 

The expanded word, cache can be used as the basis for 3 composing 
activity in which 'each student writes one sentence, using as many words • 
fibm th^cache as' can be appropriately put t9get»er, For example, a 
sentence about the Paiute Indians might read: "The poor , simple , 
wandering , hungry (all attributing words') . Paiute (naming word) Indians 
(renaming word) lived in the Great Basin (predicating phrase), found few 
animals to hunt (predicating phras^, and could got farm (predicating 
phrase) tfee dry land," ^ a * - ■ 

r Th e whole class might work cooperatively to compose a paragraph, 

given Initial _tQgic sentence; for example, "The Indians of the ^ 
Calif ornia-Intermoufltain area had a Variety of lifestyles. 11 A sentence 
about each tribe of the region could then be compiled from the word 
cache, creating a paragraph full of descriptive words and information. 
This paragraph should be recorded on butcher paper and posted. Under- 
lining the words taken from the cache helps students understand how they 
can use a word cache in their individual writing activities. 
% Word-cache* lists can be made* collectively by the whole class or by 
assigning small "groups or individual students to compile the vafrious 
x:oluims. Once the students understand this process, they can work inde- 
pendently to make their own word caches as a. prelude to •individual writ- 
ing projects." Going over these individual lists with ftjidents ,is ,an 
effective strategy for reviewing consent as well as for checking on each 
student's progress. 
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Word caches are^Ulso useful for other kinds of writing; for example, 

blank ver|e or rhymed poetry. One pattern for.writifig blank verse is to 

start with a naming word, follow it with threi attributing words, and 

end with ^predicating phrase. Using this model, a fourth-grade student 

created these poems: 

* *> ' 
The Sioux: 

* organizing, ■ • ^ ) 

} planning, 
striking/ 

fought and died at Little Big Horn. 




Nez Perce: 

friendly, H 
gentle, 
peace loving, 

chased to extinction at Canada's border. 
The Clatsop: • 

building, v N 

hunting, 
fishing, 

vanished forever at the Pacific's edge. . 
A word cache can also be jised to "take apart" a poem. -^As the^Joem 

4 

ead, the students list names, words, and phrases in the appropriate 
columns of a word cache. In addition to serving as an* exercise in.liteY- 
ary composition, this pro^ss .helps students understand the message and 
meaning of the poem. 

All word caches should be saved. for future 'reference in "recall and 
review sessions or for incorporation into subsequent teaching units. If 
there is not sufficient wall space to leave them posted,* the butcher 
paper can be rolled up' and labeled by topic. 

The word-cache method of stimulating thinking, organizing thought, 
and developing oral and written vocabulary is 'applicable /to^all grade 
levels, although the complexity of the writing activities • will vary. 
The strategy works especially Veil in the social studies Curriculum. 
The availability of a 'ricj^ store of content-related words — all sjfell\d * 
correctly — will add Variety and fluidity to students 1 writing, and 
teachers will begiif So notice less resistance to writing assignments. 
No more squirming bodl ^^ ^d blank sheets* of paper — students with access 
to a word Ache^re reWf to write, and before long their papery will be 
filling up with words. * ' ■ * / 



4 

Notes 



1. The word cache, or naming exercise, t is* the first of nine steps 
in a process taught by *James^Sobol, director/ of * the Writing Northwest- 
program at Seattle Pacific University. # 
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III. USING WRITING TO* LEARN SOCIAL STUPES CONTENT 

• Thraugh the use of social studies as a vehicle for learning how to 

write or for practicing writing, writing and social studies can comple- 

w 

ment each other in the elementary classroom- The use of writing as#a 
tool for learning social studies content is another way in which writing, 
and social studies can interact. In 'the former approach, learning how 
to write receives major emphasis, while social studies content serves 
primarily as a vehicle "for such instructi&n. In the Latter, learning 
socials tudifis_J3ce±i?fis major attention while writing serves as a major 
vehicle or- tool for accomplishing this learning. The ideas presented in 
the articles^ in this section stress ways of using writing to learn social 
studies content. * - 

The first four chapters describe specific places in a social studies' 
unit where westing can be used -.to help . students 'learn social studies ' 
information or develop social studies generalizations. In all instances, 
writing is merely one— albeit an important one— of a number -of techniques 
that can be woven* together, to achieve the subject-matter 'learning objec- 
tives of the unit. In each case writing is hooked to a commonly used 
classroom resource— visual aids, news media, library reference books— 
and to. a particular social studies learning tool; for-example, library , • 
research^ 

The authors »of these articles are all experienced classroom * 
teachers. In the f^rst article, Ann -Gibson aescribes a way to combine 
poetry writing with current events and local history. Bernice Crape/ 
Dorothy Lamb, and Jackie Martin then explain a procedure that jhey use 
to help intermediate-grade students .write original mult^paragraph 
reports. Letter writing in current events serves as the' subject t>f 
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Ellen Lazare Shatz's article, ^hile Carol Palay describes how writing 
c£n be used to conduct simulated field trips in the social studies class- 
room. Whatever form tt*e writing takes in each approach described here, 
the process by which it is produced remains essentially the ^ame. Stu- 

dents engage in prewriting idea-generating, they compose a "statement 

* • 

individually or with partners, antf they sharer and revise what they have 
written. Jhe outcome? Improved writing as well as new learning about a 

-sp/scific social stud^s topic! * 

The remaining three articles in this section explain in detail' two 
different ways in which the systematic use of writing can be used as a 
vehicle for in-depth learning of social studies information and knowl- 
edge. Each- author presents a step-by-5tep process" whereby students use 

. common social 'studies instructional materials in a writing task in order 

to accomplish substantive goals. ^ In the process, these youngsters learn 

important skills. Betty Dy^rmest shows how scriptwriting can be used to 

learo about the idea' of democracy. Janet Cuenca's article describes, how 

to help students construct a paragraph that includes only information 

which is relevant to the idea they wish to write about as they explore* * 

specific social sj^^ies topics. Jim Willcock explains a procedure for 

involving students personally in the subject they write about as a device 

for develpping an empathetic underptandlng of social studies Subjects. , 

Each of these procedures may be used with a wide variexy of social. ' 

studies topics and "subject master and at a number of different grade 

levels. ' % 

4 

The procedures and ideas 'presented here constitute only a few of 
the many wa^s in which writing and social studies content can come 
together in *ph# elementary cla§§room. / They illustrate how dne %an 
reinforce the %ther and how instructiorf^in writing can be provided when 
a it is 'important for students 'to write in°order to achieve social studies 
learning goals. Such a combination of skill development and subject- 
matter learning may at first seem best suited only for # intermediate-grade 
social* studies and writing.. However, the ideas preseQted^flere may 
actually be appropriate for social studies.^and writing instruction Sar 
beyond the elementary school class-room. * 
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U. CURRENT EVENTS AND HISTORY THROUGH. POETRY WRITING 

'. . By Ann Gibson v 

Can students learn about current events and history by writing 
poetry? That's exactly what has been happening in -my classroom- My* 
fourth-grade students write poetry in all areas of the social studies- 
curriculum as a means of learning and understanding the information and 
generalizations we study. That the experience has been a rewarding one 
for the' children is evidenced by an excerpt- from a letter written tiy an 
"old" fourth-grader in May to be given to a "new" fourth-grader the fol- 
lowing September: 

Wisconsin history can be fun, too, - You will write a 
( hole [sic] book. You wj.ll , think\you can't dp it but you 
will do it 'a little bit at a time and pretty soon it ' 
t will t be all done- and- it will be a pretty, good book. 

The children in that fourth grade wrote numerous poems throughout 

the* year • At the end of the yea* each child selected 26 of his or her 

own poems to be bound in an individual book— one poegi for each lett ^ of 

the alphabet. The technique used" to .write poetry f or jhese book* was 

,£he cinquain. Although a cinquain may take any on£ of several forms, 

the model we used is- .shown below: 

• - » 
, noun 

^ * two describing words * *» 

three "ing" words 

a four-word .phrase 

a synonym (for the noun) 
t • m - 

♦Early in September, the class begaa to' learn the form'. -They had 
cla§s - discussions "on the nature &nd yeaning of nouns, ^adjectives 
(describing words), phrases, and synonyms. Then they began to write 
cinquains qg. a group (usually on the chalkboard) , using topics familiar 
to all the children. Among their tries were these:' 
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recess , - 

short, exciting 
running; jumping, playing , . 
' -a good time, of day 
fun 

! 



bus 
big, yellow 
bounding, swaying, stopping 
a noisy hot place 
transportation 



lasagne 

thifck,. gooey % ' 

filling, nourishing, fattening 

good to the last bite * 
' e , • * lunch . r 

Kurt ~ \^ ^ . .Mimi 

blond, athletic 1 . small, quick 

learning, grdwing, playing * smiling, running, asking 

_ v very good in math always cheerful and friendly 

golfer ' m girl ' , 

4 * • 

After « few days, most children were feeling familiar enough with the 
form to write poems on their own. During their first efforts, they used a 
printed form wi.th the following directions: * 



noun 



2 adjectives. 



3 ing" words 



a four-word phrase 



a synonym (for noun) 



Most of' those poems were about pets', hobbies, family members, or 



neighborhood interests, for example: 

^Snoopy; -v 
tan, furty 
'digging, eating, sleeping 
4 ^very good pet 
gerbil 



Sandy L * 

dirty, white* 
jumping, hiding, netting 
Tom's best friend 
* dog 



Many of the students 1 cinquains were copied with marking pens on 
cdnstruction paper and displayed around the room and in the halls. 
Appreciative audiences did much to encourage further writing. Next year 
our parents 1 club will type and ^ssemble a literary magazine in order to 
provide our budding authors with a wider audience, 

After writing about very familiar subjects, the children had had 
enough experience with the form to be comfortable with it, m and they were 
able to concentrate on content. They began by writing about current 
events. They wrote al^out the election and the candidates. They wrote 
about a bad thunderstq^m. During the? crisis in Iran they wrote an-afcund 
ance of poems. It was possible for them to express fears and concerns 
through their writing: ' 

hostages prisoners 

free Americans ^ ' men,, women 

» * 

waiting, praying, hoping? eating} sleeping, waiting - 
wanting to come home all of them American 

prisoners hostages ^ 

r i . 

Every time there was a writing assignment, I provided time -for each 
stage, of the writing process—prewrifcing, writing, and ' editing. ' During 
the prewriting stage the class discussed fli^s concepts fchey would be writ- 
ing about/ often listing vocabulary and sharing their own experiences 
with the subject. The-writing stage (actually putting pencil to paper) 
often took less time that the prewriting st&ge, following it directly, a 
few hours later, or the next day. l \ , 

The editing stage was done witk a partner. After an apthor checked 
his or her own work,*a friend checked ? 0 see whether the assignment had 

been -followed correctly, looked for spelling or other mechanical errors, 

, ' ;-* I 

and read the poem for contend After, peer j^diting, the worK was handed 

to the teacher for comments or display. Teaching children to edit not 

only sa^ed the teacher hours of correcting; more imgortant, it taught 

the children to take responsibility fpr their own work instead of trans- 

ferrifrg that responsibility, to the. tender. 

„ While. the children were writing Und editing, , I circulated among 

thetm.ta encourage ideas, adnfire work, and offer asslstWe. ,After a few 
• ' * * 

*weeks of practice^ each child, compiled 26 poems 'into aWisconsin "ABC" 



book. Because Wisconsin history and geography occupy a large portion of 
the social studies program^ this project corniced those subjects with 
part of the t language arts and handwriting^etirriculum. 

Prewriting activities included checking out every alphabet book in 
th,e elementary school library and studying their texts, themes, and art- 
work. Following this, the class, began a composite list of "Wisconsin 
words," beginning with Abe (a famous mascot of the Eagle Regiment during 
the Civil War|p Apple ton, and Aztalan ahd ending with zoo (the class had 
visited the Milwaukee zoo). They brainstWmed and accepted any word 
anyone could justify as important to Wisconsin, They used their Wiscon- 
sin state history te^ts,^ maps, tourist brochures, .and newspapers to find 
additional words. 

When the class wa^ready to begir^ the actual writing^process , they 
first selected a few otters t.hat hati .many possibilities; for example, 
"T" (tobacco, tomahawk, telemark, Tomah, trees), "K' r (Madison , mild, 
moraine, Marquette, Mendota, MuStsda) , and "C" i^cows, corn, cheese, 
canoe). Each day, two letter groups were "mined" for poem ideas* After 
a child had finished his or her cinquain, a friend Would edit it for 
form, spelling, and Content, The children became very careful about 
checking their own spelling before handing over their poems to friends, 
They also tried to say something specific in each poem and to. avoid 
generalities. The only seriously overworked word wa^ "big," When many 
"bfgs" began appearing in poems, a class discussion was held in ^an 
attempt to find ways of handling this problem. Synonyms were offered, 
and children suggested other in which one might look at a subject 

'without concentrating on size. - ' * 

Once a,Zpaem -had been edited, it was marked with the name "of ! the 
author and the initials of *the editor and g±v£n to the teacher. This 
identification gave, the writer and editor a sha'red responsibility for 
the work. Tlie teacher then gave the poem an "OK," mkde minor correc- 



le teacher t 

tions, or wrote "See me" and , returned *it i to the* ^fchor./ "See me" was 
used only when the poem needed major revision. v 1 

'The author would then cojsy the poem on th^bottom half of a sheet 
'of paper, saving' the top of the page fot an* illustration or a fancy s 
rendering of the initial letter* * Authors could* illustrate thsir own 
poems or get help fpcitf friends. Some qhose simply to design tancy 
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letters for the top space and omit.afctual illustrations, A few of the 
resulting entries kve reproduced belpw. 

«. . * % * 

Abe # badger 

feather?,, brave - * fur„ry, brown 

' ' *- flying,' seeing, screaming running, eating, digging 
masfcot in the Civil War * Wisconsin 1 s ' nickname * 
■ * , eagle ^ $nimaJL 

heifer - ; Joliet 

big, heavy • * * French, man 

. running, bucking, puffing exploring, trading, canoeing 
t , always, tery hungry ' , going down the river 
cow fur trader 

4 When all the pages in each student's book of poems were complete 
.and in order, two blank pages, were added to the f rontf of the book and 
one blank page was added to the end of the book f or t $ title page and 
.endpapers. / 

Care had been taken tg leave a large tdargin 6n the left side of 
* each . P* ge t0 P rov *<te room for binding. Each student collected pages A 
through M (includitethe two front blank pages) a^d sewed them together, 
using a strong^ e^^i^lry -needle and doubled, knotted . thread (so that 
the needle would no't slip off th€ thread). In 'the ,same manner, pages N 
through Z and the blank last page were sewn together. The two sections 
were then sewn together along the same line of stitches (using many of 
the same hples) * * 

Onue the booklet was sewn, the waiter was given two six-by-nine-inch 
pieces of posterboard-weight cardboard and a piece of fabric and. fabric-* 
, backed wallpaper for the cover. Several children made covers f rom/ th& 
discarded legs of worn-dut jeans. They removed the hems from the jeans, 
cut H inches ot fabric fronr one* leg, and trimmed away one seam. (Th^ 
other seam was used for the spine eft the Hook.) The process they used 
^ to put the Complete book together i$ described in the accompanying box. 
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Directions for Binding "AfiC" Books 

Place the two pieces of cardboard on the wrong side 
of the fabric, leaving approximately *$-inch space between 
them (for the spine of the book). Glue the cardboard to 
the fabric, using white glue or dry mount from a photo- 
supply store. Let It dry "thoroughly. Trim away excess 
fabric from the corners to reduce bulk. Turn "the , extra 
fabric over the . cardboard and glue it down — sides first, " 
then top and bottom. The cover is now ready for the 
pages. 

Open the cover and glue the back of the las* b^nk 
page to the inside of £ he back cover. The endpaper 
should cover the ragged edges of the cloth. Position 
the pages so that when the book is 'closed, the covers 
are even; Do this by closing the front cover and lining 
up the book. Do not glue the front co¥er to the front 
endpaper Hmtil it is even* Then glue the front cover 
cardboard to the first blank p£ge. Weight the covers 
down until. the glue is dry. The extra blank page at the 
front of tne book is used as a title page. 

Using a marking pfen or stick-on letters, decorate 
the cover of the book with the title and the name of the 
author. i A ' 

The binding of books has'heen described, in detail* 
because the finished products were so important to the / 
children in my classroom. 
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Because this projections broken down into many small tasks, nearly 
every child was able to complete it easily. This fourth-grade classroom 
contained six children* in the gifted Vnd talented program, four children 
mainstreamed from learning-disablfed, educable mentally retarded, ancf 
emotionally disturbed rooms, four children in 'speech and, language 



therapy, and orve bilingual child* All the children made Wisconsin "ABC" 
* book3 of which thej^were very proud. Every child except one had all 26 
pages in his or her book. v 

Cooperation in 'the classroom was .excellent. Nearly every child 
served as an editor for peers; many children brou^tit^ fabric' to share; 
some helped cut wallpaper books. Others were < gre&i^ needle , threaders or 
helped "friends who were less able to sew, glue, or c^ut. So&e of the ' 
children in the gifted and talented program gladly accepted help with 
illustrations from a talentgfl artist in the learning-disabled program. 
Several of the average children", who often received less attention than 
. th^e at either end of the spectrum, were excellent sewers or book 
'assemblers and thus were much sought after. 

Some of the most inarticulate children had spme very successful 

pages. John, a child in the reading lab who had a difficult time in 

f- • • • 

language arts, wrote: - > , * 

tobacco 
big, green 
growing', planting ^ hanging 

\ 

-v J a lot of work i 1 , 

C_ * ' ^ one y 

A major cash crop for farmers in our area of, Wisconsin is totfaccQ, and 
, John, had just received a $600 check for his share of the family'^ tbbafcco 
income. This, brought the study of Wisconsin f s economy to him on a very 
meaningful level. , \ 

' « t 

Others learned a great deal, too. When 'these children wrote, they 
were making judgments rather than just memorizing facts. They were eval- 
uating which material to include in their writing. They were analysing ^ 
and synthesizing before arriving at a final written product. They were 
bringing their own experienced to the written work. ■ Learning became 
unique and individualized for each child/ 

Writing Jj^as great value in the social studies curriculum. This 
« articular use of, poetry writing is one way to capitalize on writing as 
^-technique for learning in social studies. 
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12. WRITING A THREE-PARAGRAPH REPORT 

't 

i ' 
By Bernice Crane, Dorothy Lamb, and Jackie Martin 

The chances that intermediate-grade students will be arrested Tor 
plagiarizing the World Book Encyclopedia are slim indeed. Hqyever, the 
penalties in our ^assroom for. copying written assignments or reports 
directly from any encyclopedia, or even paraphrasing a published article 
are almost as ^severe; Admittedly, writing such reports could be helpful 
as*an exercise in penmanship if cflfe is ta.ken, and some learning ~m±ght , 
take place as a class listens |o the report presehted "orally , However, 
if pupils merely copy their reports' word' for word from existing sources, 
their notien that encyclopedia writing is clear, concise, and accurate 
s (good) -whil$ their own writing is. confused, disorganized, and inaccurate 
(hjkd) is reinforced* Furthermore, Tfieyfare encouraged to claim wo*rk 
done by others as their own, and thglr time is wastedU These negative 
results often accompany report writing in' eleme'ntary sbfeool social 
studies because such writing all too often is actuaJ.ly A nothing more that! 
report copying * * t 

Yet report writing is usually an important part of intermediate- 
grade social stales. * We use an approach, called the three-paragraph 
report, whicji eliminates the possibility of ^copying and turns 1 report 
writing into an activity of interest to our students. Using this pro- 
cedure, students can learn to 1 write using their own- words and thoughts 
and putting 'information' together in their own ways. By doing this, our 
students not Tmly learn considerable social studies content but perfect 
their writing skills as' well t " * > 

,^ Writing social studies'* report* can serve a more valuable purpose 
than simply sharing facts wjth Cjla^smates; it can be a useful tool for 
helping young students organize their thinking/ Instead of an % exercise 
in rote learning, copying and rfecitAng, report writing can be a truly 
creative activity. The sense t>f pride, students enjoy when they produce- 
an original report ik w<ll wor£h the trouble it takes to help' them write 
it. ' The problems they encounter in ctfoosing ,a Subject,, selecting 



sources, taking note*, making an outline, writing a rUtigh draft, edit- 
ing, proofreading, and rewriting help them becdme better thinkers as 
veil as better readers and waiters, 

•The three-patagraph report is exactly what its name indicates — a 
report divided into three *pai;ts. Each part details one Aspect of the 
main topic. Such a rfeport can be prepared in a "number of waySv; as we 
have devised it, it consists of nine "steps divided into three stages \ 
prewriting, ,composipg, and rewriting. 

The prewriting stags actually consists of two different types of 
tasks. The first three steps essentially involve finding iriformation to 
write about. The next two steps require students to process that infor- 
mation in order to produce significant ideas. The 'composing stage 
follows next, and the entire process concludes with the third stage — 
revising what has been written. We use the'/ollowing guidelines as we 
help our fifth-graders move through these stages of the writing process: 
Step 1: Choosing a Subject . Alth<?ugh the teacher may be tempted 
.to assign specific subjects for students to write about, We believe that 
it. is important fjgr. students to select- their own topics. Part of the 
learning process is discovering whether a topic is too broad or too 
limited and whether relevant information is readily accessible. 



A student's choice of subject should be based on his or her own 
interests or on those of the class as a whole. Certainly V report writ- 
ten by a student who is not interested in his or her tdpic will n$t be 
received with interest by the class.-. Thus, we allow as much latitude as 
possible on the choice of subject. A subject that is of great, interest 
to the class but only slightly related to the uoit of study is a better 
choice than a subject of little interest but absolute relevance. How- 
ever, we allow no more than two or, three reports on thfe same subject, so 
that the class will not become bored when the reports are shared. 

Step 2: Identifying Sources . t Sttice combining information from 
several sources is an important skill in writing reports, we require 
that each- student use a minimum of three sources. To £void. relying on 
encyclopedias exclusively, we allow students to include only one encyclo- 
pedia among their sources. Obviously, we use our knowledge of the stu- 
dents' reading abilities to guide them to materials they can easily 
understand. \ / 



Students should be encouraged to use primary sources whenever pos- 
sible, especially for writing in social studies. ' Live television ^over- 
age of news events can be an excellent- soufcce of up-^to-date. information. 
, Interviews, too, provide interesting* information about recent ' history, 
A report about World War IJ is livelier when, it i* based on a writer's 

conversation with a participant than when it is based on books alone ^ 

* * ■ 

; Surveys conducted l?y students to' obtain information on various subjects- 

'for example, job^ satisfaction-^ television viewing habits* 'and consumer 
, preferences—are also useful. In addition, public records kept at the 
city hall or courthouse can be usfcd to research such topics as community 
^births and deaths, population growth, and property title transfers. ' 
Church records and cemetery lot records also, contain an abidance* of 
infprmation that can be used in preparing, reports dn local history,' as* 
do local museums. Original documents, old newspapers^and letters are 
also useful sources that should not *e overlooked. ' ; . 

' * Step 3:, Taking Notesv We havje- our % students- take notes as they 
4 gather their information. They write their rfptes on three-by-five-inch 
cards becaifee later in the process these ncftes vill be sdtted t and. shuf- 
fled ^cording to subject.' As a practical fceasttre, sheets of notebook 
paper may be ci*t into small pieces and used in place of .note cards . An 
v * envelope or rubber band is, helpful in keeping notes together. 

Students also use noti c^rds to record summary sentences. If stu- 
dents have not had practice in writing sentences, some time is devoted 
to K developing this skill. ,A chalkboard demonstration can be used for • 
this purpose, with the teacher reading brief, passages and* asking the 
students to supply the key words that will invoke the same 'idea latter. 
Once this skifi has been sufficiently reviewed, the class is ready to V 
take notes from tHe sources they have chosen for their reports. - 

To discourage students from copying a report word for word or simply 
f paraphrasing, ye do not permit them/to write complete sentences oil their' 
note cards, Vjhe. temptation to copy is*great, so at this step v$e circu- 
late among the studehts, marking out unnecessary wprds and phrases and 
emphasizing bhat only key words or phrases should be used. "Eggs about 
the size of small majrbles" thus becomes "eggs size of marbles." s 

lt ikL 3 Very , fin P ort&iat that eaCtl cav $ contain only ^one idea. A dinl- 
* mum of ,20^ Cifrds and a maximum of 40 will usually provide enough infortaa- 
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> Hon for a good report. Students may find slightly different infonna- 
v tion oil the same subject in different sources* 'They should be instructed 
to take notes from all sources, since they wilj. be asked to integrate 
all^Hi^is information as- they organize their notes- In addition, they 
should jnake a separate note -c^rd /containing the ^author's name,' title, , 
publisher, and date of publication for each source they use so, tRat they 
can compile a simple bibliography for the reports. 

Once students have collected the necessary information about their * 
general topi£, 'it is time to develop specific ideas. This aspect of 
' ptewriting requires students to play with the information as they search 
for interrelationships and bij| ideas. 

Step 4: Organizing Notes . This step involves physically sorting * 
the note cards into clusters of related data. For example, notes on* 
Abraham Lincoln might be placed in separate groups related to his birth, 
family,* education, early career, presidency, and dea,th. ,This* process 
helps students identify appropriate subtopics, A teacher should give as 
much assistance as necessary at this stage in, order to help students 
decide which three siibtopics will be most useful. The choice may be 
based on how much information exists in sach category, on the extent of 
the students 1 interest in the various clusters*, on how well the informa- 
tion in the three subtopics fits together, of on a combination of these 
considerations. It is. likely that several 'cards will not be pertinent ' 
to any subtopic. Students should throy these away, no matter how pain- 
ful the discarding process may be. 

Any topic may be developed into a number of subtopics. Displaying 
some o£ the following examples on the chalkboatd ma# be helpful to stu- 

dents as they choose thjeir own subtopics. \ 

> *. 

Workers : administrators , producers , * performers ^ 

* 1 . 

City government: service's, cost, control * 

v Religion: need for, deities, vforms of worship 

♦Battle of Little Big Horn: reasons, personalities, outcome 1 , * 

Agriculture: 'history, tools, products * \ 

Vineyards: propagation, prutrlng, marketing 

'After ^:he three Subtopics have t>een selected, eact)' student 4kould 
organise the note cards within each subtopic. Students usually do not 

i * n 

\ 
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encounter much difficulty with this" stage pf preparation because by now' 
they h?ve become much ^iore familiar with their subjects. 

Step 5; Preparing the Outline . An outline is written from the 
note cards. Each of the three subtopics .serves as a main idea in the 
outline. The .cards within each subtopic can provide details in the o/it- 
line to support the relevant main idea. Only rarely will it be neces- 
sary to divide these details into more specific details. For example, 
using the subtopics described in the Lincoln report, a. student might 
choose education, presidency, and death as topics for his three para- 
graphs. An outline that might be "developed from these ideas is shown 



below. ■* 

* 

I. Educatipn ( ' * 

A. , Less than year 

B. Borrowed books 

II. Presidency 

A.i 1861-1865 . • 

' B. Civil War 

C. Gettysburg Address 

.III. Death 

A. John #ilkes Bpoth ' 
/ B. Ford's Theater * 
\ C. Funeral train N , ' • 

D. Monument — Springfield, Illifj^is ^ 

E. "0 Captain, My Captain! 11 

» - * * 

The process of organizing note casds into three subtopid piles and 
then producing an qutline based on these three piles of cards helps stu- 
dents organize their thoughts. This activity also helps studeftts come 
up with ideas for topic sentences. After they have completed their out- 
lines, they are ready to put pens to paper. 

Step 6: Writing a First Draft . This step in writing a report 
involves developing paragraphs, using the main ideas and details from 
the outline. ,To rehearse this process, the class can work together to 
'Write a class report from a given outline after hearing a shor^ article 
read aloud*. Each sfcption *with a Roman, ourferal should become a fully 
developed paragraph, Jfxth a topic sentence* based on the words or phrases 
following each Roman numeral and with details supplied from the outline 
and note cards. Students should be ehcouraged to add as much detail as 
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possible from memory; thus., one note card may produte several sentences*' 
On tfie other hand,' if a student' is atfle to supply only a few missing 
words to convert the indorsation on the* note card into "a recognizable 
• sentence, this^effort should" be enthusiastically welcomed as wel^. * 1 

TKe^piigh draft should be^ written on every other line, in order to 
plrpvide^ spac^ for revisions, additions, and* corrections. To make the 
corrected copy easier to read, students should write on only one .side of 
the /paper. They should acknowledge the help they have received from 
their sources by including as.imple bibliography. 

A first draft, it should be noted, by no means constitutes a final 

product. Much remains .to be done* before a piece of writing can be con- 

* < 

sfclerqd "f inal. " \ The remaining st;eps.in the Writing process Consist of 
the feedback and revision n*eede4 to polish 'initial thoughts for final 
sharing with others. , 

Step 7: Ge % ttinft, Group Feedback . Feedback from peers is often help- 
ful to a young writer in improving his or her writing. To provide for 
this kind of feedback, the fclass can be divided into 'small 'groups ; each 
student can read -his or her report aloud to a group* This step ensures 
, that every report has an audience and permits the students to discover 
, whether their intended audience will understand what they have to com-* 

municate. .The group can also* offer suggestions for improvement, espe- 
cially if each, critic is instructed to say -three good things abo^t the 
report before making a suggestion for improvement. Authors may or may 
not .make revisions ,on the basi& dF these suggestions; the decision is 
tfceits. - / 

Step 8: Revising the Draft . The writer then rereads the draft,' 

7 ; . , 

making whatever corrections or changes he or she feels are necessary. 
This scratched-out , written-over , working document can be examined for 
accuracy, clarity, and mechanics if the teacher wishes to do so. Stich 
examination allows the teacher an* opportunity to make suggestions without 
tracking red ink all over a paper that the student might consider a 
v finished product, and it probably ensures that the ffnal draft will bfe 
better than it would have been Otherwise • By explaining the reasons for 
any corrections, the teacher can provide students with valuable help in 
developing the" abilities to think and write clearly. Once the original 
drafts have been revised, students copy their repdrts neatly in ink on 

/ . / • v •-• . ■• 
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notebook paper. By this tike, they h*ve. invested so 'much /time, thought, 
and effort in their report that they should be motivated ,to work as care 
fully as they can. *•*"', * v 

Step, 9; Sharing the Report .- Perhaps the most .fulfilling step' in 
the seg^fece.is sharing the finished reports with others. This can -be 
done by reading them* aloud 'to the class, displaying them on bulletin 
boards, binding them for a permanent clas'srdom library, reading them 
over the sc'Bool intercom, submitting them to children's publications," 
'and sharing them at home. ' The sharing process allows Students to show 
off their accomplishments 'and to receive Assurances tfhat all their work 
has' been Worthwhile. A paper tucked. away in a folder, even with an "a" 
written in the corner, does not give the same feeling of satisfaction. 

'The teacher should jM^fe each piece of writing according to the 
individual student's ability level. Abler students see , the possibili- 
ties of such a report very quickly and tend to mate more-sophisticated 
choices of subjects, ^ess-able students have more difficulty writing 
note cards, so only the simplest facts should be expected in their notes 
and reports. Since "the requirement. is three paragraphs instead of three 

pages, a teacher can accept very short, simple paragraphs* from slow stu- 

V 

dents and demand more-detailed paragraphs £rom the abl^r * pupils. . Tflus, 

iri a heterogenous class even the slow student ha§ a. chance to achieve 

success, while the gifted student is challenged/ 

A Writing reports usiing the procedure described here can be as .time 

ftnsuming as a teacher wishes to_jBiake it. If time is limited, the foi- 

« 

lowing schedule might be used: . / ' 

/ Day 1— - Choose subject; visit ^Library to check out book's. 

Day 2 — Talc6 notes in class ' , * 

Day 3 — Ta}ce notes from noncirculating references in library 
Day 4 — Edit; proofread (teacher corrects, if time permits) 
Day 5 — Rewrite; share, 

u An expanded timetable might look like this: 

*Day 1' — Discuss topics; choose subject 
Day 2 — Give lesson on 'primary sources, • 
Day 3 — Review library technique * * 

Day 4—Demonstrate and practice note-taking skills 
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Day 5 — Demonstrate and practice interviewing skills 
r Day 6 — Take notes . * * 

Day 7 — Take notes 

Day ,8*-- Take notes ' ' * v < 

Day 9 — Demonstrate, organization of nofe cards 

Day 10 — Give lesson on choosing subtopics 
- Day 11 — Organize. notes; choose subtopics; write outline 

Day 12--Write rough draft < * * 

► Day 13 — Edit; .proofread (teacher corrects, if time permits). 

Whatever time is allotted, however, will be* time Veil' spent. Once 
studeats have learned to write th'ree-paragrapli reports using* this method, 
they cair^easily use the same procedure f ©is/writing more-sophisticated 
reports in other subjects or at other grade levels. „ 
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N 13. L'ETTER WRITING IN THE INNER-GITY CLASSROOM ' 

* Jfy Ellen Lazare Shatz ■ > 



Slaml Bang! ' Crash! The classroom door opened with a clatter aftd 



two youngs tets^explpded into the room. "It came! It earned Mrs. Sha.tz,/ 
it really came./ wrote to usl ft * • > 

Xhe two -hoys ran around the room, t their joy unbridled by the fact 
# that they* were, in school. ^The rest of the class caught the^jpifit, arid 
.begai^ cheering. What could cause such eiciteAent ^in a f*if th-grade class? 
What could ma^e generally unmotivate youngsters, who were basically 
turned off from learning, cheer in tW middle of a dull, routine fifth- 

Erade morning? » % - ' 

— I » 

* , Philip and GabrieVJ^ received a letter addressed' to them- from 1 

Herman ^Badillo, the first Puerto Rican ,to serve in, the Congress of the 

'United States. Several weeks before, the class had written letters to a 

number s>i .prominent 'people asking how they had 1 achieved the positions. 

that tnev held.* Here and now, at P.S. 89, two class members held in N 

^^^^^^^^ 

their hands a letter from a pongress™ Spring their questions. 

Philip and Gabriel read below gr^PQpel. They also experience 
difficulty in ^handling 'the day-to-day demands of being members ok a 
class. Both btiy$ are more capable than their records of academic 
achievement indicate, but 'they are embarrassed by the difficulty they 
have in reading. Class assignments and homework are seldom done. 'When- 
ever there is a problem — In the .classroom, on the staircase, irf the 
lunchroom, in the schoolyard — Philip $nd/oi^ Gabriel can usually be relied 

r ^* * . * ** 

on* to be part of t^ie problem. They don't like ^school. They seem ashamed 
if they become intrigued by* an activity and actually get involved. 

However, our letter-writing project seemed to capture their imagina- 
tions and overcome % their f^ars. f Herman Badillo was a man reyoved f^m 
schobl* Writing to him was a|himpor£ant adult , not childish, thing to 
do. The thought of writing to Herman Badillo, a prominent .man in New 
York' City and a hero*to the Puerto Ricap community, so captivated these 
youngsters t;hat they worked diligently to write, revise, rewrite, and 
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edit a thoughtful, questioning letter, Hbw could poor Puerto Rican 
ppy in New York City become a congressman, a^positiop } of great pr<?mi- 
nence? How, in an establishment whose customs and language*tfere'SO. dif- 
ferent from his own, did he "make it"? How could what tferman Badillo 
' 41d influence the lives of two Puerto Rican, boys from the Bronx? 

•Congressman Badillo seht a careful, , caring response. to the boys. 
He told they the storf of his' life. He talked about the difficulties of 
being poor £hd having dreams. He told them abctot really wanting to do 
something and working to that end, no matter how difficult it might seem. 
He "Sent them his pictute and a Puerto Rican flag ami told them to always 
be proud of their heritage, , ^ 

This was -not -an instant suc<*ess story. I am not able to report 
that Philip and Gabriel became model students* ang successful adults as a 
result of this experience. However, watching the youngsters* and under- 
standing some of what' they learned from writing that letter — andj^eceiv- 
injj an answer — convinced me that this experience was a ve'ry important 
part of their education. Certainly it was the most educational experi- 
ence that they had had in the fifth grade up to that point. They had 
sbarpenedAheir writing skills because they had something important to . 
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write. jRiey used thinking skills to develop -questions. They used § 
research techniques to find" but about Congressman Badillo. They read-*. 

newspapers to learn abput the local and national* political scenes. They 

( 

even actually wrote. But, most important of all, .they developed ppwer , 
because they had made a connection to Congressman Badillo. All because 
of doing* some writing as a part of a serial studies course. 

When I planne4 the letter-writing project with that fifth-grade 
class, I was .trying -to inspire youngsters to write a well-planned, 
thoCightful letter. It probably was a good writing * assignment , but it 
also taught me a lot about the power of letter writiag. 

We,^ as teachers and college graduates ,jprobably were exposed to the 

ipowqr of the U.S. postal system well before we were aware of writing. 
As far back as "I can remember, greeting cards^were mailed and received 

pfor^all occasions — birthdays, Christmas, Chanukah, Valentine's Day, 
graduations, engagements, weddings, and births. Letters were written to 



aunts, cousins, friends* 
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We write newsy letters, letters to record an event, and letters of 
inquiry. If we are angry dr fyave acstrong opinion, ,ve know that we can 
express our feelings^ln a letter. We know that if we have, something to 
say to a mayor, a congressman., or even to the president, we have a vo'ice 
and, a way of reaching that pers6n. For°us, letter writing is very much 
a part of our^lives. We know that letter writing gjte/es us power, a con- 
nect iod to anyone, even if we don't iever use it, 

. But not all people feel thitf'way. People in the inner city, people 
from poor families, do rfot always share this power. Mail %s not always 
a commonplace part of theirt lives. Inner-city children seldom receive 
mail^ addressed to them, Mo/t of them don't have friends who live far ' 
away. They find it difficult to think of anything to say to 'someone 
they don't see. Most are ntrtf encouraged to write letters at home because 
stamps are expensive .and letter writing i^ not an important part of their 
lives. 

'Although these children watch a great d^al of television, they sel- 
dom watch the news. They- often know the names of some public figured, 
but they seldom know what these people do or how pron^Lnent pedffle <£'an be 
connected to their own live^. The inner-city poor often feel that' things 
"just happen" in this world^. They feel that they have no power to change 
these happenings and that they have no voice. 

» Letter writing in school can give a child a voice ♦ It can 't€ach 
children that they have f>ower^ as^citizens and they can make connections 
to anyone. Letter 'writing is a pQ,werful tool for connecting youngsters 
to the outside world.* * ^ 

This does hcot mean that youngsters can simply take pencil in hand 
and yell on paper. Letters are really an exercise in thinking. Letter* 
writing is talking on paper. Letter writing4 involve^ becoming aware of 
what's happening' that is personally meaningful. Letter writing require^ 
thinking about why something evokes feelings ami emotions as well as 
offering' an opportunity to express feelings. Letter writing often 
involves trying to persuade someone else to change his or her mind, 
better writing also means that sometimes you will get a response *and 
sometimes you will n5t. k 

It is good for children to know that people, even important people, 
do' not alya^ tespond to letters. A letter writer must team to evaluate 



the reasons why ^ letter wasnlt answei&i. Was the message unclear?. Was 
the tone of the letter top negative? Did the letter arrive at its desti- 
nation? Once children learn to consider these questions, they will want 
to review and revise their letters to.make them clear, he*£ful, and easy 
to read.^ They will learn the importance <$f proper form, good hand-** 

writing, and carefully addressed envelopes- 

* * » y 

^ Writing inters gives children a clear sense of audience. They 

know exactly who will read the letters, and they can address their 

semaxks directly to those persons. The^writer's knowledge of the 

•intended recipient affects what is said in a letter and how it is said. 

Qne year my third-grade class was particularly fascinated with the 
writings of Dr. Seuss, They loved hearing and reading his eloquent 
silliness. His word games skipped off their tongues as they experimented 
with reading his Writing aloud. I suggested to the children that they 
do something special to celebrate the birthday of Dr. Seuss. Being very 
much i*o tune with Dr. Seuss* the youngsters decided to write to him. 

The children wrote letters and birthdiy cards to send to their 
favorite ^author. In their writings they used made-up words and rhythmic 
sound patterns, just as Dr. Seuss does in his writing. The youngsters 
had a very strong sense of Dr. Seuss as an audience, and they were able* 
to direct their' writing to him. 

Writing letters forces students to think about v a specific audience* 
It teaches them to use their inner voices 4:o direct their messages to 1 ' 
the persons who are going to read their letters. As they continue writ- 
ing letters, "they become more aware that letter writing is inner speech 
written on paper and that eventually this principle can be applied to 
other kinds of writing. They must think: What do I want to say to tills 
person — what do I really want to say? t * * 

When a letter is mailed, it is carrying a part of the writer. 
Therefore, it becomes important to the writer to get it just right. The 
writer has to look at the letter and think, "Who would write this? How 
does it sound? Is that the way I want it to sound?" Often a student * 
will revise and rewrite until* the letter sounds 'just right. „ , 

Then the cttlld can address himself or herself to the way the letter 
looks. Youngsters can understand the need of proper form in friendly' 
letters as well as busies? letters. They can understand the necessity 
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of including a clear fhside* address, if they want a response'. Their- 
* . • .letter? are part of them— their voices reaching out. to others. Just as 
a visitor tri^ to make a good impression, young letter writers often 
^ feel impelled to edit, to make sure that spelling an<l punctuation are 

correot. Goctf cle v ar handwriting becomes important. Children learn that 
when y c ou madl a' letter, sending away piece of your writing, you are 
^ * sending t away a piec$ of yourself. 

, Letter ^rriting* gives 'children a voice* It makes them feel powerful. 
They^can §ay something by letter to someone whom they migh^not otherwise 
touch. Letters are tools that are helpful in giving youngsters an oppor- 
tunity t<p writhe about their feelings. Letters give youngsters connec- 
tions tq f t$a 'outside world. -Letters help children become personally 
tied* in to.ttfe 6 o* f clock news and to their government and to the happen- 
ings in their world. 

+ As a clajgrbom teacher, I try .to capitalize on all events that can 
help the>0lS^lters reac^out into the world. When U.S. citizens were 

A captured and held as hostages in Iran, one class wrote letters, to cheer 

» 

them up, Wh£n the hostages were releasedJ? the following "year, my class- 
watched t;his event en television. The youngsters were very moved ^by 
what they. sap. They talked about their feelings and wrote letters'. 
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- Deaf Friend, . , 

, I am so £l§d you're back. I am wearing *T>ellow • 
ribbon. At last,. there is freedom, at last there is 
'happiness. 1 don't know why the Iranian^ Captured yola, 
but t am so. glad you're back. I will say 'it differently, 
Tfte way Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. said it "Free at 
t iast, free at last. Thank God Almighty we are free at 
* 1 last." • % 

v ■ Love, 
J* ; Nana-kof i 

Dear Friend, 

How are you feeling? I hope, you feel good, t am 
happy that* you all have freedom. It is good .to be free 
afid I am happy for all of you. I hope that you are happy 
too. . I hope you have a good home and a good life. * 

' Your friend/ 

* Kim 

T)ie .results, of letter writing c^n be surprising, fcuring thS fast 
week of school, .Robert received the following answer .to his latter, which 
he shared with his classmates: 
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- ' . % . * . . DEPARTMENT OF JSTATE 

/ - - - Washington, D.C. 20520 

Dear Robert, ; . * * 

I want*to tell you how. much I* appreciated your words > 
• of welcome home and to thank you for your support and 
you* prayers during all -the Ipng mfonths of captivity in 
Iran. ' . 

Nothing has been so reassuring to me than to see 
how the young people of our country have found reason in 
this expedience to renew their commitment to the princi- 
if pies bf freedom and liberty and human decency on which- 
our country f s future rests. 

You maks me prond to be an American «nd you make*nje - 
"confident that our country's fufure is bright. I hope 
you will keep an open heart and mind toward Iran so that - 
in time our* two countries can again' be frier\ds. 
Gtfd bless you and keep, you. 

' , Sincerely, 

L. Bruce L^ngen " 

P. S., Sorry to be so long in replying to your nice letter.. 
I really enjoyed reading it and hope you will also 
give my best regards to Mrs. Shatz and to all of 
your classmates. ^ 

In March 1981, President Ronald Reagan was wounded in an ^aasassina 
tion attempt. The youngsters in class 4-40^ watched television, talked, 
and wrote some letters: ^ \, v 

} ^ 

^ Dear President Reagan: 

I was very sad when I heard that -you were shot, but * A 
I hop^xhat you are feeling better when you get this 
letter. ? hope it was nothing serious. I hope Jlr. B^rady 
gets better too* , 

I don f t think people should hurt or kill anyone 7 
* because the world was *made to share and enjoy with 

others. 

- I f m hoping you get better. . ^ 

Ytfurs truly, 1 
David • - x 

Dear President Reagan: 
5 I hop£ thati you are bett'er now, I hope that yoir 

will be" out ot\ the hospital soon. I wonder why you were 
+x shot. It is dangerous to carry guns. r Why do people ! 
shoot people? <l Hope you get better soon. 

^ % Love, 
Joy 

On April 28, 1981, a secOnd-grader from Rockville Coulter, Long 
Island, became a nationwide celebrity. During his first public appear- 
ance aft&r the shooting, at a joint session of the Congress, President 
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Reagan thanked the American people foir, all their good wishes and read a 
letter from young Peter Sweeney. 4 . 

, The youngsters in my class had received a thank-you note from the 
pre^A^ent. However,' on the morning after Peter Sweeney's letter was- 
r£ad on national television, the members of class^-40 were elated. 
They, too, had made an important connection to the White House and to > 
the president* of the„United States. Nothing better demonstrates the t 
value of letter writing in elementary school social studies. 
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14.i USING SITING TO CONDUCT A FANTASY FIELD TRIP " 
\ . 
j . By Carol Palay 

• 

Field' trips involve tfte senses in ways that no textbook can. ' After 
vejaturing beyond the school grounds,- students of fen return to thei^ 
classrooms more motivated to discover what they can leacn from their 
books and teachers; Recognizing this truism, I one day eagerly planned 
to take my llth^grade American Civilization students on a field trijr to 
Williamsburg, Virginia. -Si/dce our school is located within a four-hour 
drive of Williamsburg, we /thought we would' get an early start, spend the 
day, 'and return that evening. However, we were sorely disappointed when* 
the school administration denied our field-^rip request' because of lack 
of funds. Wq groaned and complained, expecting that our study of colo- 
nial"; life in America jwould have to be Telegafced to a few dull chapters' 
in the^ text. * 

Fortunately, this did not happ-en. *I discovered that one of my col- 
leagues possessed 50 slides of Williamsburg, purctfasecf on a previous' 
visit there. However, rather than simply show the slides to the class 
while Lecturing abput facts of interest, I decided t<5 use them as "arti- 
facts and let the students dig up relevant information which they, in 
^tura, would present to^ the class.. We would he able to "v£sit lf Williams- 
burg even though we cou^ld not leave the school. 

Thus was tforn our "fantasy field trip. 11 Although my experience 
involved secondary students, with some modification elementary school 
teachers can readily adapt thi^ technique to their, specif ic age groups 
and subjects. * . * 

First, I allowed my students to divide themselves £nto gfoups of 
five or six. Each group chose a leader and selected a place # ?in Williams- 
Burg that particularly interested them, such as the Raleigft Tavern, the 
Gov^|tnor f s Palace, or the Apothecary Shop. I t*en gave each group apprd- 
priate slides—usually three or four for each site—and^ the following 
instructions: J 4 * ■ ' 
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Sttidy these slides by observing them 4 ami listing details 
that will .vividly describe them. Infer the purpose ^ndA 
or fuftction 'of the places you observe. You will addi- 
tionally research a related topic of colonial life around 
1750 which is relevant to your location. (For example, 
the courthouse group will be N responsible for researching 
* colonial crimes and punishment,) \ 



b m 



« ^ Your objective is to write a script that incudes -this 

\ 4 information. ( You will later tape the script whi?h, in 

mh t its final fojnn, will provide a guided, informative tour' 

, 4 through the slides of your Williamsburg site, v 

- * • - \ 

Essentially each group was to create its own learning station. The 

culminating event would "be»a vi£it to all stations and, consequently, a 

' tour of phe, major sites in Williamsburg*. ^ * 

The knowledge that their audience would consist of their own ciass- 

. mates fired a friendly competition between groups whic^i resulted in many 

creative torches far beyond my own expectations. Mt the beginning, of 

erach class period, I assigned specific objectives -£or that day. Group 

leaders were responsible for guiding their groups in accomplishing 'all ' 

'the tasks necessary for the finished project as well as for keeping me-, 

informed of their groups' progress. 

^ Af ter^explaining 'to' the cLass what the final outcome of the project 

• should be, I gave each group a list of tasks. The group leaders helped 

their members split u£ these assigTHtfents and then submitted Hsts of 

their members* duties.. Because some of the jobs involved more time and 

i 

effort than others, people doubled up on some tasks. Conversely, it 'waA^ 
sometimes possible for one person to handle several jobs.* What was 

important, however, was that -the students, not the teacher, decided. how 

i * . 

each group would operate, with. the understanding that the final ^rade 

depended on sharing as well as accepting' responsibility. 

In addition* to preparing descriptions of each'Vslide and doing the 

related research, each group had to produce a sign for its location, a 

colonill culinary confection selected from a collection- of authentic 

18th- century recipes, ano^a poster displaying the recipe and its source,. 

# 

However, waiting 'the script for the slides was the central task of. each 
group. This* involved organizing the research, creating the script, -and, 
finally, producing a -clear tape recording. I encouraged each group to . 
listen as one member read th^ draft script- aloud* In this way, errors 
in grammar logic f sequence, and content could; be* noted and corrected.* 
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/ Moreover, I asked that all the scripts be uniform in length-- four 
/I * * 
tb six minutes. This time restriction forced* the students to reread and 

previse their scripts in order to meet the requirement/* As I circulated- 

In the classroom during this phase ^of the activity, I heard group members 

commenting, "Slow down— you're reading too fast 11 or "We need more.. 

material; this just isn't going to 'last four minutes." This was a 
• » * I* 

■ natural solution to the problem of teaching students to take a second or 

even a third look at what they h£ve written. Besides, students them- 
selves tend to be the toughest* critics. Aware of 'keen peer scrutiny, 
the groups worked very hard on the revisions so that their final scripts 
would run smoothly and hold an attfcofcive audience,. 

The students showed off their abilities to entertain an audience by 
'presenting their information in many imaginative w^ys. The Governor's 
Mansidn group provided harpsichord music as a background for its script. 
Wh&n visiting th^ Raleigh Tavern, tourists heard a rousing 18th-century 
drinking tune sung by enthusiastic students. At th« tj|<*a.lfege< of W^iem 
and Mary, the tour guide interviewed historical graduates who Xold'us of 
challenging curriculum and difficult examinations . Even the sigfi making 
became an exciting opportunity/ We knew we Ijad come to the Williamsburg 
"gaol" when our eyes* met a wooden post inscribed' by a student in her 
wood-burning classy The sign at the George Wythe' house was a blueprint 
of the home drawn 'by a student aspiring to become aq architect.. He also 
brought information on Georgian architecture to his group which was inte- 
grated into the script. 

^ In addition 1 to the 11 groups working on varibus Williamsburg loca- 
tions, a 12th group was assigned the role of Chamber of Commerce. This 
group worked to unif^ the project and to provide background information" 
fpy the tourists. The Chamber of Comm6rc$ learning station was different 
in that it was solely visual. tJ&Cng charts, diagrams and drawings, its 
creators illustrated the city history (how and when it was founded), its 
population around 1750, its leading citizens, its contacts with England 
and other colonics, its ethnic groups, its major industry and crops, its 
religious makeup, and the role of slavery in the community. A> highlight 
of this group's work was a wall-size map of Williamsburg showing the 
points of interest on our class tour* The Chamber of Commerce publicized 
our tour by extending invitations to faculty, administrators, and other 
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^ students outside of our own class. The group tackled this assignment by 
first researching colonial calligraphy, then writing invitations which 
they duplicated, folded, and stamped with sealing wax, all according to 
proper colonial etiquette. 

My students became totally involved in the field-trip production,* 
thereby creating a learning experience markedly their own individual 
talents. I worked with my students, welcoming their suggestions along 
the way, so that the tour would belong to all of us. 

Just as my students 1 ideas made our field 'trip unique, so 4^uld a 
different class\be able to design its own version. Although I taught* in 
an o pace school and had a large area that could accommodate 12 
learning stationt, a regular classroom could contain five or six sta- 
tions, which would. still allow for a diverse tour. Other classes could 
contribute different stations, if they wished, and all students could 
benefit from the work of students outside of their own class. 

Finding time to prepare tlie' trip is not necessarily a problem. My 
special circumstances included a two-hour block which enabled me to con- 
solidate a schedule. However, since much of the research anjgl .preparation 
of materials was done outside of class, the entire activity could be 
c<Jmpleted in approximately seven regular (50-minute) high school class 
peri6d$. * (Upper-elementary-school students might require somewhat more 
time.) I followed this schedule for in-class work: 

1 hour: selection erf groups, assignment of tasks, pre- 
view of slides 

lh hours: research in school library 

lH hours: group coordination of research into polished 
scripts, including pra'ctice readings revi- 



> sions , % * 

h hour: seating up of stations, signs and wall decora- 
tions 

2 hours: field-trip experience; all students circulated 

through all lju stations * * 

h hour: self-evaluation 

'finally, fre required certain materials. For each group I needed a 
slide projector and a tape recorder. My students supplied their own 
blajftk tap^s, which I returned after the field trip. In addition, # we 
used extension cords, construction paper, masking tape, and white paper 
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for screens. When we finally collected everything we neeEe$ the results 
yvere impressive indeed. ( 

m On the day of our "fantasy field trip," the classroom bustled with 
la^t -minute preparations. Leaders checked to be sure their stations had 
all the necessary items: slides, recorder, tape, and script (in case of. 
technical difficulties with audiovisual equipment). Then we were^ready. 
Witfh the lightp out, we began our journey. After five or si* 'minuttfs , a 
\f lashing of. the lights signaled that it was time to move on to the next 
\pcation. 



As a result of this experience, the students agreed, they had 
learned a great deal about Williamsburg. Some were even eager to organ- 
ize their own family excursions there. However,^ I believfe that the value 
■of this* project was not so much in its outcome as in its evolution. My 
students sharpened their . research, organization, composition, and revi- 
sion skills. * They learned hbw to cooperate in a group and how to accept 
responsibility; if someone was not producing what he or she had promised, 
group pressure clearly* communicated that tt}is was unacceptable behavior. 
More often, groups supported their members for their contributions, thus 
bolstering each student's knowledge of his or her own self-worth. 

, I am convinced, that ^ the reason why the students felt comfortable in 
the group setting was because of the diversity of tasks, eaph requiring ' 
different kinds of skills. This allowed students to select fcisks best 
suited td their strengths. Fot example, one boy, generally not academic- 
ally motivated", displayed his technical prowess" by managing all fche>AV . 
equipment for his group. Another student diligently practiced reading 
his group script aloud until he felt satisfied that he could produce a ' 
professional-sounding tape recording*. Others, more artistically 
inclined, designed signs and recipe posters, while would-be chefs combed 
our library's historic cookbook section for exciting recipes. Inquisi- 
tive students immediately headed for the library to research information 
they needed for their scripts . For' the most part, my students realized 
that some jobs required more "work than others, and that the amount of 
time and effort spent, would readily show up in the final product. Hence,, 
grades were relative ; With students, in effect, deciding their own grades 
On the basis of how they had chosen 'to contribute to their groups. 



/ 

■ I was pleased to watch all my students actively participating. /How 
^proud they % were when visiting-administrators and faculty members sat 
down at the^r stations! They were even more 'delighted when 1 another 
social studies .teacher borrowed their tapes and scripts so that (she could 
set up the field trip for use in her own classroom. i * 

'I was even more pleased by the opportunities t?his project provided 
for students to use and improve* their writing skill 3v' When asked to 
write a composition, students often lose sight' of the process every 
writer must encounter; they, became anxious about producing the final 
paper. But writing was such an integral part of this project that stu- 
dents actually became willing participants in writing without even real- 
izing it. While looking at the slides, group members noted and then 
pooled the visible details about a room. Next, assuming the role of 
docent,* they arranged those details into narratives so that their scripts 
would ^guide the eyes of other students around the room. Furthermore, in 
the process of researching topics related specifically to their slides, 
students gathered information which they wove into their narratives. * 
For ^example, one room in the Brush Everard house had a fine display of 
children's toys. My students could clearly describe the playroom, but 
they felf that their description was inadequate without furttter explana- 
tion of how the toys were used* After some research, they expanded 
their notes on colonial childhood pastimes into colorful sentences and 
addetj jtViem to the narrative. 

The first drafts of the scripts revealed several common traits: 
they were written in several. hands , in ink and in. pencil; they were full 
of scratchouts, from single words to entire paragraphs; v they were marred 
by misspellings and grammatical errors, and they lacked transitional 
continuity. However ^ after many practice readings of the scripts, most 
errors- were corrected and transitions from slide to slide were supplied. 
Students who rarely took the time to ,go over their written work were 
recognizing the benefits of reading and listening.to.it. They discovered 
t±at they could hear mistakes better than they could see them. There 
was als0 a desire within each group to create the very best script pos- 
sible. Being thus motivated to excel, the students, became ^effective 
editors of each other's work. They searched for the "right" word by 
asking their fellow grofip members for suggestions. Dictionaries and 
grammar books were consulted with little prodding from me.^ One student 
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In each group recopied the script, which was once again criticized" and 
tightened up by the group the next day. When a script iras finally 
acceptfed by the grpup as the final draft, it was taped. In this manner 
any students had practiced all the neces.sary skills which lead to polished 
writing. 

The destination for a fantasy field trip\can be attyplate—perhaps 
an Indian reservation or even the solar system! A trl# can be easily 
modified to. suit the age -erf .the students and the subject they're study- 
ing; Slides may be replaced by 'pictures' photographs, or real objects, 
or the students themselves can draw or 'construct the "artifacts 11 that 
will provide tjie basis for a script at 'each station/ Th^pro^sjs I have 
described is highly adaptable because any school-age child can benefit 
from group interaction and prepare and tape a script. . 

Learning centers are not a new idea. What is new' about this idea 
is that the teacher allows the students ^o create them, thereby involving 
class members in an activity that calls tfpon their own resourcefulness. 
Our fantasy field trip engage^ students 4n all the major steps of the 
writing process. They actually enjoyed Writing to , learn social studies 
content-xand they improved their writing In the process. 
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15. WRITING TO LEARN ABOUT DEMO 
By Betty Dyarmett 

* . 

* * 

A sea of puzzled fifth-grade faces filled the\ classroom one Monday 
morning. Why the puzzlement? Posters displayed Ground the room 
announced "Trial of Socrates Coming Soon" and,*asked H Is Socrates Innocent 
or Guilty?" Thus began a series of lessons involving writing which werfe 
developed for our fifth-gradfe basic social studies curriculum* unit o.n ' 
ancient Greece, The initial idea had' grown out of my work the previous 
year in cooperation with a student teacher, Hope Strainer. 

Oxir overall content goal was to compare and contrast ancient and 
contemporary democracies. To make this subject tfore relevant to 9- and 
10-year-olds, we decided. to have the students prepare and conduct two 
*mock trials of Socrates— one to be set in ancient Athens and the other 
in the contemporary United States. Central to this unit were to t>e 
student-prepared scripts . Our students would use writing as a basis for 
thinking and speaking about justice in att%ient Greece and the United 
States today. 

Our 'writing could not begin until we had collected considerable 
background information. Hope and I made charts displaying introductory * 
information related to the three branches of government in ancient Athens 
and in modern America— executive, legislative, and judicial. . This infor- 
mation provided a starting point for an in-depth study of the two judi- 
cial systems', • 1 

We spent three days hearing oral reports by several students on the > 
workings of the U.S, justice system. Resource people front the community 
also came to give first-hand information concerning- the courts. - 
Whitney 1 s father., an attorney, answered many questions about court pro- 
ceecjings. These people provided . the' -students with' a basic understanding, 
of how our courts 'operate and' a familiarity with some basic legal 
terminology. 

Next it was time to delve into reference books, with the t assistance . 
of the school librarian, to find out about ancient Greece.** (A list, of 
useful resources for student researchers is included at the end of this # 

ft. 
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dffcpter.) The children gathere<Kinf oifm&tion which would be transformed 
.into their own informal scripts for mock trials of Socrates under the 
Athenian and American systems. 

In order % to help students foc^s Qn the task, we assigned each one a « 
specific role; partly on the basis of reading. ability. (Because, of the 
limited material on Socrates written at fifth^grade level, ttfe i^ore 
difficult individual roles were given to the better read-ers.) All stu- 
dents received roles which required summarizing some reference material, 
and every member of the class had at least one role. Some were specific 
individuals. Others sat 9n the juries.* Some students portrayed 'individ- 
ual characters as yell as participating as jurors. 

We developed a set of role c&rds to guide the students in writing 
their individual parts (see Fijjpire 4). ^ The questions on the role cards 
wer^jJesigned to help the students* understand their roles in die trials 
and develop their characters' points ^of ^iew. 

The students spent two days searehing for information and taking 
notes. After they had answi^red the questions on their role cards, the 
hhildren met in groups to coordinate, write, and edit their scripts. 
The class was diyided^dnto the following four groups: 

Group 1 (American;: defense witness and attorney, judge, three 
jurors.* , * " 

w • p 

~ Group/2 (American): witnesses and attorney for the prosecution, 
Socrates', three jurors, ^ 
^||rP 3 (Athenian) : Socrates, witness for Socrates, four -jurors. 
Grouy.41 Bailiff, witness against N Socrates, fouf jurors (two Ameri- 
can and two AthdflSn) . - . 7\ n * # 

The students did not actually write complete scripts for the trials; 
each 'one prepared a script* for his ( or her role* I explained that the 
\ students could refer to or even read from their*, scripts during the 
trials; they did not have to ' memorize their parts. I also explained* * 
th^t they did not hav£ to copy other students' parts. I did ask the 
attorneys and witnesses " to^Soordin&fce and sequence their questions and 
answefs and to let the judge know what they had decided. Our background 
study and research had ma-^e the students sufficiently familiar with the , 
trial formats ' 4 s.o that they had jao p'rqblems know^g how the various flarts 
Would fit together^ For example, in the Athenian trial thfe only speeches 
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required were by Socrates and those 'speaking for and against him. In 
the American trial, however, more characters were involved, so a sequence 
sheet was developed which indicated the, order in which people would be 
participating,, % > r 

Aftfer drafts of the individual scripts* had been completed, the stu- * 
'dents shared them with their groups" for feedback concerning meaning, 
accutfkcy, and % clarity « Then they rewrote their scripts, jnaking revisions 
on the U&sis of * thij*f eedback. On the following day, the groups met 
again to check. their final scripts for capitalization, punctuation, and 
spelling; I provided assistance when needed, " .Corrections were then made 
on the final draft. After these final sessions, we rehearsed each trial. 
We w$re thfen ready to try out the trials pn a* audience. N 

Visiting classes were greeted at the door and led to seatd* in* the 
crowded classroom, Teachets were given signs to wear identifying them 
t as representatives Vf "NBC News, 11 "ABC News, 11 and fl €BS News 11 during the 
American trial. j. y * * ' 

The Athenian trial began with a witness speaking itf favor of 
Socrates. Next,- a witness speaking against Socrates accused him of 
corrupting youth and being unfaithful to the gods. As Socratgs, A 
^Christopher then spoke in his own defense, using quotes from the origi- 
nal speech. • The scripts writtfen earlier proved most useful to all ) 
involved, * ^ 

Becajuse an Athenian jury 'cdnsisted of between 201 and 1,001 jurors,, 
everyone in the room,* including the visitors, became Athenian jurors. 
By a show of hands**, a majority of the jury found Socrates guilty and 
sentenced \$Lm to death by drinking hemlock. Socrates was given a cup "of 

ater, and after >^€ag^/ering around the* room for several seconds, he 
dropped to the floor. The students really got into the spirit of tfie 
activity I * ' A 

Discussion followed* The class examined Socrates' s decisipn to die 
for* what he believed rather than live oufhis life in exile. We dis- 
cussed what values the students would be willing to die for;* the answer's 
included f, my mother, 11 "my brother, 11 "my family^" "my dog," "my country," 
and "freedom." , ^ 
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k Figure 4 

ROLE CARDS FOR MOCK "TRIALS OF SOCRATES 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Socrates 
(Athenian trial) . ' 

* # 

Why are you on trial? J) 

> 

How do you feel about* what people think of you? , 

(Re Socrates f speech from the textbook to plan your defense, 




J 



Socrates 
(American trial) 



1. Why are you on trial? 



2. What are some of the things you have been doing and saying' 



Judge * 
(American trial) 



? 



1 . What does overrule mean 

2. What does sustained meato? 

t 

3. What will you do 2nd say if the courtroom gets noisy? 

4. What will your sentence be if Socrates is found guilty? 

5. What will you say if Socrates is innocent? 
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, 1 


* Attorney for the Defpncp 
(American trial) 


" J 
r 


1. 


• * 

What does' attorney for the defense mean? 


r 


r 2. 


' What^s the First Amendment? ^**\ 




•> 


What are some questions you can ask to prove 
innocent? 

* 


that Socrates is 




What* is your closing statement? Use the First Amendment to 
help you.- > t 


. ' 5. 
- 


When you are finished, meet with the defense 
American trial. 

: 


witnesses in the 
• 




- — ' : 7 

Attorney for the Prosecution 
(American trial) 




1. 


What does attorney for the prosecution mean? 




2. 


What is Socrates guilty of? 





3. What are some questions you can ask to show that Socrates is 
guilty? - 

4. What is ygur closing statement? 

'5. Meet with the prosecution witnesses in the American trial 
when you are finished. 



v * Witness for the Defense 

(American and Athenian trials; separate card fdr each) 

1J - What does witness for the defense mean? 

2. How do you feel about what Socrates is doing? 

3. What are some of /the things he has said and done £cfc you to 
be on his side? 
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1. 

2.; 

» 

3. 
4. 



t Witness for the Prosecution 

(American and Athenian trials; separate card for each) 

What does witness for the prosecution mean? 

How do yo,u feel about what Socrates is doing? 

,What are some of the things you have seen Socrates do? 

What are some of the things you have heard Soc^^fs say? 



s 





Tni*v 

wl Lit j , 

(Athenian trial) 




I. 


Whet is Socrates accused of doing? 




2. 
3. 


As an Athenian freeman, how do you feel about what Socrates 
has Hone? * 1 
•»%■/- f 

How will you vote? Innocent or guilty? 




4. 


How will you show your vote? 


t a 

> 




* * 


♦ * 




Jury 

* » (American trial) ^ * 

*. « 


** • 


1.- 


*What are your responsibilities in this case? 




' '2. 


What does innocent mean? & 


* * 


3. 


What does guilty mean? ^ 




4 ." 


How will you show your vote? * 4 

-* » * 


V 


* 


/ . 

i 
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2. 
3. 
4. 



J » 




ofy&sman for the Jury 
American trial) 



1. What is your jot? 



.What does innocent meanV ^ 

\ 

What does guilty mean? * 

What jwill you say when the judge asks for your verdict*? 
Rememtf|r that there are two choice^. 







. \ . ■ 

Bailiff 










(American -trial) 






1. 


What 


is a bailiff? ,.. 














m 


2. 


What 


are your duties during the tri^l? 














% 


3. 


What 


do you when-a witness comes* to the stand? 






4. 


What 


prop do you need? 
** * 








A— 
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The American trial began with the 7 bailiff asking everydne to stand 
as the judge/ entered the ^oom. Kevin looked very authentic l i^a his long 
black rob$, T Subsequently, witnesses were^ sworn in by (the bailiff, 
examined, and cross-examined. Judge Cox at times had to overrule an 
attorney s objection, as when the prosecuting attorney asked a witness 
for the defense, „"Have you ever gone around town talking out^oi^ your 
head 'like Socrates?" ^ * ^ > • 

Qarl had written Socrates '*s origipal speech in today's language. 
It included, such statements as: _ #1 .was- just standin' on the corner 
talkin-' to a/bunch of kids. That's not against the law. I have thtf 
right to freedom of speech, don't I?" fhe case was argued from the 
standpoint of upholding, the First Amendment. 

, After closijit^gumeiirts by both attorneys, the jury was asked to 
leave the rook to. reacV-££s verdict, This time only 12 jurors^were ^ 
involved. Wpen they returned to tlje classroom after several minutes of 
deliberation, Judge' Cox called Socrates to the bench and asked the jury, 
"How dcTyou find the defendant, guilty or not guilty?" vX ' 

"Not guilty, Your~41<4nor'," responded Ernest, spokesman for the jury. 

Cheers, shouts, and applause filled fhe courtroom, with only a few 
scattered boos . # Banging his gavel, the judge brought the court to order 
and declared, "Case dismissed!" " - 

During the disdussidn that followed, students compared and con- 
trast^d the ^Athenian and American justice systems, identifying the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. The students concluded that in 
the Athenian democracy more people could.act.as jurors and represent the 
public, while' in the United States tjie judge knows the .laws and is fairer 
in passing sentences. They also decided that the size of a country is a 
factor in the operation of its government. Changes through the ceqturies 
in people's attitudes toward individual rights were also discussed. 

¥ The day after the American trial, epitaphs for Socrates were written 
on construction pap^r cut in the shape of tombstones, These were then 
placed on the bulletin board for* all to enjoy. Two of the epitaphs were 
"He died for what he believed in" and "He only spoke the truth." 

'in the space of nine days, the class had researched and dramatized 
the trials of Socr^t^as. More important, the students had learned about 
democracy, 
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Writing played a central role in this social studies learning - 
experience. ,The process of writing the scripts, not only motivated stu- 
dents research, it served as a vehicle for coming to gr^^with the 
major subject of study and for forming and communicating ideas -about the 
Subject. Comparisons between ancient ^nd contemporary demficracies were 
made more meaningful to the students I The prewriting activities of 
researching and answering question^ enabled students to focus on the 
specifics of the project, 1 

Reading parts orally in peer groups allowed for constructive feed- 
back to each /Individual student. Frequently, errors in punctuation, 
omission ofr words, and awkward construction were recdgnized ^vy the 
readers themselves; The importance of clear and precise* writing was, 
made evident peers reacted to each, piece of writing. 

Peer groups -also provided aid in proofreading and revising individ- 
ual drafts. Students were then more confident and eager to rewrite their 
final scripts. This process exemplifies the unit concept of individuals 
together making a democracy work. * 

The writing of epitaphs required students to summarize their concep- 
ts - < 

tions of the life of Socrates. This activity proved valuable iji solidi-* 
fying the meaning of democracy. % ^ 

Thus, student writing was the core *of this unit. 'Certainly the 
activities we undertook had some rough edgesr~&lges that can be polished 
as the unit is revised and repeated. However, even in frheir unfleshed 
stages these mock trials demonstrate a strategy that permits students to 
write to learn content in elementary school social studies and to prac- 
tice some of the very concepts they are learning about, 

.Resources for Students 

Bostick, Nancy, et al. Greek and Roman aLvifizatioif . Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1975. (The history and organization of Athenian democ** 
racy; the life and trial of Socrates/) 

* 

Brind2e, Ruth. All About Courts and the Land. New York: Random House, 
1964. (Organizatioh of courts aivd glossary of legal terms.) 

Coolidge,' Olivia. The Golden Days of Greece . New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1968.** (The life and trial of Socrates.) 

Katz, William Loren, and Bernard Gaughran. The Constitutional Amend- 
ments. New York: Franklin W.atts, 1974. (A description of the 
amendments. ) 
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Morris, Richard B. The First Book of the Constitution . 'New York: 
Franklin Watts, 1958. m (An introduction to the Constitution and 
contents qf the amendments.) 

( ftobinson, Charges Alexandria, Jr. The First Book of Ancient Greece : 
New York: Franklin Watts, 1960. (An easy-to-read book on ancient 
, Greece and the life of Socrates.) 

Uviller, H. Richard. "Courts." U The New Book of Knowledge , vol. 4,. 
N^w York: Grolier, 1978. (Description of the proceedings of a 
court trial.) \ ' 

Van Diiyan, Janet. The Greeks: Their Legacy . New York: McGraw-Hill, 
iio, date. (Ancient Greek history-^nd the life of Socrates.) 
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' 16. LEARNING TO WRITE IN "SMALL BITES" 



By Janet 'Cuenca 

In my 20 years as a tea chef of language arts and social studies, I - 
have spent much time trying to resolve the dilempa. every teacher faces: 
how to get the best results' from my students *&thout ^working myself to 
death at home. I 'know what f s good for my students: they should be ' 
encouraged to think and write about content material every day. They 
should get immediate feedback on their efforts, and, they should be given 
time to revise what they have written and to correct errors in 'mechanics 
and content. * But I know what's good for me, too: I should be able to 
spend my evenfj^s and weekends living my own life. I need to read, spend 
time with my family, travel, and tend my garden, not spend every minute 
grading slacks of paper*. 

I have evolved' a sequence of lesson-steps which has helped me to 
resGlve this/dilemma. If I am to use writing well, it seems to me that 
the solution is to break flown a writing effort into a series of short, 
easily learned, and easily ' evaluated, tasks . Students can write each 
day, but I don't have to carry the work home with me to evaluate it. It 
is a humane sy»fem for both students and teacher. The key to this sys- 
tem is underlining. 

The set of tasks involved in underlining lessons should be carried 
out in sequence. However, it is not intended that the full sequence be 
carried out every time students write. Rather, the sequence can be used 
step by step as a device to 'teach students each stage in creating a good 
composition. The sequence, in whole or in part, can also be repeated as 
often as a teacher wishes, considering the time available or students' 
needs for reinforcement. Finally, th;Ls series of steps can easily be 
carried out while a class' is engaged in activities related to any social 
stucfies^ unit. 

Before beginning to use underlying lessons, it may be helpful to 
understand th^ answers to fhree major questions about them. First, with 
vhat problem is underlining designed to deal? Second, how are these , 
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lessons created and presented? And third, how can underlining lessons 
be used in the classroom? , . ^ 

Underlining lessons are designed to correct the tendency to include / 
irrelevant material in an essay « I found that students included "every- 
thing but the- kitchen sink" in their e'ssays. If a piece of information 
^as included in t the reading which accompanied the question, students 
fel't justified in using it, whether or not it pertained to the question. 
For example, on one occasion my students were- assigned to, explain why ' 
the ancient Romans had built thdsjLr extensive network of roads. The read- 
ing explained this clearly, but it also included material on the steps # 
involv-ed in actually constructing roads. The vast majority of students 
devoted more space to telling how the Romans built roads Chan to the 3 
information required bj^the question. 

1 designed my first underlining* lesson to correct this error in 
thinking. 1 gave each student two identical 'copies of the reading. On 
one copy tasked the students to underline santences' that told how 
Romans built roads. On the other, they wete asked to underline sentences 
that told why the Romans built roads. After discussion and correction 
of errors, students could lay the two readings side by side and have a 
visual reminder that mor^than one essay could be written from a single 
set of information, 'pitis process helped them to see that a text gives 
information about many aspects of a topic. 

To further explain this concept, I used the analogy of a toy box. 
In a toy box one might find Tinker Toys, .Lego bricks, Lincoln Logs, 
dolls, and little cars^and trucks. These items all belong in the toy 
box because they are all toys. Similarly, both kinds of information 
belongs in the reading about ancient Roman roads because the reading is 
all about Romaij^crSffs . All the toys in the toy box are fun to play with, 
and all the facts about the Roman roads are interesting to know. How- 
ever, suppose a teacher gives a young child the toy box with the instruc- 
tion to bi\ild' something with the Tinker Toys. If the child then includes 
some of the Lincoln Logs or Lego bricks in the project, the teacher has, 
a problem:- Did the child deliberately ignore the directions, or is it 
that he or she genuinely cannot tell the difference between Tinker Toys, 
Lincoln Logs* and Lego bricks? A % student who includes the wrong infor- * 
mation in an essay creates the same dilemma: Did the student ignore the 
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question, or is it that he or she genuinely cannot distinguish between 
! general 'information and that which specifically answers the assigned 
question? My students responded well* to the toy-box analogy. Now, #hen 
I give my, studeats an underlining assignment, I tell them, "Remember! - 
Use only the Tinker Toys! 11 .V 

Underlining lessons are not difficult to make and present . The 
basic stepq are obvious: select a reading, type.it, and duplicate it. 
However, the lessons might take various forms. One form is to give ea$h 
student two identical copies of the same reading,, and ask'the students 
to underline material for. two different questions, ^Another' form is to 
give each student one copy of the reading and just one question. A third 
form is to present the lesson at different levels of difficulty in order 
to accommodate low-ability students. The majority o| students get the 
full reading, while low-ability students receive a shorter version of 
the same selection. 

* 

Regardless of what form the underlining lesson talces, the following 
points should be kept in mind: 

— The reading should always contain more information than is needed 

to answer the question, so that the students need to think about what to 

■» 

use and v what to disdard. , V 

—The passage should focus on a major point of the unit, so that it 
reinforces content that you'd need to emphasize in any case. 

— The patterns of the lessons stfould be .varie4; one time a great 
deal of information would be underlined, tlTe^next time very little. On 
one occasion the material to b'e underlined might be all together in the 
middle or at the end; on the next day the material to, be ^underlined might 
be interspersed throughout the reading. If only one pattern is used, 
students tend to underline* sentences according to the pattern they expept 
to see. 

Underlying lessons may be used in a variety of ways in the class- 
room . An underlining exercise is an excellent way to begin a writing 
project, Papets can be evaluated very quickly by the teacher (at about 
the rate of two per minute, with an answer key) or they can be discussed 
as soon as everyone has finished underlining and evaluated* later. 

In any cise,^a follow-up discussion is crucial* Students should 
verbalize why a sentence is underlined— or aot underlined. (Explaining 
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- why not is as important as explaining why.) For example, in a discus- 
sion about, th§ Tasaday's stone tools, it is important that students see' 
tfhat they should not underline sentences about the device for making 
fire, (That tool is made of wood, not stone, and the question specifies 
stone tools.) Students who made that error will read questions more 
carefully in the future. On the sample handout in Figure 5, one sentence 
is enclosed in brackets. These brackets indicate a sentence which might 
or might not be underlined. A person could give good arguments for 
excluding it as well as for including it. In such a case, I count the 
answer neither right nor wrong, and I try to get a good discussion going 
in the class. As the sentences cfre discussed, each student should under- 
line sentences which he or she overlooked and erase the lines ' from 
wrongly underlined sentences. (That's why it's important to do the work 
in pencil, rather than ink or crayon.) If students are going to go on 
to write essays in answer to a question, it's important that .they end up- 
with properly underlined readings to work from. 

^An underlining lesson is useful even if there will be no follow-up 
essay. The underlining process itself forces students to think about- 
the material they ar£ readi^; ife^is an excellent exercise iv\ reading 
comprehension, and it reinforces whatever social studies concepts are 
being' emphasized in that par£ of the unit. 

^ The sample lessons outlined below illustrate each step in the writ- 
ing process I have been using successfully with fourth-graders. The 
content was taken from a fourth-grade social studies writing project on 
ff The Tasaday's Stone Tools." Teachers of older or youtigVr students can 
adapt these procedures to fit the needs of their students. 

Step 1; Underlining Relevant Information * Give each student a copy 
of a short reading, taken from their text or from an appropriate supple- 
mentary resource. (The handout given -^o students at this point is repro- 
duced in Figure 5. Only the answer key is reproduced here; the student 
copy is not underlined.) Go over the directions *with # the class, empha w 
sizing, that the underlining should be done in. pencil.^ As the students 
complete this taak^ check, their underlined sentences against' your copy 
of the answer key. Whefi all the students have finished, go over the 
reading with the entire class and ask for reasons why each sentence 
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% ' Figftre 5 

STUDENT HANDOUT FOR UNDERLINING EXERCISE 



Directions: You may soon be askgd to write a short jessay about the 
stone tools used by the Tasaday. This assignment will help you prepare 
to write. First, read the entire passage below. Then reread it to look 
for the sentences which give information on this topic. Finally, under- 
line in pencil each sentence that contains inf onnation that you could 
use in '.writing about this topic. 

Tasaday Tools Before Dafal 

[When Dafal met ^the Tasaday, they were using tools made of 'stone. 
Probably, these tools were like the ' tools their ancestors had used.] 
People thousands of years ago used stone tools. These people were called 
Stone Age people. Some social scientistay:hink the* Tasaday, were living 
ljLke the Stone Age people. * ™ 

The Tasaday used a hammer ax t;o pound bark from tree trunks. This 
tool was made from a smooth stone shaped like an egg. It was tied to a 
short wooden handle . ^ ] 

, Another Tasaday tool was a long, 'flat stone with orie sharp, edge. 
Iftt-too, haB a short wooden handle. The Tasaday used this tool to cut 
rattan (ra tan')' into y stripT t Rattan is climbing palm tree. It has * 
long, tough stems. The Tasaday used -the strips of rattan to tie the 
handles on the stone tools . ' * 

The Tasaday also had a small, flat stone with' a sharp edge. This 
tool is called 9 a scraper. Before they had bolos^ the scraper was their 
most important tool. The Tasaday used the scraper to shape pieces of 
bamboo into -digging sticks and knives . 

To make the stonexool, the Tasaday would first f ind f a stone that 
was the right size. They might grind one edge against another stone. . 
This would make it shafp . c 

To make a fire, the Tasaday used two pifcces of wood. They put a 
long round stick in a dent on a thicker stick, fhe men took turns 
rolling the round stick between" their palms until smoke appeared, Then, 
they touched a piece of dry moss to the hot stick. They blew on the 
moss until it flamed. 



Repripted from Studying Cultured (McGraw-Hill Social Studies) , by 
J.B. tucker, R. Measick, C. CherryholSes, and G. Manson, copyright 1979, 
with the permission of Webster/McGraw-Hill. 
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1 * ? 

; sfiould or should not.havg i^ffKj^jif lined . Curing t-his process, s&tf^ 

^e©ts pan^Qrfceft their owt£ pajlpl — erasing *the '"wrong" underline/ and 

adding those that- the^ ^jfssed. 

Step 2: 'Writing a/T6pic Sentence ./ Explain that the handouts from 
h , * 

the Underlining* exferdise will be useful in writing a short essay, and 

' ; * .if 

that the assignment will be "Describe two of the Tasaday's stone .tools." 
Point out that 'this topic *is almost .the same as the one used in the 
underlining activity; in this case, however, the students VL11 be writing 
about only two stone tools: fell the students to begin 9y writing a 
topic sentence that will introduce an essay about any .two stone tools 
used by the Tasaday. (This step is -based on the assumption that the - 
students have already * learned how . to recognize and *c9mpose a topic 
sentence.) Announce that evejry acceptable* topic sentence will be graded 
"A"; others will not receive a "grade. When the students have finished 
writing their topic sentenced and gone on tp, other , seat work, 20 from 
desk to desk and g^-ade their sentences.* If * o 

*ln grading the topic sentences ^nd the "dft£ail" sentence! thfctt stu- 
dents will write -later, itf7 is important to 'fl^Blhient 1 about minor 
mechanical errors in* sentences that are otherwise* correct itf'structure 
and content. Errors £n spelling, punctuatiofiff and capitalization can be 
^corrected during the final "editing^ process aft er the dirafts of the 
essay are completed-. However, do not give Credit forV fragments, run-on 
sentences, or sentences copied, word for word, from £he reading. An 
acceptable fcopic ^sentence makes a declarative statement that correcCiy^ 
responds to the assignment j in this case, -a "*tbpic sentence might be "The 
Tasaday 'had tvjg^seful stone tqpls."' - $ 

After- all the papcu&s have been checked" airid: the gradfel recorded, ^ 
$iiscuss the assignment with the class. Students who received' "As" 
should r'ea4 4fheir sentences # alou4 while you 'write* them on the board. » r 
This process shpw6 the successful st;udentlf that there can be more than 

/a „ 

one acceptable topic sentence; less-successful students can see what 
they should have done. Explain that every student who did not receive v 
an "A" should choose one of the sentences ^on the botfcd and copy it for 
use in completing his or her essay. . < , %' * • * * 

*. / Step 3: Writing Major SuppQrting D'etail Sentences * When every 
studenf has an acceptable topic sentence, the next task is to write two 
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major -supporting detail sentences.^ For this -l^son, such a sentence 

might be '^Their hammfer ax was made from a smooth, egg-shaped stone." 

Again, go^arouftd the room and check, papers as the students finish. Use 

tife same criteria' for fudging ttfese^sentences that were used to evaluate 

# 

the topic sentences. Debrief the activity as before. If a significant 
number of students do not' succeed^ in this task, ^ou might want to. repeat 
this step after the unsuccessful* students hav^had the^ opportunity to 
see the acceptable sentences. 

Step 4: Writ^g^Minor Supporting Detail Sentences . Arai each stu- 
dent has written two major Supporting detafl sentences, tS£ can go on 
to write a minor supporting detail sentence that expands on the point 
maSe'in each major sentence. For example, ifi a student f s major detail * 
sentence was *TH!lr mo'st important tool was a scraper, 3 small, flat, . 
sharpened stone l-SLan, accompanying minor suppc*ting detail sentence might 
* be "The Tasaday uTed.it for making digging sticks and ''knives out of 
bamboo."^ Follow the procedures used in- steps 2 and 3 for evaluation and 
debriefing. 

At this point each student should have a topic sentence anf^two 
pairs of major /minor supporting detafl sentences. Pl^k two or three 
goad examples of this combination and, write 'them on the chalkboard in 
paragraph form. ' Allow some time for the students to copy their sen- 
tences Ijx paragraph form. 

Step 5: Writing a Conclusion . Ask each student to carefully read 

h ' - 
his or her paragraph and then write Jl one-sentencp "conclusion." Point 

out that a good conclusion does not simply repeat the topic sentence. 
^Suggest that, an appropriate conclusion sentence might refer to the out- 
come of the events described in the' paragraph. Th^pinion of the writei 
about * the facts set forth in *the paragraph might also be used as a con- 
clusion. Some ap^jpriate concluding sentences for a paragraph on tlis 
topic might be "These tools are just like, tools people used in Stone Age 
times" and "The Tasaday got lots of work done vitfr these simple tools." 
Evaluate and debrief the concluding sentences using the same procedures 
that were followed dicing earlier steps. 

v * 
Step 6: Editing and Correcting . E^ach student now has a complete 

one- par^gtaph "mini-^essay" on" the topic of the Tasaday's stone tools. 

At*fchis point th£ students need to correct any errors in spelling and 
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punctuation. Allowing the students to exchange their papers with part- 
ners may help them identify errors ♦ The corrected paragraphs should 
th'en tie neatly copietKih ink 'for final grading. 

% If the students- seem r#ady tq write at greater length, the activity 
to 

can be expanded after s^p 5 by asking the students to copy the, topi* 
sentence, each major/minor detail sentence, and concluding sentence as 
four separate paragraphs, One^or two additional supporting sentences 
can then be- added to e/ach paragraph, A fifth paragraph can be added by 
discussing a third tool. The possibilities for expanding this activity 
are limitedonly by the facts provided in the student reading. Not all 
steps need to be followed; the series could be ended at any point, 
depending on the needs of students and ttie amount of time available. 

I* like to use underlining lessons because 'they are short, they are 
easy to grade, and they serve several important educational goals. They 
alstt serve as an important springboard to a series of activities culmi- 
nating in -improved compositions. ^ 
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17. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WRITING TO LEARN SOCIAL STUDIES 
By James Willcdck> 

. Ovp £hild ^A*t8 quietly 'alone, contemplating her future. She is 
o^ly 10- years ol<f. Another tentatively tastes snak^aeat for the first 
time, discovering that he may like it after all. Elsewhere, two heads 
bend together, whispering conspiratorial plans for escape, as another 
mumbles to herself numbers representing a code that may lead to her free- 
dom. All these ^TCLldren have either made the,if decisions or are about 
to make them^j no* matter what choices they make, they know that they will 
face hard^fes,, % the unknown, and possible death—just 'as they have 



through^; tfiqir iives^s slaves V 

these £i£th-grajie students 'are in the^process of determining their 
futures a£ merlc^n slaves in the 1850s, They are participating in a 
social* studies, writing unit designed to give students^ real sense of 
the Jliveg o£ sJ^gfcs, rather than Just facts, about ^slavery. During* the 
previous io^t Weeks', they have written about their lives*" in Africa, their 
capture, the ^s^^oyage, t^heir sale, their jobs, and th<?ir treatment and, 

lives in America, J 

k w * * f ~ * 

rlhe bdsic purpose of the unit was to, find an effective way of teach- 
v f> \+ > ' 

ing slWery* which included the experiences of slavery'as well as th£ 

fact£. , J? is important in this unit that students realize how blacks 
became' increasingly separated from 'each other and from their African 
cultures, how tliesy lost their rights ( and freedoms, how they lacked con- 
trol over their own JLives, and why some Slaves accepted slavery wt^e 

' * to * 4 

others fought back as \<best they could. 

1 - ' * **■ " • 

* The autobiographical approach, used in this unit invplves each stu- 
dent in writings' as a series of seven successive chapters, what is in 
effect^a book of his or her experiences as an African caught up ii^ the 
slave trade and slavery. These chapters progress /rom life in Africa to 
the e'fcdof slavery. , * 
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information into their writing. In the excerpt above /Mark uses African 

* beliefs in animism^ (belief that spirits .exist in plants and animals), 
taken from his first chapter, to explain the disappearance of people 
into slavery, 

Students enjoy doing the second chapter because it involves action 
writing. There is potential for suspense in writing about how Africans 
changed the^r ways of life and their laws because of the slave trade by 
, either becoming warlike, cowering in their huts at night, ceasing to 
farm in order to concentrate 03 defense, or even becoming slavers them- 
selves. The actioirtwriting comes in describing their capture, and writ- 
ing about^feelings is required in describing the misery of the march to 
the sea and imprisonment. This chapter requires more i2bglb$tion than 
the first, but it is^n ^sy type of -creativity for students because- it 
involves action rather than character * development. This chapter is 
enhanced by showing pictures* and drawings of slave forts, types of 
restraints, and slaves in chains; such pictures can be found in many 
resource books. V 

I . * 

Chapter 3; The Sl&Ve Ship ' 

They led us over to a pQle^and chained us to it. Then 

• ' * they took a larjge iron out anti put it into the fire 

until it became red. - J^ey said something, but I 
couldn't understand what they were saying. They took 
the iron and pressed it on TattSb's shoulder. Tattoo 
yelled with paid until one of them took out a whip. 
. Then they came to me. I tried desperately to get away, 
but the chains were too strong. They pressed it on my 
shpulder. I tried to yell-, but the pain was too great. 
It was like puttirfg your shoulder in the fire. —Chris M. 

The horror and misery of the slave ship is the most commonly found 
type of slave information. One* excellent selection from Rum, Slaves 4 * 

* -11— ... f ■ 2- 

and Molasses , by Clifford L; Alderman (New York: Crowell-Collier , 1972), 
is a good introduction to read to the students. m This chapter requires 
yet another type j)f writing — descriptive, personal accounts of slaves as 
being essentially alone in their misery, yet aware of misery all around 
them, ' r 

In working on this chapter, students should share what they are 
voting, either in small groups or with the whole class^ This is a 
j>iyotal chapter because the students* move - from story writing into per- 
sonal narrative, wtftere their feedings and actions are the most important 
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aspect. By sharing, students get ^support for this type of writing and 
feel ipore comfortable expressing feelings or writing detailed descfip- 
tions. Collecting and reproducing th^strongest passages for class 
distribution is a good idea before students rewrite their drafts, since 
these good examples c#n be used as models. 

Chapter, 4: The Auction 

We walked a long time and then we reached a thing with 
boards nailed together. Abcfti't a hundred people were^ 
standing there. Some white man pushed me up onto it. 
My knees were shaking like I had knobby knees, and then 
some mei} started yelling something in some weird lang- 
uage. Some man came and grabbed me like I was a banana 
or something. He took me^somewhere , but I am not sure 
whese at all. —Laura B. 

By now the pattern of introducing information and then discussing 

f 

it before writing has' been well established. At this .point the students 
can be given^ information about how and where the slaves were sold. The 
discussion that foll&ws can center on what an African might understand 
of the auctiop process and what it would be like.* Students then write 
about the experience of being auctioned. Midway through their writing, 
before they get to the point of being sold, each one stops and rolls a 
die twice. The die in this unif represents the uncertainty of a slave's 
life; the two rolls determine to which of 11 different states each slave 
will be taken. (The meanings of the numbers should be withheld until 
the following chapter.) The students suddenly realize that *hey are 
being separated from one another. Until now, all the students in the 
class have shared the sagj£ ^experiences since leaving Africa. Now,^ t;hey 
discover that they are being separated, but they are not. yet sure where 
they are going. This chapter evokes more-personal narratives becausi it 
lacks the mass of descriptive facts used in the slave ship chapter. The 

r * 

students must create more of the sense of the auction in their minds. 

Even-more-effective writing occurs if this scene can be ^dramatized . 
A colleague led her students in a TUtnple but very effective play depict- 
ing an auction in progress. The lights then went out and a spotlight 
was placed on each cast, member, Vh<^ answered questions posed first by. 
"newspaper reporters" (also cas^members) ' and then by the audience. The 
wHting 'done after this play was personal, descriptive, detailed, and 
effective. 
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Chapter 5: My Job 

Suddenly, in an instant, I heard a whip cracking, I 
looked up and there was the same .man. He threw me some 
old rags. I didn't know why he threw* me those rags, but 
« then I realized he wanted me. to put them on, , Then he * 
gave me wooden shoes. When I stood up, they hurt my 
feet. ' The m^n pointed but^ I didn't know where, so I 
• ^ J just followed everyone else* Then* I wondered whSt to 
do. I saw what they were doing, they were looking for 
* rock-like plants. I wasn't very good at it at first, 
"but I got used to it„ - The day seemed never* to end. — 
Mike W. 

B|fore the students write chapter 5, the teacher distributes hand- 
outs containing information. (from encyclopedias) about the climate, work- 
ing conditions, and methods^of growing crops in 11 southern states* 
Before writing, the students again roll the die* The lucky ones who 
roll one certain number become house slaves; the rest work the fields. 
With this cha$rer7 the emphasis Returns to description and facts because 
of the thousands of pbssibilities 'for jobs, treatment, and .living condi- 

-5 

tions. . ' * * » 

Chapter 6: My Life as .a Slave 

* As the days went by, I saw some of my friends* being 
sold down the river. It scared me^that maybe I 
would one da7 be sold down the river. Then, yester- 
day I met up with a house slavey We gave -each other * 
dirty- looljs. At first I was scared ajid then said 
to myself, "Why?" I almost started a fight then, 
but my overseer came by and I left quickly* — 
Karen B„ 

*? 

A roll of the die provides students with information for this chap- 
ter. The first type of information deals with treatment. Actual quota- 
tions from such books as In Their Own Words and To Be a Slave (see list 
of resources at end of chapter) can be used' to provide this information. 

Another roll of the die provides ^access to information on such 
attitudes or activities as being hired out to work* going^to a slave 
breaker, being married, attending- a jubilee, singing songs and learning 
their meanings, learning how to act around the slavemaster, the inter- 
action between house and field slaves, bad times and the selling of * " 
friends or family, and dealing with fe^rs, slave codes, and family life* 
Students can incorporate this information into their characters 1 lives. 
It is with this chapter and the next that Sharing of writing again 
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becomes essential because of the wealth of information about slave life 
• * 

tjnat is scattered throughout the classr<?om^ Experience indicates, how- 
ever, that by now students are already sharing the inf ormatton anyway. 

Chapter T? The End 

One day I was sitting down to rest my bones and I heard 
someone singing. I looked over and it tfas a white man 
studying the birds. ' He ttfld me about the t/nderground 
- Railroad and taught me the codes. — Suzie M. 

After I was sold to a plantation in Kentucky, I was made 
a houtfe slave. One day our master qame.to talk to us. 
He said, "Congratulations, I hear you bc»th are getting 
married." Then we both exclaimed, "What?" "Yep, you 
r < , are getting married, I just arranged it." — Indra K. 

This final chapter requires considerable preparation through dis- 
cussions that -follow the showing of films trips on Nat Turner's rebellion 
and on .Harriet Tubman and "the Underground Railroad, information sheets 
"on the slave's* perceptions of escape taken, from the writings of Frederick 
^Douglass, and readings about the perils of escape, including slave codes, 
patrols, catchers, and the Fugitive Slave Law. A selection from Rum, 
Slaves, and Molasses de^ribes runaways in the swamps and their life 
there. Constructing a student-generated list of a slave's alternatives, 
along with the advantages and perils of each choice, is 'helpful at this 
point. 

The students pan then choose what they wish to do with their lives- 
stay on the plantation; run away, or rebel. After choosing, each rolls 
a die to find out the consequences of his or her choice. 

Those who rebel have a very slight chance -of success and a very 
good chance of' dying. The information they receive basically involves 
how they might "organize a rebellion, how it might proceed \ and the out- 
come. * 

' Those who choose to run away roll a die to find out whether they 
will go on their own ojr with the aid of the Underground Railroad. Infor- 
mation about the tf&derground Railroad includes data about prominent 
conductors and their methods $nd routers. For instance, Harriet. Tubman, 

following East llbast routed had several narrow escapes. Calvin Fair- 
s' 

banks in the central regions used many disgftises, and Alexander Ross in 
the West "taught -slaves- a cj&de to use. For those bn the Underground 
Railroad, a final* roll of the die gives conclusion which might include 
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recapture, escape and a j.ob in a northern city, escape to Canada, near 
recapture, or even recapture years later under the Fugitive Slave Law, 

Fpr those running away .alone, a roll of the die determines whether 
they will be recaptured \ joiij up with th£ Underground Railroad 
somewhere, find refuge in the swamps or with Indian tribes, successfully 
escape only to be kidnapped later, or escape completely. 

Those who stay face Either division of their families, no change at 
all, the Civil War; being- resold, repatriation in Liberia, or any 'number 
of other personal choices, ,J 

Teaching thi? type of unit effectively requirea quite a bit of 
preparation and research. The students need background material to raad 
before writing every ' chapter , and the later chapters require a wide 
^variety of information, Host of this information can be sect/red from 
any adequate school librar^ The sources* listed at the end of this ' 
t chapter , *a long ^yith encyclopedias, can provide all the information needed 
in teaching this unit. Although the volume of initial tfQflTls r great, 
the material is not consumed by the studenfs, and' it can be reused and 
added to in future* years! A file of pidtures'and drawings can also be 
built over- time to help the students visualize the J situations about 
which they write. Approximately one month is required for writing, 
discussion, revision, a!fe sharing of written work. 

During this unit, student writing proceeds from report writing, in 
whicfi facts 'are merely redrganized and restated (as in chapters 1 and 
5), to creative stojry writing and descriptive writing (chapters 2 and 
3), to a personal narrative, resembling a diary or journal (chapters 6 
and 7).. It is important to allow sufficient time for sharing and 
revising—especially in the third and f inal ,two chapters, when the empha- 
sis is on personal feelings and a largKvariety of . information. This 
sharing process improves writing by s*timul^in2 student^ to write" their 
best; It also gives students models of good writing^Elr^emulate . However, 
the value of this type of writing unit % lies*in the development not only 
of the students' writing skills but also of their understanding of the 
myriad facets* of the slave experience. Sequential autobiographical writ- 
t ing can help students learn history as well as improve their ability to 
write. v 
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Resourc es for Students 
* ~ * , —' - 

Alderman, Clifford L. Rum, Slaves, anj Molasses . New York: Growell- 
Collier, 1972. (Follows the actual voyage 'of a 19th-century - 
slaver, with excellent descriptions of the slave coast, £fiip 
«, conditions, and New World markets^) 

Buckmaster, Henrietta. Flight to Freedom . New Yotk: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1955. (Stories of the Underground Railroad, routes, people, tech- 
niques, and history.) 

David, Daniel S. Struggle for Freedj^q u New Y*ork:* Harcourt B^ace 
* Jovanovich, 1972. (Study of abolitionist movements with some dis- 
cussion of slave conditions.) 

Douglass, Frederick. Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass . New 
Yo^k: Doubleday, 1963, (Descriptive first-hand passages of life 
as a slave; excellent source of^inf ormation on treatment.) 

Everett, Susanne. The Slaves . New t York: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1978. 
(Bountifully illustrated book with photographs depicting .every 
aspect of slave life from the capture on.) 

Hughes, Langs ton, and Milton Meltzer. A Pictorial History of the Negto . 
in America . New York: Crown, 19§3. (Fully' illustrated subject- 
by-subject review of all aspects of black life in America, includ- 
ing free blacks and the era'after slavery.) 

Ingraham, Leonard W. Slavery in the United States . New York: Franklin 
- Watts, 1968, (Easy-to-read description of plantation life and 
rebellions, with good line drawings about slave life.) 

Katz, William L. Slavery to the Civil . War, 1812-1865 . New York: 

Franklin Watts, 1974. ~TMuch like Slavery in the United States in 
scope and subject matter, but concentrates more on history than on 
slave life.) 

Lester, Julius. To Be a Slave . New York: Dial, 1968. (CoUectilfe of 
quotations from slaves on every aspect of their lives.) 

Meltzer, Miltpn. In Their Own Words, 1619-1865 . New^York; Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1965. (Collection o£ slave quotations describing every 
aspect of their lives and' 5 treatment, ) 

In addition to the above books, a number of films trips can be used 
in teaching this unit. Encyclopaedia Brittanica produces two sets of 
relevant filmstrips, A People Uprooted, 1500-1800 (five filmstrips trac- 
ing the African ^cperience through the Slave trade to -slavery in America) 
and Chains of Slavery, 1800-1865 (five filmstrips on' various black 
leaders and the black experience in America in the period before the 
Civil'War). McGraw-Hill produces thrfee filmstrips: _ one on' the African 
slave, trade and two oil slavery fn* America. A critical-thinking film- 
strip, Triangular Trade Route , by Modern Learning Aids, can be very Use- 
ful in stimulating thinking in this unit.- 




IV. COMBINING WRITING WlTH SOCIAL STUDIES 

Merely using the techniques Suggested in Parts II 'and III will not 

go very faf toward . improving either student writing or subject-matter 

i 

learning- in elementary school social studies • If we really wish to 
achieve these two goals for most of our students, we must go'furthpr* 
At least three specific conditions are required, in. addition to knowl- 
edge and use of effective classroom techniques, in order to successfully 
integrate instruction in writing and social studies content in the ele- 
mentary school classroom. 

First, as* Nellie Quander points out in Chapter 18, teachers cannot 
effectively use these techniques without due regard for the basic factors 
that, make for^good^ classroom lessons. Quander writes as an experienced 
elementary teacher and principal and past president of the National - , 
Association of Ei^mentary School Principals Her concern is with the 
quality of classroom learning and with students and their needs as well 
as with lessons that have maximum meaning and purpose for students. The 
considerations and guidelines outlined *by Quander underscore what 
teachers and students need to know and do if the techniques presented in 
Parts II and III* are to be productive in actual classrodm use. ^ 

Second, in order to successfully teach Writing in elementary school 
♦social studies, classroom teachers need certain kinds of support* 
Language-arts curriculum specialist Betty Blaisdell and social studies 
specialist Barry Beyer describe thr*£. essential supports in Chapter 
.19 — a detailed curriculum guide, inservice teacher training, and coop- 
erative teacher/administrator assessment procedures. 

* * * 

> Finally, effective writing instruction in elementary school social 
studies must*be part of a coherent, systematic, developmental program of 
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studies.. As Barry K.. Beyer points out in Chapter 20, such a program has 
three essential features: sequential development of specific writing 
skills, careful integration of .writing with social studies instruction, 
and proyJLsion for direct 1 skill instruction throughout the program. The 
•ideal elementary school social studies/writing curriculum is -one that 
t^ps students in each grade level reinforce skills learned in preceding 
grades while developing new skills needed to carry out tasks that will 
be introduced in subsequent grades, all in the context of contend appro- 
priate to the specific grade and subject. What students write about^- 
the content they use and the ideas they seek to communicate and develop — 
is as important in social studies teaching as how they go about their 
writing. Effective integration of- writing and social studies requires 
attention to substance as well as to technique. The final chapter in 
the book outlines and illustrates the basic substantive elements of £n 
effective elementary 'school social studies writing program. 

That. integrating instruction an&Stfractice in writing with elementary 
school social studies content can be done — and is being done — is illus- 
trated by the articles presented in this book. Yet much remains to be 
done if we are to realize the full potential of this approach to skill 
and subject-.matter teaching. The three chapters that follow outline the 
most important factors that must be considered and some steps that must 
be taken in order to realize the full benefit of the techniques described 
in Parts II and III. 
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18. BUILDING EFFECTIVE WRITING LESSONS 
■Jy Nellie Quander 



Teachers v often ask for new ideas that can be used in- their class- 
rooms. It is sometimes a status symbol to be the m first oft' a staff to 
bring a new idea into the school. But a lesson, to be educationally 
sound, must consist of more than 1 the* use of new techniques -or materials. 
A teacher must be sure that a lesson jneets the needs of the students, 
incorporate sound principles of leamihg, and achieves the school's 
• curricului^goals before introducing ■ it into the classroom. 

How can a teacher determine a lesson's soundness? " As a'principal, 
I usually suggested nine criteria that should be met in order to have a 
top-nofch lesson. These criteria may be helpful to teachers who wish *to 
use in their classrooms the ideas and techniques presented in this book. 

Criterion It The Lesson Shotild Build on Students' Experiences . We 
know that learning and experience are closely interrelated* Experiences 
of many kinds provide a basis oh which new concepts can be >bullt and new 
skills broadened or developed. Children ^rtio have lived on a farm, in 
the inner city, in 'suburbia, at the seaside, in a desert, or in the 
mountains have probably all shared some common experiehces. We might 
guess that most have watched television, eaten cereal for breakfast , -and 
ridden or at least seen. a .bicycle-. We can alst) assume that children 
living ix* each of these varied places have had^ experiences that may 'not 
be known to or understood by^other children in this vast group. Even 
children living in fairly close* proximity to one another may have 
significant differences in their past experiences. Thesv ex periences 
influence the students' perceptions of new information and experiences. 

In planning a lessdn^ a teacher nfust ask, "What experiences have my 
students ha<^ that I might use to help .them understand this activity?'*' 
It is difficult to forget the panic that engulfed me during my very first 
week of teaching. I h^d spent a significant amount of time studying the 
> teacher's guide and preparing the reading lesson. The first question I 
j was directed to afck was", "Hon many of you have»eve % r been on a train 
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ride?" When only two of the children raised their hands, I was shocked, 
L-certainly could not ask, the second question, " which^as , "How many.pf 
you .remembe # r the man who took your* ticket?"- Somehow, I Recovered quickly 
enough to arrange a simulated train ride in the classroom before proceed- 
ing witb 'the'^lesson. I learned a Valuable ^lesson during that first week 
of teaching: my students 1 past experiences were critically important 
when a new idea was introduced. 4 f . 4 j 

Sometimes teachers assume tffat many of their students 1 experiences 
have no valtie in tiew learning, &nd they fail t\use these experiences to 
help children understand a' new idea. For example,* many young children 
- in. poor areas have had extensive experience in handling money. They may 
be sent to the store several times in one day. They cross busy, streets, 
read labels on packages, and count change 'accurately. Their teachers 
are often unaware of the valuable nature of these experiences as they 
proceed "to cut-out picti/res dt' rabbits in an attempt to teach counti 




( Teacher need/*t:o build on the experiences of their students. This Ys 

lespecially true in teacfrin^ writing — in elemetitary school socia^studies ' 

J daPin any o.ther subjefc£ % area. % __ * 

Teachers especially need to use students 1 experiences as ttgtT basis 

of written work wtjpn students ar^ ju'st be^iuni^ng to' learri the writing 

process; The reason" is simple: learning basic writing skills involves 

* considerable abstraction. When students ^begio writing, they should not 
# * * * i' 

have to deal simiAtaneously with strange new .skills and new content. If 

students; write about content with which , they are already, familiar , they 
can concentrate on learning a new skill. But trying to deal with ijew 
content unrelated to their prior- experiences as well *3s with new and 
rather abstract skills often proves to be too much for beginning writers < 

Criterion 2: The Lesson Should Be Related to Students 1 Interests . 
It is easier to ^teach something new when the interests or preferences of 
^the learner are considered. Students usually have a broad range of 
interests, and a teacher should *ma kef every effort to discover -these 
int||ests in. order to use them in learning activities. If, sports, ani- 
mals i (^levisibn programs,* comic strips, toys, fashicms, automobiles, 
detectives, food, and Space Invaders are of major interest to" students, 
teachers shoulj^ work these topics into lessons from time to time. 

On one occasion when I visited a classroom I. noticed that several- 
children ill .the group were not paying attention when the teacher intro- 
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duced. a new topic. When' I talked with- the teacher' afterward, h<J said, 
"Well, there iare always a few, who don't gay attention. I will send their 
parents letters immediately to warn -them of the consequences of the 
children s inattentive behavior." I suggested that before letters were 
sent to parents ^e should examine the lesson to see whether changes in 
the presentation mightf change student behavior. When ve examined the .« 
lesson, we agreed that the - students might fyaye- paid more attention if 
the examples used by the teacher had reflected topics of more interest 
to the students. Within a few minutes", the teacher and I came up' with 
seven or eight ways that topics of interest to the students could be ■ 
included in the introduction of the lesson and 'the example^. Two weeks 
later, the tea^h^r told me, "I don't know how I "could have overlooked* . 
s<ich an obvidus technique, , but it really helps to' ifee the students 1 
concerns. Come to visit J^ain soon and observe for yourself the change 
that has tak$n place. 

Using* t^terial of interest to students is one way of getting their 
^ attention, but^t lias additional rewards. When a te%her is sufficient]^ 

concern^ to discover topics of interest to students and ufee those topics 
in the presentation of a lesson, / feeling of carifcg is transmitted to 
students* The feeling th^t the "teacher really cares often seems make 
a .difference in student befiavio'r.' This caring feeling ia an important 
part of a classroom climate that supports and encourages young children 

as they begin to write. - " 

V J & * 

Writing based on students 1 interests differs from experience-based* 

Writing in that the former utilizes or reflects whit students like or 

prefer ^ whether or not it is part -of their past experience. Students 

£ may be interested in prehistoric animals, for example. Their interest 

may or may not have led them to mus'eums or books where they could see * 

renderings of such anttaals or to watch movies* that depicted these 
ik * ^ 

^ creatures — all forms of experience. Even without such experiences, many 

children *fcan conjure up images * of how prehistoric animals looked, 
behaved, ojr ev*n felt I They^can write about these imagined creatures. 

Sincffc writing is an intensely personal act, it requires a trusting, 
nonthreatening classroom climate. Lessofi^ that, reflect students 1 inter- 
ests help create and maintain the kind of, classroom climate in which 
student writing can flourish. Mdteover, students write more easily and 

^ their writing flows more smoothly if what they write about is -tied to a 

particular interest of the class or of individual children. 
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Criterion- J; The les.son Should Include Strategies for Motivating- 
Students to Participate . When a teacher reviews the curriculum for the 
year, i^ is easy to spot concepts or skills that must be taught but 
which have never been special favorites of the majority of the students. 
During this initial r.eview of .curriculum, the teacher should begin to 
consider strategies for motivating students 1 interest in achieving these 
goals. * The more 1 abstract the concept or skill, the more elaborate the 



motivational devia? should be. Many children need something special to 
arouse their interest in topics presented to them. Students often do 
hot see a need to leam ahout Stone Agea-people , or their own community, 
or America's past. The skillful teache^, ^however, can make a difference 
by presenting new content or skill lessons ih ways that motivate' inter- 
est . • * * • t \ - 

Once, while observing a fifth-grade classroom, I noticed that the 
teacher introduced a social studies unit by saying, J, This is difficult, 
but all boys and girls must learn this information before they can be 
proiaoted to the sixth grade." In the classroom next door, the £eacher 
approached the unit by announcing, "In about 20 minutes all of you will 
be able to answer ^questions about this topic that no one can answer now. 
You will be so proud of yourselves tha* you will hardly be able to wait 
to find out more about this tomorrow." €ach teacher* used a motivation 
str^t&gy, but which teacher probabjy got the best results? 

Obviously, the second approach encouraged the children to become 
involved in the lesson. They, were anxious to go on to the next ,day. 

4 

Learners enjoy the challenge of solving a mystery or making a discovery 
or winning >a game or knowing something that others don't know, and 
motivational techniques that appeal to learners in these ways, can inspire 
participation. • 

When my own children were in . elementary School, they asked me « 
Several times to buy the newest cereal on the market. I reminded them 
.of our 1 rule: ."If I buy$.t, you must eat it." On this particular occa- 
sion the* cereal was awful, and they begged me to relax the rale. . At 
that time I was an elementary school-teacher, and I was curious to learn 
how they had been convinced that they wanted that cereal* They told me 
that it had been advertised on television. I began to watch commercials, 

particularly those directed at children, 'i concluded that Madison Avenue 

> 

had don£ its homework and knew how to appeal to children. . I decided 
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that if a television commercial could seil that awful cereal to my.chil- 
/ dren, I ought to b$ able ta sell any item ^n the public school curric- 
ulum. Since that' time I have pointed out., to teachers ^that they might do 
-Veil to borrow the motivational techniques 5sed in children f s commercials 
*as strategies for selling their lessons/ 

Motivation is afo important part of effective instruction. Examining 
objects from an old trunk, questioning one f s grandparents, creating 
fantasy field trip^-aH these activities serve as effective motivators - 
for <y$i ting instruction and practice. Not only do these experiences 

-4 

help students become quickly involved ^n the writing process, they also 
provide a m€*aningful context in which writing cqp take place. Effective 
motivation doesn't taerely draw . students into leamihg^ it also provides 
a purpose J or learning whicfl carries students through the entire experi- 
ence. • y> 

A, * 4 / 

Criterion "4: The Lesson Should Take Into Account Knowledge About 

Developmental Learning . We know that most children learn through a 

developmental or cumulative process. They learn step 1, step 2, step 3, 

and so*oriL .Although most teachers seem to be aw&ire of the cumulative 

nature of learning, teaching does not always reflect 4:his 'understanding. 

Students at apy level % are frustrated when they are unable to connect 

what is presented to 'them with what they already know. Thus, choosing 

and conducting lessons requires criticar professional judgments that 

should he' based on Intimate knowledge ,of the developmental stages of 

studentship every subject aisea and at all levels of learning. 

Moreover, teachers are sometimes driven by the desire to . cover a 
certain- amount of material, to follow the curriculum for* a 'certain 
grade, or merely to provide a lesson appropriate for a particular time 
period. 'It may, be that a day of review should precede the presentation 
of new ^terial. Teachers cannot assume that Students remember things.. 
fi;om last year,*' last month — or, in some cases, last week or *£ven yester- 
- day • | 

Nor can teachers afford to overlook the red flags * that students 
wave to indicate that there is a problem. When many -s^^nts are con- 
futed, the problem cannot be assumed to be inattentive behavior. 
Teachers must listen carefully to students* comments, observe their 
facial expressions, consider reluctance to respond, and observe common 
errors on comp^ ^d tasKs 'in determining whether the lesson being pre- 
pentec^^ appropriate for students and within their grasp. 
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This caution is especiallyVimportant in writing instruction. We 
simply cannot ass,ume that students Tcnow -how to do what we'want them to 
do. Teachers need to provide direct instruction in each skill that con- 
stitutes the writing process. For best results, as Janet Cuenca notes 
(see Chapter they need to do so in "small bites." The writting % 

skills being taught, need to be broken into small parts, each of which 
builds from the preceding one to the next. Students^jieed to be expli- 
citly taught how to do each step, ancf they need repeated opportunities 
to practice each step' under supervision before -trying the next step.- 
Teachers need to demonstrate ,the various skills as well as explain them 
and to provide group instruction before sending students off to work 
alone. ^ ' * 

For example, children should be given an opportunity to contribute 
to a collectively created sentence, paragraph, or letter before the]* 
make their own attempts at these forms of writing. . By doing this they, 
.can learn the correct form, the kind^Jf information that can be included, 
and the ways in which it can be arranged. Then, working in pairs, stu- 
dents can repeat the process and share the results. Only after they 
have received the kind* of guidance provided by such cooperative activi- 
ties can students be expected' to work alone with confidence. 

The exact developmental sequence for learning to write may yet be 
in dispute; however, the idea of breaking the overall process into- 
sequential steps, to be introduced and reinforced slowlyj over time, makes 
sense in terms of developmental learning* The vast majority of children 
need careful," repeated, specific instruction in order to develop skills 
Stnd ideas effectively. 

Criterion 5: The Lesson Should Proceed From the Concrete to the 
Abstract a Most teachers understand the .need to present ideas with con- 
crete objects or illustrations. Yet too often this step is missing when 
a skill lesson is taught. Skills, that teachers understand ,frofe years of 
experience usually are. new to their Students.* It is necqssary to t begin 
with the^ simplest possible illustration and to add details as the skill 
'is practiced. Ttjus,^ in introducing atiy complex writing task,, the best 
results will occur when it is gradually introduced in terms of concrete 
examples and experiential learning actf^itij^. 

The use of such content and experiences is extremely important in 
teaching writing to beginning students in elementary ^iool social 
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studies. . The "old trunk in the at£ic" (see Chapter 8) approach is otU 
example of a concrete learning experience that^i^ useful in introducing 
writing. Making and using word caches^ or word banks (Chapter 10) is 
another. Providing ' examples of letters that other students have written* 
before asking students to write their own is. yet another (see Chapter* 
JChe^topp'rtance of providing an array of specific examples before 
presenting aa aMtrapi^idea or a new skill cannot be stressed enough. 

Criterion 6: The LessonTShould Actively Involve Students . As the 
•steps of a lesson are put together, the teacher -should consider ways in 
* whicl\ students might participate in each ste^ In some lessons it i^ht 
be useful to engage students in the introduction;^ in other lessons it 
might be best for students to develop examples; in still other lessons 

A. 

the students might be expected to provide conclusions. Many lessons 
will present the opportunity to involve students in every step. The 
? point, is that, teacbera nui£t be aware of *^W^ieed to provide students. - 
with opportunities to participate. • * 

Involvement is one way of giving students "ownership" of the J_esson. 
When students are actively ' involved they pay attention and realize the 
value of their contributions, they understand that they have something 
to jpff er, and they look forward 'to .participating, in the next lesson. 
Successful participation allows students to take risks and to go beyond 
what is required.* Perhaps more important, involvement in' an activity 
helps students^remember the Tes§on. 

However, sometimes it is e^tsy to confuse involvement in a lesson % 
Wiethe completion of an assig&nent, Th£« teacher introduces the lesson, 
lectures, provides examples, and t makes all assignment. The teacher con- 
siders the final assignment "involvement," when in fact the lesson is 
over and , students have iplayed no active part. Whether or not the assign- 
ment is 'graded, what the teacher 1ia^ essentially done is give a test on 
the lecture. * . - . !* 

Active student involvement is especially important in skill learn- 
ing. Writing is an extremely active process that requires social as 
well as physical and intellect***! activity on the part of every student. 
Such prewriting activities as brainstorming and building word caches, 
which involve students actively, not only lead to the invention of some- 
thing worth writing about but alsb stimulate creative thinking in stu- 

« 

dents. The processes of sharing what has been written, participating in , 
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peer reviews' or peer editing, and compiling written work into booklets 
also actively involve students and thus promote a sense of creative 
ownership which sparks learning and skill mastery. * 

' Criterion 7: The LesSon Should Take Into Account Variations in 
Learning Styles , Although more research on learning styles is needed, 
we do know some things about learning styles. First, students use all 
five senses to learn. Second, some learners, grasp new ideas quickly, 
while others need repeated lessons. 

Many lessons are designed to appeal to the visual learner. In fact, 
many, teachers assign most lessons as reading assignments: "Read pages 
37 and 38 and answer* the questions on page 39." Students who are visual 
learners can be expected to do well with this type of lesson. When the 
teacher spends 90 percent of the class time talking, the auditory 
learners can be expected to learn faster. But what happens to the chil- 
dren who learn best when they have an opportunity to both see and hear 
~wrt3t is being taught? " " 

In early^ elementary school grades, teachers seem to give their stu- 
dents, many opportunities to see, hear, touch, taste, and smell. As the 
student^ progress* many teacheos feel that opportunities to use senses 
other than sight and hearing are not needed. 
* In writing in social studies, teachers ne6d to create Wessons that 

use visual as well as written stimuli, oral as well as written composing, 
and peer as well as individual feedback or evaluation. Opportunities 
for group as well as individual practice should be built into lessons. 
Differentiated assignments, such as those used in creating fantasy field 
trips (see Chapter 14), allow for varied learning styles as well as 
varied interests and abilities.^ When a lesson is designed to appeal to 
only one style of learning, it is safe to assume that many learners have 
b€en excluded. >If a new concept is presented with Several learning 
styles in mind and repeated with slight variations, many students will 
have air opportunity to learn the new iclea. 

' T Criteripn 8: The Lesson Should Provide Opportunities for Practice . 
When new skills are learned, they must'be practiced. Not 'even the b^st 
possible^ teaching techniques will ensured Jphat students will retain what 
they have learnecf^if they are not given adequate opportunity to practice. 

Provision for practice should not be haphazard; practice must be 
planned. 'When students ha ve learned a skill and the teacher moves on to 
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another skill, seat work must include opportunities to practice what has 
been learned. Often, when teachers speak of students* who' have "free 
time in the classroom, they mean undirected time. When some students 
have completed an activity and are waiting for others to" finish, that 
time "Can be used foV planned ptacftice. 

Teachers should not be reluctant to provide repeated opportunities, 
for, practice, especially in writing. For example, students^can practice 
punctuation skills by punctuating dittoed, unpunctuated paragraphs from 
a fext or ot^er 'source as they review a' social studies lesson and by 
reviewing and revising the punctuation of other students' paragraphs. 
Similar kinds of practice" opportunities can be- used in teaching most 
writing skills. The value of such practice should not be underestimated 
however, it must be purposeful rather than just drill for the sa^e of 
drill. Teachers need to constantly remind themselves that practice for 
which students, see no purpose turns them off and may well inhibit skill 
learning. * • i 

» Furthermore, mastery of a few skills is much more important than 
superficial understanding of miany, especially for beginning wf iters. 
Teachers too often confuse quantity with quality. It is much more impor- 
tant for students t\ produce one really good sentence or paragraph than 
to write a dozen sentences or' paragraphs merely for. display. Practice — ? 
well planned and reinforced with" instruction where appropriate — is a 
vital part of the learning process in writing, as it is in other skills 
and knowledge areas. 

Criterion 9: The Lesson Should Have Purpose and Meaning . Students 
should be given many opportunities to use what they have learned in mean- 
ingful ways. Every time I observed one teacher's six-day process for 
teaching spelling, I cringed. The spelling words were introduced on 
Monday, examined on Tuesday, pretested on Wednesday, reviewed on Thurs- 
day, tested on Friday — and forgotten on Saturday ,> rarely to be seen or 
heard again that year. -New, knowledge and skills are not retained unless 
students ate provided with meaningful ways to use what they have learned. 
Just as practice must be planned, however, opportunities to use new 
skills must be planned. What' have we accomplished if we teach students 
all^ the rules of punctuation but provide few opportunities for thos<k 
rules to be used? What difference will it make if our students «remembe\ 
accurately the definitions of 300 words, if they have no "opportunity to - 
use those wor 4s in .speaking, reading, and writing? 
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Writing in elementary school social studies in order tp y learn about 
social studiqft topics or skills gives meaning 'and purpose to writing. 
Such writing is not simply an. exercise* Writing a script for a simulated 
field trip, writing a poem fpr an "ABC" book, writing a chapter for' a 
larger story, writing a letter to request information—all are meaningful 
uses of writing for content purposes. In addition to teaching new skills 
t and thought processes, writing activities can reinforce what students 
have learned as well -as help them invent, use, explore," and evaluate new 
information and ideas. When writing is used to accomplish such content- 
related goals, it becomes a purposeful and meaningful activity. 

This book presents sample lessons that will help teachers improve 
student writing and their learning of social studies skills and knowl- 
edge. Hoyever, in order to be most effective , these sample lessons' must 
be adapted to peet the needs of students in any particular classroom. 

If this adaptation process takes into consideration tjie nine criteria 

* 

presented here, we can be sure that ,pur efforts to use writing in ele- 
mentary ' school social studies will result i£n the highest quality possible 
in the teaching/learning ptocess. 
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19. KEYS TO A SUCCESSFUL SOCIAL STUDIES WRITING PROGRAM 
£y Betty Jefferson Blaisdell and Barry K. Beygr 

What* is required for a successful writing program in eletnentary 
school social studies? That question' brings to mind a conversation 
between Humpty Dumpty and Alice in_J,ewis Carroll's Through the Looking 
Glass : 

"When I use a word," Humpty Dumpty said, in rather 
^scornful tone, "it means just what I choos*e it to * 
mean — neither more nor less/ 1 

"The question is," said .Alice, "whether you can 
make words mean so many different things." 

"The question is," said Humpty Dumpty, "which is to 
be master — that f s all." 

s 

The teacher is the master of any successful writing program.* Given 
appreciate support, classroom teachers determine the success of writing 
.programs in elementary school social studies' and, for that matter, in 
other Gontent areas as well. 

> 

have a chance for success, however, even the most committed 
teachers need ttfe support of a carefully Articulated curriculum guide, 
. an effective staff-development program, and a « cooperative teacher/ 
\ t administrator assessment plan* Each dimension depends on the « other. 

Curriculum guide server as a foundation for the program. It defines 
, and describes the writing program. It also ensures continuity in learn- 
ing, with writing objectives for students specified at each grade level. 
Such a guide is of little use, however, if teachers are not gUVen the 
opportunity anytime to explbre their pwn teaching strengths and ideas 
in conjunction with^ the curriculum 'guide. A staff-development prpgram 
that assists teachers in implementing the writirfg program las defined in, 
the curriculum guide' provides the link between . the guide arid classroom 
application. Administrators who support the teachers in* their endeavors 



Reprinted with permission from, Alice f s Adventures in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking Glass , by Lewis Carroll (New ¥ork: Collier 
Books, a division of M&cmillan Publishing Co.<, Inc.; London: Collier 
Macmillan Publisher*, 1962) » Copyright 1962 by Macmillan Publishing 
Co., Inc. m 0 * * 



to improve student writing and who cooperatively plan an assessment pro- 
gram with- the teachers provide the final suppQrt for a successful ' 
Subject-matter writing program. 

* m r 

Curriculum Guide % 

A carefully structured and % detailed curriculum gtaide is indis{Sut- 
ably an important key to the successful teaching of writing in elementary 
school social studies. This guide sKould be written by. experienced 
teachers representing different grade levels and should contain five' 
basic components. *, 

First, such a guide should present a philosophy that articulates 
the importance of writing and the importance of teaching writing. This 
philosophy could .well' be built around the importance of writing for 
discovering ideas, for organizing information, and for learning content, 
much as is done in the prologue to this book. 

Second, the guide nelbs to clarify the nature of writing as done by 
beginners. Student growth in writing occurs gradually. Students devel-op 
best in classrooms where teachers provide many opportunities for practic- 
ing and experitirafcting with a variety of writing activities for a wide ' 
range or purpo^es7~to* organize ideas, to express opinions, to explore 
feelings, tbs^remember information, or. to inform or persuade someone. 

As patt of this description of wrifing, the curriculum guide should 
outline the basic aspects of the writing process. A three- or four-stage 
proce'ss for teaching writing can be an effective model for teaching stu- 
dents how to organize their thinking and communicate meaning clearly ^o 
others. Prewriting, composing, and postwriting are the three basic x 
stages *of* the writing process; a fourth stage, sharing, is sometimes 
aHde'd ,as well. By using *this process when teaching students to write, 
.we provide them with a framework tha£ they can use as they grow into 
independent writers. 

Prewriting activities helfc students identify their audience and 
understand t^^purpose of the particular- writing task. These prelimin- ' 
ary activities stimulate students to generate, expand, and focus ideas. 
Composing activities provide students with practice in organizing their 
ideas iiito written form.* Postwriting activities help students refine 
and .revise their writing. Sharing activities allow students to .develop 
a sense of competency and a delight in their ability to write. The. 
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stages of the writing process do not necessarily follow a consecutive 

order; they 'are recursive in nature. For example, sharing and revision 

may occur during the composing stage, composing activities may begin 

during the prewriting stage, ^orthe prewriting activities of generating 

and. expanding ideas may extend into the composing and postwriting stages. 

Third, to be most useful to teachers, a guide should delineate the 

specific writing* skills and concepts tcr be practiced at each level of 

student learning. At each 'level* these skills should be sequentially 

» - * « 
developed and should build on and reinforce' skills from preceding levels. 

For^example, at the primary lev^l, students may practice sentence devel- 
opment in kindergarten by dictating one or more sentences that describe 

r 

pictures or objects; in grade 1 they may write sentences in response to 
a simple question; in -grades 2 and 3 they may write 'sentences that 
describe events or persons. At thfe -upper-elementary level, students may 
practice paragraph development in grade 4 by writing four or five sen- 
tences to support a given topic sentence; in grade 5, they can write 
paragraphs that^pontain a Vupier^ej^S^nce^^veval supporting sentences, 
and a toncluding sentence; and, fatally, sixtH^gradiU^^ 
to write effective" paragraphs which include interesting sentences that 
vary in style and pattern.' 

It is important that students hav£ ample opportunities for trans- 
lating their thinking into clearly written expression. It is equally 
important that students have guidance in learning how to write effec- ' 
tively. Teachejrs need to provide instruction for students in developing 
and expressing ideas as well as in using the conventions of edited 
American English. In fact, teaching the conventions .of edited American 
English should be done primarily during the writing process and only 
secondarily through related exercises. The most significant instruction 
in writing should concentrate on generating, developing, and organizing 
ideas effectively. ^Wr^ting' clear sentences and adhering to correct usage 
are next in importance. Choosing the best^woxgs^jto get across the 
intended meaning and using correct spelling, punctuation, capitalization, 
indentations, and margins, as well as legible handwtiting,' are necessary 
to produce a polished paper. 

Fourth, in addition to identifying specific skills, a useful guide 
should identify the different forms that writing can take; for example, 
class notes, letters, reports, journals, diaries, personal essays, 
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'stories, poems, ahd , scripts . Teachers can introduce and teach these 

forms at specified grades, and students can continue to practice them in 

subsequent grades. For example, to ensure a variety of writing experi- % 

ences during the el$n*£ntary graded the guide might "sequence these writ- * 

ing forms as shown in Figure 6. 

Finally, the guide should suggest writing activities that require > 

students to write for different reasons. Students learn- to use a 

variety of words and writing, skills when they write^ for different 

purposes and audiences. The skills used to transmit information, 

explanations, or instructions differ- from those used to persuade or to 

express an opinion. When students record facts, they use and practice , 

writing 'skills different from those ^used to express personal feelings,. 

Different audiences also require different approaches, When students 

write persuasive letters to classmates, they use more-informal language 

and possibly a different kind of reasoning tharf they would use with the 

editor of the local newspaper. 

To help students develop varied syntactic skills, teachers need to 

use a variety of writing activities. 'With guidance from the teacher, 

1 ■ 

students may undertake the following projects: % 
* *a 

— Writing and illustrating stories or making books about themselves 

for self -awareness units.' ✓ 

— Writing thank-you ^letters after a field trip or following a visit 
by a community Resource person. s 

— Studying" pictures of historical scenes a<nd then pretending to be 
objects in the , pictures . (Discuss what historical event the object'ymay 
have witnessed and the circumstances which led up to the event. JWrite a 
lively account of the event portrayed in £he picture ag though the object 
is telling the story. As an alternative, select two objects in th* pic- 
ture and make up a conversation they mi-ght have about the historical^ ^ 
event and its significance. Share orally with classmates or dramatize 
the event.) . • 

— Interviewing family members to -collect information about life 
during their childhood. {Write a list of questions before ths interview ^ 
and record the answers during or after-the interview. In written form, • 
compare and contrast the customs, clothing, transportation, and communi- 
cation systems of today with those of earlier times. Compile the infor- 
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FORMS OF WRITING IN TUE ELEMENTARY G&ADES* 
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Children should experience a variety of expository, narrative, and 
poetic writing in the elementary gr^es. Beginning in kindergarten and 
first grade, students** dictate sentences and simple stories, which are 
written down by someone else. Toward the end of the first grade, stu- 
dents may .work ip groups to write simple st&ries dnd copy class-written 
l*tter§. The $<5fte listed beflow can' be introduced between grade 2 arid 
grade 6.^ After a. form has been mastere^ students should continue -to 
practice it in 'subsequent grades. * 



Expository 



Form 
im- 



personal experiences 1 

Letters 

Invitation 
Friendly 
Thank-you 
Social note 
Business 

Reports'* 

Chronological 
Simple report 
Short report on given 

topic 
botes' 

Bibliography 

Piary 

Journal 

Book report 

-Mews report 

Outline 

Biography 

Autobiography * 

Feature, article 

Interview* 

Application (for job) 

Directions 
Two-step- 

Location 

Commercials 
Padio or TV 
Slogan or jingls 

Paragraphs 
Explanatory 
Ending for a story 
Descriptive 
Segment ial 
Anecdotal 
Persuasive 



.Grade 



2 
2 
4 
5 
5 

2 
3 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
• 6 
6 
6 
6 

2 
5 

5 
5 

3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
6 



Narrative 



Pona ■ 



Plays 

Script dialogue 
Dialogue for an 

episode 
Script for skit 

Stories 

Simple story 

Fable 

Myth 

Tall tale 
Folktale 
Adventure 
Fantasy ' *" 
Legend ■ 

Eeroic adventure 
Science fiction 
Personal experience 



Grade 



Poetic 



Form 



Poems' 
Cinquain 
Rhymed verse 
Concrete ■ 
Patterned 
Haiku * 
Limerick 
Diamante 
Free verse 

» 

Acrostics 



Grade 



Reprinted- by permission from Guide for Teaching Writing , K-6 , in J 
the Fairfax County Public Schools , Part 1 (Fairfax, Va.: Fairfax County 
Public Schools, 1970). ~ * ( 
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< — Trading an imaginary journey on a Jftki ronf a given^ departure 
point to^a specific' destination. (Keep a^utnal' during the "trip," 
# describing places visited alpng the way.) 

* —Pretending to be early settler* in America and writing letters to 
friends to persuade them to emigrate to Amefica*. 

--Writing biographies or stories of imaginary colonial children. 
(Include as much factual information as possible about events, ways of 
livings and real people" who macje history. 1 ) 




—Practicing* giving- precise directions — first orally, then in writ- 
ing^ (Practice how to giver directions to school visitors to help them- 
go from the classroom to other places ^in^tha^schooff Use a community 
map with cardinal and intermediate directions to practice- giving precise 4 
pral and written directipns^dr going from home or school to other places 
in the community.) % * * 

-flaking nQtes during media presentations and using them as soui^s* 
of information for class discussioA or for '■writing paragraphs or reports. 

—Writing progress reports onjirojects. *(Iitdicate when the project 
was b6gua, what steps are necessary to completfe/the^ask, ' an<f when the 
project^will be completed..) 

— Discussing cuiyr^nt^ents .and issues /and then writing persuasive 
statements of positions oW issues that turrlritly face school Children. 
(During the study of history, identify Issues that faced children ,ofc * 
adults in the pa|t and write persuasive statements that persons from 
history might have written^) w * yi 

— Writing .predictions for outcomes of* current events or of historr 
ical events being studied. (Confirm or revise the predictions on the^ 
basis .of new information.) ' * 

tr 

m —Writing biographies of historical fi'gures studied or discussed iq 
class. (Use several sources of information lo gather the data and make 
a list, of sources/ Dress 'up as the persprfs and have classmates read the 



xogr^phifes- to the class.) / r 

— Brainstorming and lasting careers related to social studies. 
(Choose careers for further Study and take notes fqr,£n oral report. 
Write a class invitation *to a. person in one of these career fields.* 

requesting a career interview, Discuss ind list questions for a career 

* tit * 

interview which will help tt\e person discuss the respojasibilities M of the 
job, his^or her feelings about the job, preparation, f or the job, and 



.similar topics. After* the interview, evaluate interview skills both 
\orally^nd^n writing.) , * 

WTien i:he writing activity is a natural outgrowth of the* content 
being studied, learning in the consent area can be reinforced at 6 the 
same time e thaf skills in writteti communication are strengthened. 

Some writing activitiesfshould .be created and structured ^by the 
teacherv Other writing activities should be initiated by the students 
and based on tjteir interests. Whether writing is assigned by teachers* 
or initiated by students, teachers should help' students generate, 
♦ develop, organize, reftije, and share their written ideas. 

A detailed curriculum guide thus provides crucial support for 
effective illktructibn in writing in the elementary school social studies 
classroom. -.Such a guide should communicate^ the program of study in terms 
of content. and skills to be mastered. -It also should provide much-needed 
sets^of Behaviorall^ stated objectives and potentially^ useful student 
learning materials. But it can do even more. A useful curri^ulum^-guide 
in writing can also provide teachers wittfi examples of study aid's, sample 
instructional strategies, .suggested teaching techniques, and evaluation 
^groced^ire^ needed* to translate the program t of study into specif fc les- 
son's. A truly -useful writing curriculum guide* is much more than a simple 
educational, program outline. Such a guide serves in effect 'as an 
inservice training guide, for these added ingredients actually show 
teachers how to carry out the program components. Experience indicates 
that such trainingVis indispensable to a successful writing program. 

r * " ' 

Staff Development ■ , 

( * * 

Giverf^ the virtual absence of praservice teacher preparation for 

^eachi^g writing, *inservit;Q training is almost a p^eessity if the 

^ingredients of a good^writing curriculum guide* are to become a classroom 

reality. Inservice 'training serves marny purposes in addition to devel- 

m oping teachers 1 skills gnd expertise. Probably its most important pur- 

/ 

/ pose is to help teachers internalize the concepts of a .writing prQgram 
/ and develop a sense of Ownership of the program-. % * f • , ^ ' 

Effective staff-development programs in the "teaching of writing can — 
be cooperatively planned^with nearby universities. I£ that possibility 
does not 4xist, a school district can establish its o'Sn program, drawing 
on both outside consultants an<! the taleflts \>t its best teachers of writ- 
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ing. Teachers working wi'th teachets can provide an , invaluable dimension, 
to a staff-development program. Schools can also take advanta&e of out- 
side help; community members who wri^te well can $hare experiences with v 
teachers, as can master writing teachers from other school districts, 
Inservice graining may involve purely individual ^efforts, - informal ■ 
teacher-sharing ef^rts, and more-formal organized . staff-development 
projects. ' - , *(^ 

* teachers may initiate and design their own training in teaching * 
writing intjieir social studies classes. A number of films, books, and 
pimphlets^aife valuable ssurcegjpf *ideas and strategies 2 Teachers may 
wish to try some of ' the specif ic ..strategies described in this book or 
demons tratec^ in college courses or professional workshops/ Working with* 
colleagues, individual teachers. can acUpt these ideas for use with thet*^ 
own students. By observing classes where such strategies are tieing 
tried, teachers can provide helgful suggestions & one another. More- 
over, by trying ideas generated by t'Jieir colleagues, teachers can assist 
each other while at the same time adding to their own repertoires of 
writing instruction strategies. . Through independent' reading , and informal 
classroom experimentation, teachers can develop a readiness for teaching 
writing in elementary school social studies. As th^s. readiness is de\ 
oped or while it is developing, schools can move jtowferd more-foi 
inservice programs* . * & * . * • 

4 * 

Opportunities to share ideas about writing in their classrooms pro- 
vide teachers with a useful link between self-study and inservice train- (~ 
ing. ,No matter how unfamiliar they may ,be with the technicalities of ; 
writing, most teachers can contribute t£ such shati^ efforts. Teachers \ 
1 may meet, for example, tcT"share assignments that have proceed suc'oessful 
writing. A well-constructed assignment helps students focus their ideas 
and produce better writing. Teachers°f rom one school district identified 
12 characteristics of a well-constructed writing assignment: 

-rlt is meani^ful or significant to the students. u ^ 

— It is related to the program of studies. " « 

— It concerns a subject about which the students have information * * 
or can locate information. * , 

--It def ioes and limits the subject. 4 ' 

v * * 
— It clearly specifies the tasks for the students. 
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—It encourages students to direct writing toward a specific audi- 
ence. 

t 

— It encourages thinking and originality. 
J — It enables students to discover jaew understandings^ 
—It suggests >^rm (e.g., letter, script, speech, jiiary,^ dialogue) 
or lends itself to a variety of forms. * 

— It provides for differences in students' abilities. # . 

It enables students to understaruNfche basis on which they are 
/'being* evaluated. 

• — It is appropriate to the grade level of - the students. 

Useful guidelines for making writing assignments in social studies, 
can also emerge from such .sharing sessions. For example*, in planning 
writing assignments teachers may want to proceed according to the follow- 
ing steps '(with examples from a^ typical grades 5-6 social st^rf&es pro- 
gram) : * v . ^ 
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Step 1 . Review the body^of knowledge to determine the Hey concepts 
or facts that are' to b*e taught. , , * 

— If a unit of study, determine the generalizations thar^hold it 
together (for example, southeastern United States). 

■^If a portion of a uni^ determine the information or skills to be 
* » 

learned (for examf^e, life on a colonial plantation). / % 

— If a generalization, determine the sections of the text that <per- 
tain to the generalization (for example, slavery). 

Step 2 . Identify logical writing activities that will add to stu- 
dents' understanding of the concept* 

Step 3 . Consider l^fe 'purposes of the writing. I 

—If to motivate interest or to initiate learning, the whole class 
can brainstorm data so that individ\ials can" write about the topic even 
if they have not studied it. 

— If to determine' the present knowledge o£ students, ask student^, 
.to write about _a topic *pr±or -to studying it. 

.r-If tOtreinforce learning, students cati write about their under- 
standings of a. given topic. 

—If to generate new knowledge or develop new understandings and 
insights, students can be asked to write <^t>out a topic that they must 
research or to Wit4' abou^ known data with' a new perspective (for 
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f example, • writing about a topic from the viewpoint of two different 
people or applying data to a new body of information); 

Step 4 . Use a variety of 'writing experiences that offer students 
opportunities to explore different forms, write for different audiences, 
• and write from different points of view. 

— For grade 5;. business letter, social note, news report, outline, 
biography, commercial for radip or . television, folktale, advent\ire or 
fantasy story, factual paragraph, haiku, limerick. % / 

— For grade 6, autobiography,, feature article, interview, job 
application, persuasive paragraph, script for a Skit, legend ? heroic 
adventure, myst^y or science fiction story, personal experience, dia- 
mante, free verse. *v 
« * 

Step 5 . Increase the level of difficulty of writing assignments. 

— Move from easy assignment a to harder ones (for example, from 

* descriptive and sequenced or chronological paragraphs to persuasive and 

i 

analytical paragraphs) . 

— Move from short assignments requiring simple skills to longer 
assignments requiring more-complex skills. - ^ 

— Move from concrete to abstract ideas. 

' — Move from teacher-directed tasks to student-directed tasks. 
- Step 6 . Match content objective^ with objectives naturally related 
to the writing activities/, , * 

Step 7 . Plan appropriate activities for ea'ch phase of the writing 
process: 'prewriting, composing, revising, and sharing. 

Step 8 . Write the assignment yourself so that you can experience 
^the thinking process that ,the students w£ll experience and identify any 
problems related to the clarity of the assignment. 
Step 9 * Revise the assignment. % 

Teachers may also wish to meet tor* share writing activities they 
have read?* abot^fcor used. Depending- ott Che depth of their concern and" 
involvei^nt, tney may wish to dis*\iss ideas about many other aspects of 
writing as well. These ^sharing sessions can be informally organized 
around questions expressing common concerns. A series of questions such 
as those that follow can form the basis for an open discussion on manag- 

ing classroom time an8 space, evaluating student writing, and encourag- 

3 ' 
ing students to write. ■ • 

1Gu ' ■ 
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Managing Classroom Time and Space ^ 

— In wha^ ways can language arts and social studies f be integrated 
to allow maximum use of instructional time? ^ 

— How can the classroom be structured so as to enhance independent 
•student writing activities? 

— What cooperative student writing activities can be designed to 
increase the potential of peer assistance? ^ 

Evaluating Student Writing 

— How should student work be evaluated? 

— What are some different methods for evaluating papers? 

— Should every piece of writing be revised? 

-rWhat are some productive alternatives a to "grading each piece of 
student writing? * 

— How often should teachers have conferences with students? 
Encouraging Students to Write * - 
— What encourages students -to "write? 
—What inhibits writing? 

— How can teachers motivate students to write? 
— What are some ways to share student writing? 
— How often should students write? * 

To ensure the most effective teaching of writing in the elementary 
s^pol social studies classroom, however, teachers should go beyond 
^sharing idea^^nd techniques. They should also engage in organized 
efforts to correlate writing ^with social studies learning obj-e<:tives, to 
design sequences of writing activities that can be .used in their own 
-classes with their own texts, to develop Ipecific exercises through which 
students can learn basic writing • skills using social studies content, 
and to practice cre^tingr effective writing assignments. These efforts 
may well Tequire more-formal inservice training. 

Organized, systematic inservice programs come in many forms, "ranging 
from a short one-time training session to a continuing series of sessions 
over a period of weeks or months. Although one-shot teacher workshops 
do not as a rule bring about much significant classroom change, they ean 
sometimes serve useful purposes, especially when they Stimulate teachers* 
interest in writing, make teachers aware of the possibilities for and 
need of instruction in writing in their classrooms, and introduce 
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teachers to some useful teaching techniques. However, the kind of train- 
ing that usually seems most valuable consists, of continuing instruction 
by and feedback from teachers who are experienced in* teaching writing in 
their own classrooms (perhaps graduates of major writing projects or of 
special college or university writing courses or programs) and curriculum 
specialists in writing and (in this case) social studies. 

While such inservice efforts may take a number of forms, the most 
promising share the following foifr features: 

1. In these workshops, the teachers themselves write. Although^ 
many are reluctant to^io so, they should write repeatedly, not only to 
realize that they can write (and that they have, in fact, plenty of 
things to write about, as do their students) but also to try out the 
procedures that they will be using with students. During this pfocess, 
teachers begin to develop a feeling for what writing involves for the 
youngsters — a sensitivity to young writers' struggles to "find 'something 
I can write about 11 anti the problems related to correct usage, grammar, 
and spelling* ~ 1 

2^ Practical techniques are introduced, practiced, and analyzed 

and adaptations are made. 

■ ( ^ 

/ 3* Specific and varied teaching techniques are combined to form 

viable teaching strategies that accomplish specific objectives. 

4. Such workshops not only transmit information about the curric- 
ulum and teaching, they involve the participants in actually developing 
procedures, materials, and lessons to use in their own classrooms. 

This final point is most important. Teachers, like beginning 

writers, must feel a sense of ownership of a curriculum if it is to 

become a part of their classroom teaching. Thus, they need ttf engage in p 
• it ^ 

workshop activities id which tffey experience, analyse, and discuss the 
major stages of the writing process. They need to lea-m a variety pf 
techniques that can be used in the prewriting stage 1 to help students 
learn how to generate ideas, evaluate and accommodate a specific audi- 
ence, afcd focus on topics. Teachers 1 study of the composing process 
should include*, strategies for helping students organize written state- 
mgnts and tips for making assignments that help students rather than 
confusing them. In working r with the revision stage of writing, teachers 
need to focus on ways to* undertake ,the various casks that need to be 
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done at this stage, including providing peer as well as teacher feed- 
back, revising a draft, editing final drafts, and evaluating Students 1 

written work, . * 
* » * 

School principals and key teachers can provide instructional leader- 
ship in conductifag staff -development programs that incorporate these 
features, A strong program can evolve if several principals „ and teachers 
*l?.the same school system jointly plan a series of 'inservice workshops 
and exchange teacher talent from s.chool to school, . 

4 Under the guidance of central-level supervisors and specialists, a 
large school district may plan a standard inservice workshop model in 
order to ensure consistency in the prograja'. Such a workshop can be 
designed in advance and , taught to principals ar other workshop leaders 
in special training sessions. If they are provided with step-*by-step 
directions, a time schedule, and prepared handouts, principals m^y wel- 
come the opportunity to serve as instructional leaders • 4, 

One possible format for such an inservice pxogram might; be a sefies 
of 90-minute teacher meetings over the eours'^of a semester, each meeting 
planned to deal in depth -with a specific aspect of teaching writing. 
Each session could consist of a general introductory, presentation by the 
workshop leader, a carefully structured large-group discussion, and a 
small-group activity. One #ach meeting, on the topic o£ developing 
effective writing assignments, might be organized according to the 
following pattern.^ 

Introductory Presentation (20 minutes) 

« 

1. Welcome teachers and introduce self. j 

2. Review workshop goals: (1) to. establish good reasons 'for 
teaching writing in the social studies program, (2) to provide teachers, 
with strategies for teaching writing through^ocial studies, and (3) to 
provide teachers with concrete help in developing effective writing 
assignments. 

3. Present a brief rationale on the - importance of -writing for 
discovering 'ideas, organizing information, and l&arning contfent, 

^ Large-Group Discussion (35 minutes) 

1. Discuss considerations for planning writing assignments. 

2. ' Lead participants in brainstorming the characteristics of a 
well-constructed 'writing assignmeiit. List ideas on chalkboard. 

1 L 
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3. Distribute handout with list of characteristics. Ask partici- 
pants to review list, add new ideas, or* revise listed ideas. 

4. Distribute a handout of model writing assignments in Social 
studies. Ask participants to analyze each of these assignments/ 

Small-Group Task (35 minutes) 

I. 1 Organize participants into groups of three, asking .them to % 
group according to the social studies texts they are teaching. 

2. Ask participants to. write one or two assignments (following 
* the model) that they can use vtph their students and their texts.' 

3. Have a recorder write the assignments on paper and hand them 
to workshop leader, 

4. Ask the groupa to s^hare the assignments they wrote. 
Followup rj 

1. Distribute' copies of all, assignments made at the workshop- to 
each -teacher participant. 

2. At a later session in the series, ask participants to describe 
their experiences with selected assignments^ and offer suggestions for 
improving th^m. 

Such inservice activities require instruction^ input by experienced 
teacher/writers or by writing/social studies experts. They also require 
sharing, hard work, and creative, energy on the part of teachers. How- 
ever, the results are well worth the effort and cost. 

Teacher /Administration Assessment * ' . 

A third key to successful elementary school social^ studies writing 
instruction is a cooperative teacher/administrator assessment plan. 
.Teachers may- want to establish for themselves teaching improvement goals 

jointly plan with their supervising administrators a method 4 for 
evaluating their progress in meeting these teaching goals. * ^ 

It is helpful 1 to establish a list of questions* that will assist the 
teacher and<>the supervising administrator in reviewing the , classroom 
pr9gr»m. Such $ list may include some -of the following questions : 

Provision' fQr All -Stages of the Writing Process 
. — I| there frequent writing in class? 

— Is emphasis placed on the impprtance of generating, expanding, 
and 'focusing ideas? $ < ' * 
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— Are students taught to organize their ideas? \ 

roc 



--Do students patticipate in an Editing process by proofreading and 
revising? w f ) ' ' * 

— Do students share their writing?^ . * 
Provision for the Needs of All Students 

— Do assignments provide for the different abilities *o£ students? 
' — Do assignments provide for the different backgrounds and interests 
of students? 

— Are different types of writing assignments given? . 

Evaluation of Students' Writing 
* — Does the evaluative instrument ' reflect the specific elements 
stressed in each assignment? * 

— Do students have a checklist of t^e criteria by which their writ- 
ing will be judged?" 

--Do students- -have Individual folders containing compositions that 
reflect their growth in writing skills? 

Assessing the .School Program 

-rls there b^th pre- and post-testing ■ ot writing skills? 
--Are the results of the assessment used in determining whether 
objectives have been met? « 

* 

-.-Are the results of the assessment us,ed in preparing objectives 
for the following year? 

— Is the suggested procedure^used td assess the progress and needs 
of particular groups of students?* 

Assessment of a writing program can perhaps beet be accomplished by 
comparing papers written at the beginning of the school year with those 
produced at the end of tfce school year. Using a general-impression or 
holistic approach, three teachers can quickly read both sets of papers 
(coded to conceal" students 1 names and dates), ranking ,each paper in one 
or three or four categories (from very' good to satisfactory to not-so- 
good to poor). The papers' can 'then be decoded to determine how many 
students improved and how much they improved between the fall and the 
spring. Appropriate instructional activities for the next semester dan 
then be planned.' 



Summary 

And this brings us back to *Alice : 



. . .and still the Queen cried, "Faster! Faster^" 
and dragged her along. ^"Are we nearly there?, 11 Alice 
managed to pant out at Past. 

"Nearly there!" tfce Queen repeated. "Why, we 
passed it ten minutes ago! Faster !," and they ran on 
for a time in silence, with the wind whistling in 
-Alice's ears, and almost blowing her hair off her head, 
• she fancied. 

"Now! Now!" cried the Queen. ^Faster! #aster!" 
And they went so fast that at last they seemed* to skim f 
through the air,* hardly touching the ground with their! 
feet,, till suddenly, just as Alice was getting quite 
exhausted, they stopped, and she found herself sittipg 
on the ground breathless and giddy. 

The Queen propped her up against a tree, and said 
kindly, "You may rest a little,* now." 

Alice looked roung her irl ^fereat surprise. '"Why, I 
do believe we've been under, this tree the whole time! 
Everything's just as it wasJ" 

"Of course it fcs," sai4 the Queen. "What would you 
. have it?" - 

"We^l, in our country," said Alice, still panting a 
little'TsJ'you'd generally get to somewhere else-*if you 
ran very^JLast for^l long time as we've been doing." 
o "A slow sort of country!," said the Que6n. "Now, 

herd , you see, It takes all* the running you can do, to 
keep in the same place. If you want to get somewhere 
els&, you must run at least twice as fast as that!" 

Writing in elementary school social studies need not be a confusing 
wonderland. .TeBchers can "run" with a writing program in this content 
area, given the three basic supports noted here: a detailed curriculum 
guide, inservice staff development, and an adequate teacher/administrator 
assessment program — and, unlike Alice, they can get somewhere. 



-c — * 

Reprinted *yith permission from Alice '^s Adventures in Wonderland 
and Through the Looking Glass > by Lewis Carroll (New ¥oi:k;» Collier 
^B$oks, a division of Macmillan Publishing Co., Inc.; Londbn:, Collar 
Macmillan Publishers", 1962). Copyright 1962 by Macmillan Publishing^ 
Co. K Inc. 




1. From Guide foy - Teaching Writing, K-6, in the Fairfax County 
Public Schools , Part 1 (Fairfax, Va.: Fairfax County Public Schools, 
1970), . 1 

2. See the epilogue to this book for a list of some useful 
sources, 

3. Based on materials developed by Betty Blaisdell and Dolores 
Bohen, English curriculum specialist in the Fairfax County (Virginia) 
Public Schools. 

* % 

4 . From Guide for Teaching Writing, 7-12, in the Fairfax County 

Public Schools (Fairfax, Va. C Fairfax County Public Schools, 1977). 
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20. THREE ESSENTIALS FOR A SO0ND SOCIAL STUDIES /WRITING PROGRAM - 



By Barry K. Beyer 

• o * 

Attention to the principles of good classroom teaching, as Nellie 
Quander explains in Chapter 18, is crucial to the success of any elemen- 
tary school social studies/writing program. And, as Betty Blaisdell and 
I point out,* in the preceding chapter, an adequate curriculum guide-, 
appropriate staff development, and continued assessment of student writ-* 
ing .and classroom teaching provide Indispensable support for theclass- 
Aiom implementation of such a program. Yet none of these' factors— as 
important as they are — is as crucial to the success of a social studies/ 
/ writing program as_ the soundness of the program itself* This article v 
analyzes three essential features of a sound program. 

l»et me make clear what I mean by a* ,f sound program." The measure of 
any social studies /tori ting program, in my* judgment, is^the extent to 
which such a program accomplishes two- crucial goals: (1) student mastery 
of progressively more-sophisticated and mature principles of written" 
discourse in social studies subject-matter areas afid (2) student mastery 
of basic social studies information, ~ concepts , generalizations, and 
skills. In elementary school social studies, writing should serve as a 
means for learning social studies as well as a goal of learning. Con- 
versely, social studies subject matter should serve as a vehicle for 
learning or improving writing as well -as a* goal of learning. A sound f 
social studies /writing program 5 leads to p&r€ased learning of both writ- 
ing and social studies, as determined by all measured of student achieve- 
ment. These goals are not likely to be achieved unless 'the program is 
constructed in a w^y that deliberately fosters their achievement , 

Three features distinguish a sound elementary g£hool social studies/ 
writing program. First, such a program must provide for sequential skill 
development across gyade levels. Second r it niust v, *Lntegrate skills with 
subject-matter instruction. And third, it musC^explicitly provide for 
direct instruction in both writing and subject matter. 

The claim that an" elementary school facial studi'es/writing program 
should, be sequential, integrative, and explicitly instructional is- based 
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on neither whim nor theory. It is based on what we know both about 

writing and about the present state of teacher expertise in the teaching 

of writing in* the- elementary school. 

Writing is not a skill; it is a complex process that makes use of a 

repertoire of discrete skills. ( Nor is writing something that is mastered 

once and for all at a particular time in one f s schooling and then used 

in u)ic hanging fashion thereafter. Writing £rows and develops over time 
* ^ ^- 

as it is used for a variety of purposes in a variety of contexts. Nor 
is there only one kind of writing to be used with all types of informa- 
tion or for all purposes. A variety of writing forms and styles exist 
for use in achieving many different goals in many different content 
areas. No single writing style or form is appropriate for all content 
areas and purposes. Acknowledgment of these three major characteristics 
of writing must sha^e the teaching of writing,* if we are to improve the 
quality *of student writing and learning in our schools. 

Furthermore, few elementary school teachers have had formal training 
in the teaching of writ inf. Of course, most wrote when they were them- 
selves students. Freshman English composition was and still is an 
inescapable hurdle for most college students. The eVer-present term 
pap^r^continues to rear its ugly hea^ in course aftet aollege course. 
In spite af these writing requirements, however, .most preservice teachers 
received precious little instruction in how to compose — hqw to generate 
ideas, how to organize and relate information, and how to put words, 
ideas, and information together in order to accomplish a specific pur- 
pose for a specific audience. With the exception of ttfe relatively few 
teachers who have had the,, opportunity to become involved in such efforts 
as the National Writing, Project and other inservice writing programs, 
classroom* teachers in general know lit t tle about how to teach writing 
effectively to their students. 

School systems that are interested in improving the*writing skills 
bf their students must thus consider both the nature of writing and the 
lack of teacfcer expertise in writing if they are to achieve the .learning' 
goals they seek. Benign fc neglect w^ll not /produce the long-run improve- 
ment th^: NAEP" test scores suggest is needed. 1 Only by developing 
system^itfe or building-wide curricula which carefully sequence and 
integ^te writing with subject matter and which provide for direct class- 
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room instruction in writing can Schools be assured of making improvements 
t . in the learning of both writing and social studies. 

Sequential Writing&Skill De^lopment - * 

No K76 program of studies iirany skill or subject area stands alone. 
$pt only must it relate to programs of study in' other K-6 subject-matter 
ar £f?>. ic is also an integral part of a Jarger K-12 learning pjrogfcam. " 

• Thia'-is especially true* of a writing program. To "a large extent, a K-6 

writing program seeks to devfelOp the skills and knowledge neclssary to 

achieve the skills,, knowledge, and affective goals sought at the secon- 

dary'and hi'gher levels.^ Thus, planning' a K-6 tori ting prograrf involves 

determining wh'at a student should be abifc to do by way of writing upon 

graduation from high school and then planning backward to identify what 

needs^ to pe done- -at each preceding grade JLevfel to introduce, -develop, 
* , • * ^ „* 

* ajid rei.nfbrce whatever is prerequisite to that goal. If educators decide 

that upon graduation from tfifgh^ school. the average student should be able A 

* * ■* * » 

t.o write a coherent, error-free paragraphia' research report,' or* an 
analytical or persu?siv<* essay, captain skills need to be developed ,in * 
sequence at earlier grfede levels in order to ensure the realization of 
;these^ goals. £ny K-6 program in writing needs* to be developed, not as 
an end in^itsel^ but aa a^ part— a very fundamental part — of a. larger 

^ K-12" sequence of learning goal^ and activities. . * . 

For optimum learning, skills should be introduced when appropriate 

^}&rf*the ability leve\s ofr tfce students.; Instruction *in each gradfe level 
should build on skills introduced 'in ^arller grades 'and develop f ounda*- 

% tions for sl&ills.to be introduced in/later' grades* t Thus,' for example, 
students mAy move from dictating t seiji:ences to writiVig a simple sentence- 
to % ttri*ing more-Complex sentences K 1 In. paragraph «wfi ting, students often 
move f rewriting three-sentenjce patagrapjhs "to 'f ive-sentenfce paragraphs 
and then to three-paragraph statements and so on. Thi^/tilay write first 
, for entertainment or recreation, next "to inform, and eventually to pro- - 
motp^or dej^ncL ^ 

S • To illustrate the -sequencing of 4 writing "skill instruction, coasifer 
report Vritlng* 4 The tepdrr is a common writing form in social studies.' 
^Report vritin£^<£ process copsi^ts of a number of skills -that" can be 
Sfraught in sejjuence as stuc^entfc move through the elementary school ,social 



studies curriculum. The sequence of such skill learning might begin in 
second gca6e and- unfold" as follows:^" • • ^ . * 

f Gjrade 2 .- The ^students will write about persona^ experiences, relat 
ing the events in chronol0gical Qrder. * 

Grade 3 . The studf^ts will write short; reports, successfully • com- 
pleting the following tasks: • - 

* — Collect and record important facts to be included. 
% — Organize the relevant facts in logical order. 

— Share ttw^written report with classmates. . * 

Grade 4 ; The students will write short ^/reports on given topics, 
successfully completing the following- tasks : 

— Pose two or three interesting questions about the topic. ^ 
— Find answe^j^to the questions by gathering information from one 
or raor^ sources, * , 

—Take brief notes* while reading to find information. ' 
% — Organize the facts into logical ord<er. ' 
— Write the report>«>using source notes* - 
— Provide a concise*, interesting title. 
— Prepare a brief bibliography, following a model. 
% Grade 5 * The students will write short f^ftual' reports, success- 
fully completing; the followiji& "tasks ; 9 * * 

*• • * " * 
-—Pose questions about the top^:* 

, ■* 
—Gather . information from.tvo or more sources. 




\ — Tak$ brief notes to answer the questions posed and* psr^cecord^gs 
important information. - 

— Organize information into an outline which dpnfcains topics and 
subtopics. ' \ \ 



— Write the report, -using the outline. 
9 "—Provide a concise, interesting title. 

— Prepare a bibliography, supplying title, ^uthor/ and copyright 
date for eath entry. m V ^ $ 

Grade ^ . The students will write rep'orts and bipgraphiflfe, success- 
fully completing the 'following tasks: - * 

— Select 'a limited subject that is personally interesting, 

--Research the subj^t* using several sources, of information:. 

-r-Take .brief notes, summarizing' information on note^ cards. 



— Plan the report by organizing the notes and* developing an outline. 

— Write and proofread a preliminary draft. . . 

-.-Rewrite the report, refining style and correcting errors. 

— Illustrate the report with maps, diagrams, transparencies* or 
» * 

other visual aids. 

. , —Prepare a bibliography, supplying authfc*, title, publisher, place' 
*of publication, and copyright date for each entry. m 

Such a sequence obviously does nojt stand alone but fits in Carefully 
with similar sequential development, tif sentence writing, punctuation, 
and other skills. Furthermore, while every writing activity should 
attend to the three major stages of the writing process — prewriting, 
composing, . and rsvising--instruction might weli be on only select^ 
aspects of each stage at each grade level. In the garly grades, stu- 
dents shbuld receive instruction in hoi/ to generate ideas to prite about 
(a prewriting "skillfc and how to develop focus. Foi/ example, th^y might 
move" from learning Iww^ to build word cacHes td^more^f ofmal brainstorming, 
us^ng focus ^.groui* and dstta^gathering .charts. Organizing ideas and 
information in paragraph form should re.ceive attention when students are 
ready for it — perhaps "in the early intermediate grades. Such specific 
skills as forecasting and* §jequencin& should await attention until t 
secondary grades. ^ *• 
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In planning ^an overall ■ developmental writing program, teachers 
should thus consider at least s!^f variables at each grade ^taevel: con- 
tent, task, length, skill * focus, ^u^ect focus, and audience. As a 
general rule, students in the primary grades. write first about real 
experiences or concrete objects, events, or places (but, as Kieran "Egan, 
argues ? 'real' 1 experiences may also include the products of youngsters 1 
very vivid imaginations ) , moving gradually JRabstract representations 



,of tfHese Sfej^gs and to -mare-abstract ideas . f^W terms of tasks, they may 
move f rom ^Pritio^ descriptions' and narratives to explaining how and why 
and to .writing persuasive arguments* Initial j/riting assignments^%fefcld 
be short, with t^sks becomings longer and n^re, complex as students evi- 
dence compe^nce . in the etarly writing tasks—moving gradually from 
phrases to sentences, combinations of sentences, simple and then complex 
paragraphs, short three-paragraph statements, attd finally to short 
essays. # ^ . 
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Young /students can also attend to audience, at a simple level. In* 
the primary grades, they £oay write to friends T parfcts, siblings, and 
even government officials or famous' people. Research suggests, however, 
that systematic Analysis ,of audience Should be jjQstponed at least until 
the upper-intermediate grades. Finally, what we ask students to writer 
about may move from their own selves or otheifl specif ic ^individuals in 
early elementary school, to groups of closfiaciuaintances and groups in(* 
general in-middle schoo^f to society as ^ whorl in high-school. 

^lemen-tary school writing programs Tgst ajso attend to .two other 
majpr concerns, in turn: (1) creating in the student-s a willingness to 
and (^helping them use writing for meaningful, subject-matte^- 
ated pfrrpos.es. To accomplish the first^ goal, a writing program must 
te a classroom climate that is supportive of writing. It must also 
recognize and utilize the dozens of opportunities for writing that exist 
in tfhe normal classroom routine as well^ as in elementary school social 
studies course work. Students need opportunities to see writtgn words, 
tp hear them read aloud, and -to see them written ^down and then read 
aloud. Young £tr£kij^n need . to see others write--es.pe.cialiy parents, 
teachers, and peers. « They need, to write in cohjunction with other media, 
including pictures, films, music, oral reports, and) reading. They need 
to write even when what they write is undecipherable. Moreover > all 
these activities .need to be cqnducted in a non threatening atmosphere of 
trust'and support. . The products of students' writing need to be shared * 
with their Ypeers and with adults in positive w*ys, • — — 

After the proper atmosphexe*i$ established, students can* write in 
specific soc«l studies area's for subject-matter learning pu#pc/ses rather 
than merely for self-expression or ^creation/ They can write to develop 
plans for further learning by inventing ideas. to study later. They can 
write from different ppints of view in order to develop mew insights 
into what they are studying. Afld they can write to pull together icfeas 
studied earlier. The writing skills taught or employed in such activi- 
ties must be appropriate foot only to the abilities of the students but 
also to the content being stud^fed and the substantive goals that^ the 
writing seeks to accompffsh. * 

-Thus, a tarefully sequenced writing program shoirld^move students 
from simple, basic skills td more-complex one£, 'J^m^skill-by-skill use 
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to conscious use of the entire writing process, and from competence in - 
one technique to familiarity with a variety of techniques and fo?%is % 
Such a program musx also move. students gradually from highly teacher- 
directed to increasingly .self-directed writing, Finally, in terms of 
social studies, it .should* move' students- away, from self -.centered writing 
#and thinking toward other-centered and socially focused concerns. 

gkill and Coxitent Integration ' 

A sound writing program integrates the development of. writing skills 
with other aspects of the program of studies. This integration can' occur 
in at least four areas. In elfefcentary school social studied, writing 
instruction should be combined with social studies learning objectives, 
with social /studies content and subject matter, with other skill 
development— especially reading comprehension— and with a variety of 
other learning activities. Skill development and subject-matter learn- 
ing should proceed together for motivational as well as for learning 
{hirposes. ' - 

First, writing skills objectives must be integrated with social 
studies learning objectives. 4 If, for instance, a major elementary 
schobifcjsocial studies objective is "to identify the roles and contribu- 
tions, of famous Americans^ a. writing skill objective that can . be accom- 
plished simultaneously might^be "to expand basic sentences by* adding 
information that tells where, when, ho^, what kind, 'and so qr, " 'An 
activity that seeks to achieve tThese two objectives simultaneously might 
present students with a sii$ple sentence about a famous American and ask 
the,m to expand the sentence by adding appropriate -information about thaj: , 
individual's roles or contributions. For example: ? t - 

Given: George Washington was the first presi- 

dent. 

, 1 Expanded > George Washington,' a Virginian and a, 

plantation owner , was the fir^t president 
of the Unitjed States. 

*. 

Many common writing and sdcial studies objectives can be. combined* 
in similar tas-hion. Bl^m#ntary soho&l students are oftei? asked to 
identify anjj explain the significance of important events in American 
history. .Combining several short ^sentences to produce a single, more- 




complex sentence is a writing^ task that can be accomplished during this 
pjfocess, as illustrated by the following fifth-grade assignment 

Match each item from Column 'A with*the item in Column B that 
v * best' tells its importance in American history .* . 

% * Column A x * Column B 

1. Eli Wliftney invented . • A. The Louisiana Purchase 

•the cotton gin/, more than doubled the 

£ size of the United 
States. 

. 2. Jamestown was a colony. B. tfhe cotton gin made 

* it 'possible to grow 

more cotton, and so 
more plantations 
spranglug using more * 

/ t slaves, 

* /j **** 

3. * The United States * C. This was the first • ' 

- bought land from permanent English 

France in 1803. • • colony in the 

Americas. 

, After you have matched these items, rewrite- each pair 
(combine them) into one sentence. You can add or change 
words, but dp not, leave out any information . 

Example; Eli Whitney's inTenXion of the*cotton gin made 
it possible to grow more cotCTn, and so mare planta- 
tions sprang up using more slaves. * > 

Combining writing with social studies objectives is a crucial fea- 
ture of a sound el&nentaijy school social studies curriculum if students 
are to^gyelop writing skills and-* learn social studies in the process. 
Students caft use writing to learn the information and ideas. they are 
studying about. They can use writing *to invent ideas about a topic 
j which can ft serve as hypotheses for testing by further study * They can 
also write ^bout an event from the points of yiew of the different people 
♦ involved in order to develop empathy for these people as well as to 

acquire new insights about the subject. This process is illustrated by 
I the following assignment; 

.After reading the assigned pages .in ypur tea;t, pretend 
^ * that'you are a settler in Jamestown Colony who is living 

• 'Iti a bark hut duriag his first vinter^in America. Write * 

a short letter Dolour brother or si'ster iif England, < 
describing what j^our life in America" is like so iar. * 
You may wish to share how you feel about wHat has* 
occurred or what you hope will occur in the spring as 
. well as tell some of the- 



things that have happened ^ l^jfi 
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In more-analytical fashion, students" can write short paragraphs' 
about a series of related topics and then, using data from their para- 
graphs, compare these to,pics and make generalizations. 



\ 



1. 

2- 
3. 



The natural resources of the South 
liver of the people whd lived 
times* 




fluenced thfe 
in colonial * 



The ^natural resources of ytfie South influence the 
lives of people lij$hg ^ere today. • 

The natural resources ok the Souths have affected 
the lives 9f people wWo. lived there in colonial 
times and SouthernersS^day in different ways. 

T 

Writing can be ysed to teach basic social studies concepts as well ' 
as* to clarify insights into key themes and topics. By writing specific 
examples of ideas or concepts, students can develop important social * 
studies generalizations. - 4 

Writing instruction .should be combined with. efforts to develop other 
skills; for example, skimming, observing, and careful readin-g. Children 
can quickly examine one or more study prints or pictures or^Bkim^a brief 
reading an<f then write about what flies e items seem to u say. ,J I*ter, 
they can study These same items in depth to see if in facf they do "say" 
what the students' thought they said* Students can then revise their 

'original .statements, changing their conclusions if necessary or using 
their initial conclusions as topic sentences. 9 - * 

Finally, writing should be integrated with other learning media and 
techniques as students seek to accomplish social studies learning goals. 

| While the wrltiit^ process may serve, as the stryefure of social studies. " 
lessons, such media as films trips, documents, oxal reports, and texts* 
can*Nt>e 'used in conjupcpion with specific writing -activities, as -shown by 
the fbllowing learning sequence: V 4 

1. * /Students view the filmstrip Life on a Plantation to observe 
what lif e yas like *f or whites and blacks. 

2. Th^class brainstorms lists (recorded on the board) of what 




'Life of Slaves," 



Jhey saw ui^jThe headings ! %ife of Slave Owners, 
and Plantation Activities 

3. Small groups evaluate the lists on ;the board to prepare -two 
other lists: "Anefits 'of 'Slavery 11 and "Efilk of SlS^erf. 11 " The small 
.groups then report to the clafs. > 
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4. The class lists Cop the board) some arguments that a person 
opposed to slavery might have made. w 

* 5. Students pretend that they have just visited a plantation in 
the mid-18QQs. Half the class, as individuals, write letters to friends 
describing life on the plantation from the point of view of someone 
favoring slavery* 

6. Working in pro/con slavery pairs, students read each other s 
letters to learn the arguments used by the other ^side* Each student 
suggests one additional item to be included in the partner's revised 

renter. t 

* > 

k 7* The class analyzes two documents A (a letter critical of slavery 
and a newspaper editorial defending plantation slavery) ..to*find examples 
of arguments that might be used in. their letters. Each student chooses 
one fact or argument to include in a revised letter. 

8r Students revise their letters to include suggestions made in 
class afcd to* tlre~ "documents they" analyzed-; 

9. Students read each other's revised letters and suggest correc- 
tions in ^spelling, punctuation, and sentence- structure (by .circling sus- 
pected erfco-rs) , When letters are returned, students discuss reasons for 
the changes, and make changes that they believe shoulA be made. 

. 10. After letters have been graded, they are posted. Earch student 
reads four letters representing each side of the issues involved in the 
argument over slaver^. # 

11, Working with partners, students write a paragraph that explain 
three issue's involved in the slavery debate* 

12* After a list of these, issues is posted on tHe.boarji, the class 

uses them to make three* generalizations about slavery. -Students then 

read the assigned pages in the text to Assess whether their geteraliza-* 

ti^ons accurately 'summarize the major issues that led to the Civil War* 

This sequence of classroom activities illustrates hw-w^iting can- 

/ ' 

be integrated with other media and techniques to accomplish social 
studies learning goals and to develop writing -skill^ 

Direct Skill Instruction , . * 

faking explicit provisions for 'direct skill, instruction constitute^ 
the third and most essential feature of a sound writing program in ele- 
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mentary school social studies. * Children do not IteariT new skills simply 
by attempting them to the best of their abilities when they are required 
to do so.- They lqarri a skill when they use jOie skill to accomplish a 
meaningful substantive goal, when they attend 'to how'they execute the 
sl^Lll, apd when they receive corrective feedback and instruction as they 
do so. .Any ef fect^.e wriping skill prog/am requires direct instruction 
in the various skills that* constitute writing as youngsters deal with 
'the subject matter o£ the program. \ 

Direct instruction in writing can be provided at every phase of the 
writing process. Such instruction may consist of (1) using a strategy 
specifically designed to introduce and reinforce skiils, (2) providing 
frequent super^iseg practice accomplished by immediate feedback, and 
reinforcement, (3> providing supervised skill practice that is analogous 
to as^well as equivalent to the form in, which the* skill is normally used, 
and (4) providing such instruction at ifcach major stage of th<| writing 

^.process^— * ' 4 ' i*+ 

* To introduce, rev^w, or provide additional instruction at>out any 
writing skill or form, a teacher can use* a five-step process ;in which 
the teacher (1) introduces the skill' to be taught by label^ definition,* 
and/or example, (2) explains the specific steps involved in v using- the 
skill, and (3) demonstrates (using appropriate subject matter) the skill. 
The studeuts then (4) practice the skill repeatedly -with other appro- 
priate content and (5) tiview after each practice how they did the skill 
and how ttfey engaged in the "various operations that constitute the 
skill. % This skill-teaching strategy can be used repeatedly to provide 
direct instruction in any aspect of writihg.* * * 

While instruction, in writing should be frequent, it should not be 
long and, drawn out. As^Janet Cuenca notes in Chapter 16, it should be 
in "small iites 11 — lessons or activities requiring no more than 'l5*or 20 
minutes. Students should receive, immediate instructive and reinforcing^ 
feedback from the teacher dr their peers. Instruction can be provideH 
during any prewriting, composing, or revising activity, 4e£endiqg on the 
emphasis of the program at each grade level. For e^afiple, students can 
receive instruction in- organizing their writing^tfy following models as 
they compose — models such as those used in> the poetry -writing activity 
described by Ann, Gibson in Chapter 11. Teacher-made feedback mo'dels or 



c ^ Figure 7 V 
■SELF-DIRECTEI? WRWING GUIDE 



Topic; The Jamestown Settlement 

List three pieces of information about- this topic that you find in 

Chapter 1. You'do not have to write them in sentences. Just'writ^ 

down bits and pieces/of information that you find as you skim the chap-'* 

tier. Three sajnple items haYe been provided to help you start your list. 

— Shortage of corn 

— rinany people died of ^malaria 

— fighting between Indians and European's 



Now vrfTgJ a sentence that summarizes the information ab,ove. Do not 
just copy ttie pieces of information you -listed/ Instead, put the 
information into different words so that the facts hre connected^to 
one another. - m 



tfext, write a paragraph. Vse the sentence from task 2 as ydur topio 
sentence. Add sentences giving at least thr§e ^^ces of infc>rma- 
tion from task 1. These sentences should supnort or explain your 
topic sentence. Be sure to show 4iqw each piece of information is 
connected to your topic sentence. 
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Write a sentence that sums up the importance of the paragraph you 
wrote in task 3 (above). It should answer the question "So what?" 



Now reread Chapter 1 carefully to answer these questions 



a. What facts can you find to prove that your last sentence is 
true? 



* 



b. What^ facts cari you find to prove that this sentence may no£ bey^ 
(completely) true? . ^ , 



c. What three new ideas about this f topic did you get by rereading 
this chapter? ( r * * 
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questions written on a chalkboard may provide guidance during the revi- 
le 

sion process, as can more direct instruction following the five-step 
procedure " outlined above. 

Not all* instruction need be teacher directed, however. Teachers* 
' can provide indirect assistance by preparing various types of gtiides £of 
students to use as they /write. The handout in Figure 7 illustrates one 
form that -such a guicTe might take for use in fourth-, fifth- , or sixth- 
grade social studies. a This guide leads students through the prewriting 
and composing t a ^ e A s of the writing process in combination with a read- 
ing activity. The students use their conclusions (item 5) as hypotheses 
to 'be tested by further reading in their texts>and then again as topic 
sentences in revised versions of their original paragraphs, tfhen this 
type of guide is used in the classroom, the teacher is free to move from 
student to student* 'providing individual instruction as needed. 

-Finally, instruction and practice in writing can be provided in 
forms analogous to but not .equivalent to the way a particular skill is 
used in' writing. In order to learn how to organize a paragraph by 
asseri^iing details that; support a .topic sentence, it is not always 
necessary for students to invery: appropriate sentences and details. 
Students can examine existing sentences to identify these parts of a 
^paragraph and then resequence them in a more de$irable order. Exercises 
such as the following may serve this purpose: 

Which of the following sentences best includes all th e 
• others ? ' [ E 

1. Captain Smith forced settlers to make fish nets and 
to plant corn.- 

f . 2. .He also ordered people to gather oysters and pi£k 
wild berries to eat. 

3. * John Smith ruled Jamestown Colony with a firm hand. 

4. Smith punisheS settlers who traded tools for Indian 
corn. " / 

Underline whichever of the following sentences support , 
(prove) this idea : Captain John Smith ruled the James- 
town Colony witlf a^ iton, hand. 

1. . John Smith ordered people to make fish nets and 
• , animal traps. 
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2. John -Smith made people gather wild berries and col- T 
lect oystfers. 

> i 

3. Christopher Newport and John Smith argued over how 
b«st to deal with Indians.. 

Similar activities can be developed to help students learn or prac- 
tice the skill tff writing conclusions: . # 

Which of the sentences below best sums up the importance 
of thjs paragraph ? : 

Si 

Captain John Smith ruled the Jamestown Colony with 'an 

iron hand; He ordered people to make fish" nets' and 

animal traps when food supplies ran short. He also made 

them gather wild berries and 'dig roots, , • ' 

1. 'Smith punished those who sold tools to the Indians 

for corn. 

2. Smith's main concern was jthat the colony survive. 

3. Smith made the settlers do as he ordered. * 



When content used in such activities is drawn from content, current to 
the social studies tofcic under study ,\writing instruction and subject- 
matter .instruction reinforce each other. 

If should -be noted that instruction is not complete until students 
dipcuss and share how they identified tcfpic or . concluding sentences or 
wh£ they sequenced other sentences as they did. Mixing such analogous 
activities as these with direct^ experience in generating, . composing, and 
revising their own paragraphs not only introduces variety into ^.earning 
but also enables students to work with the maximum possible amount of 
subject matter. * ^ 1 

Finally, instruction needs to be provided at each stage' in the * 
writing process in the specific skills required fo complete that stage. 
When students are given a writing assignment, they must be shown how to 
generate something worthwhile to, write. Students need instruction in 
how to brainstorm as well as .opportunities **to do so, and they need v 
instruction in the many other techniques they can use to tu$n a tppi™c 
into a topic sentence. Children* also need direct instruction in how to, 
organize theix writing, whether it be single , paragraphs or three- 
paragraph reports. They, need to be shown how-to rewrite in order to 
clarify their ideas, how to edit for grammatical and .content 'accuracy, 

♦ 4 * 

and how to evaluate their own writing.. Skill instruction that is'prJ** 
vided when the skill is needed to accomplish a substantive writing 



assignment frequently produces better learning than does drill-andr 
practice skilly teaching, because students have a reason to learn the 
skill which is directly connected to the subject matter.^ 

Summary 

An^effective writing progfam in elementary school social Studies - 
must exhibit many features. Cert&^aly the principles of good classrooip 
instruction 'must be employed. Detailed curriculum guides* appropriate 
in^ervice -traipAi^g, and organized assessment of classroom instruction 
and student achievement are, necessary supports for such a program. But., 
behind all these lies the program that is the target of instruction. 
For best resujfck this prog^fr? must follow an explicit sequence for 
develbping writing skills, must integrate Skill instruction with social 
studies subject matter and objectives, and must«provide for systematic 
direct instruction in writing. The development and articulation of such 
a program is. an indispensable" ingredient in any effort to Anpfove both 
instruction and learning in writing and social studies in the elementary 
grades. . • 



Notes 

1. . The National Assessment of Educational Progress indicates that 
fe^er than 50' percent of UlS'. 17-year-olds in school can write an, accept A 
able paragraph. While* slight improvements in writing performance have/ 
been recorded for studdMto at some age levels in some arads of the 
country ov.er the past derade, much remains to p be done. See "Implica- 
tions of NA£P Writing Results for ASCD Members, 11 ASCD Update 23, n6. 2 
(Mapeh-1981), pp. 1,6.. * 

2. * From Fairfax County Prograd gf . Studies , K-6 (Fairfax, Va.: 
Fairfax County Public Schools, 1978),. 



3. Kieran Egan, Educational Development (New York: Oxford 
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J. Kjieran bgan, Educational Development 
University V&ss, 1979). ' ~ / 

4. . The following two examples a^re Wised <6n a format devised by ^ 
Dolores Bohen and Thomas Ward,, curriculum^ specialists in the Fairfax 

County. (Virginia) Pub^c Schools . \/ 

5. Based* on a simple* lesson developed by social studies curriculum 
specialist Buddy Wishon^ Fairfax County ("Virginia) Public Schools. 

6. C^rl Bereiter, ''Elementary School: Necessity or Convenience? > 11 
flementary .Srtlool Journal /. May 19-73, pp. 435-446*. ■ \ 



< t ' • . • EPILOGUE 

Clearly, ye are not where many people — parents, educators, and even 
students—believe we ought to be in terms of either writing or social 
^studies in our elementary schools.. However, as the preceding pages indi- 
cate, some classroom teachers are using strategies that can move us in a 
direction favored by many. As noted in the prologue, this >ook seeks to 
stimulate and/6r improve studept writing and mastery of social 'studies I 
in elementary schools by suggesting and illustrating practicj^ classrpom 
techniques for integrating instruction in writing with social studies. 
For educators wt>o are interested • in improving the quality of student 
writing and social studies education at this level, the ideas presented 
h6re may be most useful. But these ideas will remain only ideas unless 
they are tried repeatedly in the classroom and unless they are made an 
explicit part of a coherent sopial studies writing"* curriculum taught b^ 
trained teachers across all elementary grades. To do this fruitfully 
will require ffiore than r,aiidom, urfetitiqal trial of these techniques; it 
will require thoughtful 'curriculum development and classroom teaching. 
It also requires- further' sjtudy $£ the theory, research, and learning ^ 
principles wh^^H^dergird these practices. f \ 

T(f assist evocators in conducting "such a study, we have listed some 
sources that sfcem to us to be readable, informative, and immediately 
useful. Study 9 analysis, .and discussion of the ideas and information 
contained in these* sources will provide $ useful context for the tech- 

s ^ . V) 

niques described in this boolt. Moreover, such a study can also lead to 
the development c\f additional useful teaching techniques for improVlpg 
writing in elementary school social studies and to the construction and 
implementation of curricula designed to achieve this goal. Once we have 
done this<\we can integrate writing and social studies^ubject matter so 
that each' plays a functional jro^ in learning the other as well as lerv- 
ing a .goal ih itself. Accomplishing this goal is the challenge before 
us today. V k 
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• The resources described in this section have been entered into the 
ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) system/ Each is identi- 
fied by a, six-digit number and two letters: M EJ" for journal articles, 
"ED" for pther documents. Abstracts of and descriptive information about 
all ERIC documents are published in two cumulative indexes: Resources 
in Education (RIE ) for ED documents and the Cumulative 'index to Journals 
in Education ( CUE ) for EJ listings. This information is also accessible 
through three major on-line j:omputer searching systems: DIALOG, ORBIT, 
and BRS. 

Most, but not all, ED documents are available for viewing in -micro- 
fiche (MF) at libraries that subscribe to the ERIC collection. Micro- 
fiche copies of these documents can also be purchased .from ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service .(EDRS) , P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA* 22210. Paper 
copiesr*4PC) of some ED documents may a^so be purchased from EDRS. Infor- 
mation about the availability of every ED document listed is included at 
the beginning of the abstract, along- with prices for both microfiche and 
paper copies. If a document is not available from EDRS, the source and 
price are provided. 

JounufcjL articles are not available in microfiche. If your local 
library does not have Jfhe relevant issue of a journal, you may write for 
oneor more reprints • to University Microfilms, 300 N. Zeeb Rd., Ann 
Aifbor,\MI 48106. The following* information is needed: title of the 
periodi/cal or journal, title of article, nameXs) «*f. author (s) ; date of 
issue/, volume number/ issue number, and pag*e numbers. " All orders must 
be accompanied by payment in full, plus postage. Contact University 
Microfilms foi| current price information. * 

Beyer, Barry K. , "Pre-writing and Rewriting td Learn." Social Education 
43, no. 3 (March 1979), pp. 187-89. EJ 198 671. ' H 

This articled describes prewriting and postwriting activities 
designed to aid students in si^bmitting a polished social studies paper 
rather than merely a first draft. Data analysis, questioning strategies,, 
games, simulations, and values education strategies provide sources for 
focusing on the topic. .Rewriting involves evaluation, revision, and 
editing. ■ * 
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Beyer, Barry K. "Teaching 3asics it* Social Studies." Social Education 
41, no.^ 2 (February 1977), pp. 96-104. EJ 152 384.. 
Beyer addresses the question of which basics to teach in the social 
studies and how to find time to teach basics as well as everything else 
required in the curriculum.' He gives practical hints on ways to inte- 
grate basics into conventional social studies objectives. 

» \ <. 

Beyer, Barry K. \ knd Anita Brostoff. "The Time It Takes: Managing) 

Evaluating Writing and Social Studies.". Social Education 43, no. 3 
(March 1979), pp. 194-97. EJ 198 673. f ' 

The authors suggest methods to help social studies teachers inte- 
grate writing into courses along with and in place of verbal activities. 
They also suggest ways to decrease time spent in "the evaluation of stu- 
dent writing. One method is to focus on a few primary features of writ- 
ing as they are defined ia the goals of the assignments. 

Brostq^f, Anita. "Good Assignments Lead to Good Writing." Social 
Education 43, .no. 3 (March 1979), pp. 184-86. tfj 198 670. 5 
Brostoff describes principles which achieve good writing .assignments 
in the -^tfcial studies: (1) define the content and. skills teachers want 
students^jo learn, (2) devise assignments in which level of difficulty 
of task fits the level of the goal, X3) let students speculate on the * 
topic, and (4) present the topic so that students know how and what to 
do. * 

Diamond, Ifcene M. , Nancy S. Haugei** and John M. *Kean, eds. A Guide to 

Helping the Gifted Student Write . Madison: Wisconsin Writing Proj- 
ect, 1980.. 51 pp. ED 193 657. EDRS price: MF$0.91, PC $5.30; 
plus postage. * 

This booklet on teaching composition tQ gifted stxVdents in kinder- 
garten through^grade 12 begins by defining the term "gifted student" atjd " 
stressing tfy^ importance of a good writing curriculum to those students. 
It then discusses (1) guidelines for creating a writing program for . 
gifted students, (2) Benjamin Bloom's taxonomy applied to the writing 
process, (3) assessing growth in the gifted student's writing, (4) pur- 
poses for writing^ expressive, referential,^ literary , a$d persuasive 
forms, and (5) essay* writing for gifted and talented students. An anno- 
tated bibliography lists extensive resources for teachers of gifted stu- 
dents. ' 

Diamond,^ Irene M. , Nancy S. Haugen, and John M. Kean, eds. A Guide to 
Helpirffe the Reluctant Writer . Madison: , Wiscijjisin Writing Project, 
1980. 98 pp. ED 193 654'. EDRS price: MF $0.91, PC $6.95; plus 
* postage. * 

* This guide examines the characteristics of the reluctant writer and 
suggests strategies for teachers*to use when dealing "with tfrese charac- 
teristics. 'It also Reviews the writings prooess , categorizes the reluc- 
tant writer according to grade level, and provides appropriate writing 
activities for each level. Each activity contains^ (1) a statement of 
it£ objective, (2) a list of materials needed, (3) the procedure to be 
followed, and (4) additional suggestions for u^ing the "activity. 
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Diamon^, Irene M. , *Nan v cy S* HaUgen, and John M, Keag, eds.*A Guide t£ 
• Tailoring^ Writing Assignments for the Mains treamed Student , 
Madison: 'Wisconsin Writing Project, ,1980. 87 pp. ED 193 658. 
EDRS price: MF $0.91, PC $6.95; plus postage. 

This booklet offers teachers of mainctreamed educationally disadvah- 
, taged a|nd learning-disabled-students some practical strategies for 
tailoring general writing assignments to mdet individual needs. 'The 
concept \of mains t reaming is discussed in part \, and general, strategies 
tor composition teachers are listed in part *2. # Part 3 describes 13 
'specific* writing assignments that feature extensive prewriting activi- 
ties . for. the ' elementary /middle * grades, ordered from easy to difficult,' 
and a nine-week expository writing course for high school students. The 
last section suggests using writing to improve. students f coping skills 
.and presents' three case spudies to support that use. . • 

Economics Can* Be Elementary: 30 Jupbo Activity Cards for Teaching Read- 
ing/Writing Skills Through JL cbnomics . Bloomfield Hills, Mich.: 1 
Sandra Schurr Publications, 7w 78.' 32 pp. ED 152 602. EDRS price: 
MF $0.91; plus postage. Paper copy not available from EDRS; order 
from Sandra Schurr Publications, 2800 N. Woodward Ave., Bloomfield 
Bills, MI 48013 ($4.95; $4.50 Vor 10 or more sets). , 
These activity cards present supplementary ideas and resources 
related to economic education for use by classrooA teachers in grades 
K-8^ The main purpose of the c^rds is to encourage student discovery of 
b^sic economic and consumer concepts J^rough activities which stress 
reading and writing skilly. -Students create bulletin -boards <and dio- 
ramas, summarize ideas relat.ed to^the topics, draw charts and graphs, " 
take field trips tt> community stores and markets, define and illustrate 
terms on flash cards, simulate consumer roles, and "write product 'reviews. 

Fader, Daniel^ $t al. • The New Hooked on Books .' New York: Berkley, 
1976/ 294 pp. ED 139 021. Not assailable from EDRS; order from 
Berkley Publishing Corp/,' 200 Madison Ave., New York', NY 10016 
($1-75). . . . « 

This anniversary edition -of "Hooked on Books" adds new materials 
about the general educational context necessary for the success of the v 
approach described * in earlier editions. Discussions center on the dif- 
ficulties of reading instruction^ caused by the decreasing importance of 
reading in a television era; growth, in^ the importance of peer teaching 
as class size increases; approaches to the teaching of writing; the need 
for reacher& to develop a greater Sense, of professionalism; and' practical 
guides to using* and* administering the program in elementary and secondary 
schools t f . » * . * 

* 

Ferro, # Judy. "Balance Conteht* 2nd. 'Skills in.the Social Studies," Social 
Studies ' 71, no. 3 (May /June; 1980) , pp. 118-120, * EJ 226 491. 
,The author suggests .that Che teaching of skills should -be a major 
goal of all social Studies courses' and presehts a list of activities . 
which heljj> tQ develop sjLich skills afi gathering and sharing Information. 

Giroux, Henry A. . "Teaching f Content and Thinking Through Writing." ' 
Social Education 43\ no.>3 (MarcK 1979), pp. 190-931 EJ 198 672. 
This article outlines a procedure for teaching writing* which Jielps 
students learn the qontent apd thinking skijLls* Necessary for the reason- 
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ing and learning tasks required in the social studies. Sample lessons 
in a secondary American history course involve students in discussing, $ 
reading, problem splving, and synthesizing information. 

Giroux, ' Henry A. "Writing and* Critical Thinking in the Social Studies." 
Curriculum inquiry 8, txo. 4 (ffinfer 197*8), pp. 291-310. EJ 199 
416. 

Giroux examines traditional theoretical assumptions about the peda-* 
gogy of writing and critical thinking and shows that «t-hey are linked 
iiialectically . He illustrates how a pedagogy, of writing can be used as 
a learning vehicle to help students learn and'' think critically about any 
given social studies subject?. " . 1 

* > J 

Goolsby, Thomas M'. , Jr., and Joseph P. Stoltman. "Some Writing Experi- 
ences of Third Grade Students in Social Science and Reading." 1971. 
83 pp. I ED 058 278*. EDRS price: -MF $0.91, PC $6.95;; plus postage. 
t Three s^ts of instructional materials were prepared'by third-graders 
after working with and responding to similar experimental materials in 
reading and social science. The curriculum begins £t a point when most 
children, are able to read; however, supplementary listening passages and 
other readiness training and assessment are provided for those who can- 
not. The material generally consists ofrshort passages followed by.-/ 
multiple-choice questions. / % * * 

Gregory, Emily, and Mary, J. Tingle, eds. Foundations for a Curriculum 
in Written Composition, K-6 . . Athens, Ga.: English Curriculum ^Study 
Center, University of Georgia, 1967. 250 pp. ED 026 364. EDKS 
price: MF $0.91, PC $16.85;, plus postage. 

Background information on the cojnposition curriculum prepared by" 
the English Curriculum Study Center/at the University of Georgia is giyen 
in this book. Specific subjects ^overed include the theoretical basis, 3 
objectives, arid structure .of the ^curriculum in written, composition for 
grades K-6; the contributions of anthropology, sociology, and psychology 
to the understanding of language; the structure of English; and the 
process of composing. * t * 

Haley- James, Shirley M. , ed*. Perspectives on Writing in Graded 1-8 . 
Urbana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1981. 131 
PR. ED 198 565. EDRS price: MF $0.91, PC $10.25; plus postage. 
- Also available from NCTE, 1111 Kenyon Rd., Urbana, IL 61801 ($5.00 
member, $5.50 nonmember) . 

Summarizing the best current thinking about what classroom 
approaches produce* sound writing experiences in the first eight grades, 
this book offers teachers a means of checking on theii; own practices and 
perceptions about how writing can best be learned. The firat chapter of 
the book presents a historical review of authoritative opinion regarding 
appropriate instruction in written composition. The recommendations of- 
those authorities are distilled into ^11 observations about effective 
writing intruction, and these observations, in turn, provide, the philo- 
sophical framework for the v remaining chapters. Chapter 2 cites data 
gleaned in a random survey of teaching practices in use in fourth-grade 
classrooms, and suggests that while some of the teaching practices 
utilized are in concert with those recommtended by the authorities cited 
in' chapter 1, other practices are in direct conflict with a substantial 
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body of professional literature. Repdrts of pther successful classroom 
teaching practices and writing programs are Retailed In .chapters 3- 
thrdugh 6. These chapters dpLscuss the importance of a- specific purpose 
and audience for a piece of writing as well as the necessity of prewrit- 
ing, .rewriting, and evaluating writing. Chapter 7 details the trends of 
vriting-related research in the past '50 years, t^he* role of the classroom 
teacher in such research, mor^-recent developments in research practices, 
and future 'research needs, emphasizing the necessity of conducting writ- 
ing research in cotitext. > v 

; , x . . 

Howard, Deborah Fox, et al. /'Writing Local history: A New Look at ^Old 
Portsmouth." Childhood Education 56, no 5 (April/May 1980)', pp. 
264-67. EJ 226 130. [ ' r 
s The author presents a^learning activity for involving 9- to 11-year- 
old children in history writing. Children toured Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, interviewed residents, inspected historical documents and arti- 
facts, kept field notes, and wrote a final narrative. » Applicability to 
other sites is favorably assessed. Reference materials for a case study 
of Portsmouth are .supplied. ^ , t 

. Integration of Content and Problem Solving liKills . Schenectady: \ 
-NiSkayuna Central School District 1, 1979. U ^p. ED 179 479. 
EDRS price: MF $0.91; plus postage. Paper cqp^not available. 
Th^s brief guide is designed lo help teachers learn how to integrate 
content and problem-solving skills, in the social studies curriculum. 
Problem-solving skills include analyzing an in-depth question/problem, 
selecting a format for recording information, gathering and recording 
information, and writing a summary. Materials in the guide includ^a 
chart showing the ljasic problem-solving ^kille process and 'associated 
subskllls, an overview of one unit showing questions/problems, a sample 
student guide sheet showing integration of content and skills, 3nd a 
sample teacher ^uide sheet showing answers expected ' from students. 
Eleven question/problems used to organize a unit on the American Revolu- 
tion are presented.. A student guide for one question provides detaileA 
directions for problem solving. Students Analyze the question through\ 
labeling nouns, verbs, and limiters*, defining unfamiliar words, arid 
Restating the question. An organized fopn is devised by writing implied 
and subquestions of the larger question. A list of resources for gather- 
ing information and an outfine for writing the factual summary are pro-^ 
vided. ; * > \ ' 

/ ' . 
Klasky, Charles. "The History Mystery." _ Social Studies 70, no. 1 
, (January/February 1979), pp. 41-43. EJ 197 113. 
This article describes a method for making the study of history 
more interesting. Based on student research and composition^ the tiethod 
involves students ±n* writing both- true and false "autobiographies' 1 of 
famous peop2tes. . Students -then exchange autobiographies and determine 
which accounts are true and which are^ false. 

Kroen*. William C . , Jr. "The Here and Now." Teacher 96, no. 5 (January 
.l97?)V,pp: 82-84, 86-87. EJ 205 8P1. 

•Activities are described for developing students*' interest in cur-' 
rent events throu|h teaching about the news media, introducing major 
pewsq^ers and magazines, encouraging analysis and forecasting on' current 
issues, 'and teaching news reporting, interviewing, and writing tech- 
niques > culminating in a mock presi<^S|:ial press conference. ' * 



% Murrow, Casey, ed. Using Our Communities f An Outline for Action in 
v Vermont Schools . Montpelier: VermSnt Department of ^Education, 

^1977. 64 pp. 4 ED 174 371. EDRS price: MF $0.91, PC $5.30; plus 
. ^ postage. V * - * 

Outstanding coBmmnity-based\£oj?k now going on in* Vermont schools is 
described in this booklet, 'which also suggests ways to develop similar 
wojrk in other communities. The term "community studies" is^hsed to 
• encwpass a , broad range of activities carried out with the local com- 
munity as the fdcus of and* location for students' tfork. The booklet 
discusses ways of obtaining program ^upport froln school administrators, 
parents', and t«h6 local community; outlines the wide variety s of experi- 
ences possible in commi;ility-based studies; and gives guidelines for 
planning successful field trips. The section titled "Community Studies 
Activities 11 ^ describes 50 projects undertaken in Vermont schools which 
/ succeeded in the eyes of the, teachers and children involved . Final 
\/ . chapters cover student writing (often the most striking success of 
community-oriented .work) , record keeping, and local and^ regional 
resources. s 

V 

Page, Dorothy H v "Yankee tfbodle Noodle Co. Needs You." . Teacher 95, no'. 
6 (February^ 1978), pp. 82-93. EJ 182 636. 

The author describes an activity^centered approach for an elemen- 
tary language-arts project with a careers theme. It begins with exer- 
cises in which students identify different l^fiids of ^obs ,and discuss and 
practice techniques of interviewing and culminates in the study of a 
, specific job area — advertising. All activities emphasize t the importance 
of subject-area skills basic to most careers.- 

Parker, Robert- P. , j/\"From Sputnik to Dartmouth? Trends in the Teach- 
ing of CompositienJ" English Journal* 68, no. 6 (September 197,9) , 
pp. 32-37.* fip2Mf / Z76. 

This article rfc^Civsr trends in the teaching of grammar and composi- 
tion and. the impact c^fjthe Dartmouth Cohf erehce' and the "new English" on 
the teaching of composition* ' . 

People , Parties and Politics: 35 Jumbo Activity Cards far Teaching 

Reading/Writing Skills in Social Studies r « Blopmfield Hills, Mich. : * 
Sandra Schurr Publications, n.d. 38 pp. ED ,152 60S. EDRS price: 
MF $0 .'9 1 ; plus postage. Paper copy not available fronfEtfRS; order 
* ' from Sandra Schurr Publications, 2800 N., Woodward Aver, Bloomfield 

Hills, MI 48013 ($4.95; $4.50 .for 10 ,or more, sets) . 
These 35 supplementary activities on Ameriea'n politics are designed 
' to be used by social studies classrodm teachers in -elementary and "junior 
high schools. Topics includk voting, elections, presidential qualifica- 
tions, presidential activities, congressional duties, ^ptlitical partici- 
pation, ttfrms of office, political terminology, candidates ^pd issues, * 
part£ affiliation, and political heroes. Students are involved in a 
variety of actiMties, many of which stress reading and writing skills. 
Activities include creating bulletin-board and scrapbook displays of - 
newspaper articles/ drawing voter timelines, 'inventing games around 
political themes, writing letters ^o congressmen and political party^ 
headquarters, composing essays, summarizing information 'gaine4 from 
cflLassroom^speakers, making flash cards which define political v £era*s, 
describing the background of various 'presidents , and 'writing research 
papers. For each activity, information is given on the background of 
w f ' tQPic* materials and procedures, and additional learning* act;iv^ties , 
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.Roselle, Daniel. "Ten Bas^fc Suggestions to Social ^Studies Students for 
Improving Your Writing," Social Education 41, no, 2 (February - 
1977), ppf 113-19J; • EJ'b2 3&7, ■ . \ 

This article presents ten guidelines -to help stUeflnts improve, their 
writing: / clear expression', specificity, originality, 'avoiding stereotyp- 
ing, linking paragraphs, setting time by parallel events, linking -past 
4 and present, using primary sources, giving evidence for generalizations, 
and reading to increase sensitivity, 

Icardamalia, ^Marlene, et al." Writing for Results: A Sourcebook of Conse- 
quential Composing Activities , Toronto: Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, 1981, 166 pp» ED 198 566, Not available 
from'EDRS; order from OISE, 252 Bloor St, W,, Toronto/ Ont/ M5S 
1V6, Canada (§10,50). 

Sixty consequential writing tasks are described in this sourcebook 
to help elementary and secondary school student^ develop their abilities 
in written composition. The activities foster thinking by posing game- 
like writing problems that require students, to use their minds in the 
ways that good writers do, and to soive the problems -that good writers 
manage to solve. Features of this sourcebook include a table of^ contents 
that organizes the activities according to genre, tofcic development, 
coherence, styie, evaluation, and revision. An applications index cross- 
references activities accenting to a greater variety of language-at#s 
curriculum objectives, including spelling, grammar, reading aloud, proof- 
reading,, paraphrasing, and writing topic sentences. Activities are also 
cross-refefenced for subject-matter .fields to which they can be applied, 
such as art, second languages, geography $ and history. Detailed direc- 
tions for each activity include its aim, the organization, procedure, 
consequences and feedback, examples, Variations, and applications,- 

Smelsto^r, Marjorie, ed, A Guide to Evaluating Students 1 Writing , 

Madison: Wisconsin Writing Project, University of Wisconsin, 1978, 
47 pp." ED 176 275, EDRS price: MF PC $3.65; plus postage. 

One of a series of guides to the teaching of writing at the elemen- 
tary and' secondary levels, this publication* describes methods used in 
the evaluation of students 1 writing. Two brief introductory sections 
present quotation? from educators which stress the value ,of positive " 
evaluative comments. The third section describes procedures, advantages, 
and disadvantages of 11 major evaluation methods: traditional evaluation 
using correction symbols and letter grades, evaluation of mechanics and 
form, measurement of intellectual processes in writing, teacher/student 
conferences, ' peer evaluation, self-evaluation, holistic evaluation, all- 
staff grading, public evaluation (by an audience beyond the classroom), 
T-unip evaluation, an<i computer analysis, A fourth section describes 
three types of holistic' evaluation scales — an analytic scale, a*d!choto- 
mous scale, and a scale for assessing personal narrative writing — and 
presents a chart for recording mechanical errors, a composition rating 
scale, questions to consider in evaluating writing, and a gracfing guide. 
The final section sugg ests evaluation tiwA savers, methods for creative 
correcting, and vaiWBs Evaluation ginnnic&s. The publication includes a 
list of resources m/£ teachers.. 

Smelstor, Marjorie, ed, A Guide to . Teaching the Importance of Audience 
and Subject , Madison: Wisconsin Writing Project, University o£ 
Wisconsin, 1978, 29 pp, ED 176 273. JDRS price: MF'$0,91, PC 
$3,65; plus" postage. 
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'This publication focuses on Reaching the importance of audience and 
subject. An introductory statement* on the need to m^ke students aware 
of the audience for whom they are' writing is, followed by. a brief over- 
view of the research concerning audience/subject relationships and lists 

- of pertinent student needs and instructional goals'.) Nine suggested , 
learning activities are* tiien outlined; the activities-are designed to , . 

instruct students in §uch areas as identifying purposes for writing, 
identifying fypes of audiences, and CQnstrycting messages fo$. given 
audiences. % Lists of resources for teachers, of possible writing forms 
and audiences, and of magazines that publish children's writing "are also 

"provided. * 

Smelstor, Marjorie, ed. A Guide to Teaching the Writing Process 'From 
« m Pre-Writing to Editing . Madison x* Wisconsin Writing Project, 
University of Wisconsin, 1978. 45 pp. ED" 176 27,4. EDRS price: 
MF $0.91, PC $3.65; plus^postage. ■ . ^ 

This guide suggests activities to use in teaching the three stages v 
of the^ composition process: pirWriting, writing, and ppstwriting. The 
first four sections discuss the steps involved in the three stages of 
composition, research findings an the composing process, and pertinent 
student needs ajhd instructional goals. The fifth section describes 
learning activities for the prewriting stage (including activities for 
motivation, listening, observation, and gathering and organizing m^teri-r- 
als), for the writing or composing stage, and for editing and proofread- 
ing. The final section suggests specific writing activities for use in 
the contenf areas of science, social studies, mathematics, English, fine 
arts, home economics , and business. The publication concludes with lists 
of suggested ^teacher resources. 

,Smelstor, Marjorie, ed. A Guide to Using Models to Teach Writing . * 
Madison: Wisconsin Writing Project, University of Wisconsin, 1978. 
87 pp. ED 176 272. EDRS price: MF $0.91, PC $6.95; plus postage. 
This publication focuses on teaching writing through models that 
. introduce ideas, patterns, and styles through specific examples. Tifla 
major portion of the publication describes learning activities , ^grouped 
into seven categories according to purpose: stimulating interest f8r ^ 
writing; developing standards for writing; showing the , relationships 
among writer, subject, and audi^ce; showing main ideas and supportive 
evidence; showing idea order andr connection; shoeing how precise obser- 
vation leads to clear, concise wording; and showing how to draw conclu- 
sions and make judgments. Within each category, activities are further 
subdivided according to four age levels: , kindergarten through grade 3, 
.grades 4 through- 6, middle school, 'and high school. Other sections of 
the publication suggest writing models for content areas /ocher ' than 
English, present a brief overview of research on using moaels to ,teach 
writing, and provide li^ts of sources of activities -for different grade 
levels, stories for young children that, teach mathematical concepts, 
"repeater" books in "which sentence patterns are repeated, [ and recommended 
readings to aid in the understanding of models. 

Van Nostrand, A.D. "The Inference Contract: A Model of the Writing 
Process." APE Bulletin 57 (May 1978), pp. 13-20. EJ 177 586. 
Xh'is article presents a taxonomy of writing instruction, a tpodel or 

paradigm of the writing process, an application of this model to the 

teaching of writing, and an explanation of the empirical basis of the 

model. 
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Van Nostrand, A.D. "Writing and &fte .Generation of Knowledge," Social* 
Education ' 43, no; 3 (March. 197f), pp. I73 r 180. EJ 198 668, 1 
The author contends that students .gain knowledge through the act if 

writing as 'they join bits of information into' a whole. This artici^ 

presents a model for scanning students ''/written materitel to determine 

the way ideas are elated* , 

4 » * 

Ventre, Raymonds "Developmental Writing: Social Studies Assignments/ 1 
S<feial Education 43, no. -3 (March 19>9),*pp. 181-183. ,,-EJ 198 669. 
S&ti,s article presents- guidelines for sdcial studies, teachers and a 
sample writing assignment to^ encourage students 1 developmental writing. 
The author suggests that students emphasize the<* significance of ideas 
and information rather than the information itself/ He establishes-' the 
relationship between thinking proGes^es and writing and the need to break 
these processes info manageable' steps for student^. 
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